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Tue Forty-third Congress meets for its first session under circum- 
stances which do not give much comfort to any existing party organ- 
ization; and, we must confess, circumstances which do not promise 
much beneficent legislation to the country. 

Nor, on the other hand, do these circumstances promise much 
harm. ; 

Both Houses go to work with the advantages and disadvantages of 
a new construction of their committees. In the House of Represen- 
tatives there are a good many new men, some of them men of known 
ability, to be set towork. Of this condition of things the advantage 
on the whole counterbalances the inconveniences of the delay which 
necessarily springs from it. 

As Congress meets at a time of great financial difficulty, a hundred 
panaceas will be brought forward at once, and will be debated, in 
private and in public, carefully, ambitiously, and tediously. But 
we dare not anticipate any result at all from this discussion, far less 
any favorable result. You may ask the ten men of most intelligence 
in New York, or in Boston, what is the remedy which government 
could apply in the present condition of things, and you will get at 
least five answers, irreconcilable with each other. If there were 
but two answers, involving only two plans, you could go before Con- 
gress with these two plans, and press for a vote which should decide 
in favor of one or the other. But as there are a dozen plans, and 
as, even in as intelligent bodies as the Senate and the House, there 
are a great many men who have no real knowledge of the subject, 
there is no hope for a practical decision of much importance. 

A plan fora government bond at a low rate of interest, — 3.65 per 
cent, or 4 per cent, annually, to be always exchangeable backward 
or forward, for greenbacks,—is pressed so generally, and has so much 
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of good sense to recommend it, that it may work its way through the 
Houses. 

Some mitigation of the Procrustean rule about the “reserves” in 
the National Banks is evidently desirable. We wish we could say 
there were any prospect of it. “A Reserve,” says Dr. Johnson, “is 
something kept for exigence.” How absurd it is to say that nobody, 
anywhere, shall have any power to say that the exigence exists! It 
is as if, when the fire was wasting Boston, the officer in charge of 
the Reservoir should say that because his orders were to keep a 
Reserve of fifteen feet deep, no water should be drawn after they had 
come down to that level. Our banking law now keeps our banks 
under such restriction. 

The President will probably urge the plan for Postal Savings 
Banks, and there is every reason to wish that this plan may be put 
in operation. 

It is greatly to be wished that, now that all the great monopolies 
are reaping some of the deserved fruits of their own tyrannies, the 
government of the United States may be strong enough to take into 
its own hands the duties of the telegraph. All theoretical discussion 
on the subject is silenced by the single facts of every day. A man 
may send from the Land’s End in England, to Kirkwall in Scot- 
land, the longest distance in Great Britian, — from a wilderness to 
the edge of the icebergs, — and for that service, over a distance of 
seven hundred miles, he pays a cent a word for his message. If a 
man sends from Boston to Chicago, over a line so crowded with 
business that it needs a sheaf of wires to begin to carry the despatches, 
he pays twelve and one half cents a word. The great monopoly 
which tries to overawe Congress, and does tax every home in 
America, can say nothing against the government telegraph, as 
long as it keeps its prices at this preposterous standard. Cheap 
telegraphing is as certain as cheap postage in the future. Congress 
might well immortalize this session by securiizg it. 

The great possibility of the session, however, is, that itmay work 
out the best system for National Education. The Republican leaders 
have received so heavy a rebuke in the November elections that they 
may well consider whether they had better not do something which 
the country wants, instead of getting ready to begin to prepare to 
try to do something in the future. And the other men of honor and 
character, who are quite indifferent to mcre partisan success, may 
well sce that in @ session like this, where there is no President to be 
elected, theit*opportunity is come for the great measure of Recon- 
struction. 

The War of the Rebellion will be looked upon in history as the 
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fulfilment of the obligation in the constitution that the Nation should 
guarantee Republican governments to the States. The old oligar- 
chies, where a few white planters managed the Southern States, were 
swept away, and republics, controlled by suffrage, nearly universal, 
took their places. In a few localities, these new republics have 
bravely assumed the first duty of republics, and have organized edu- 
cation for the people. But in many of the States, the old purblind 
obstinacy of the so-called Conservatives has been strong enough to 
retard all effort for even the simple primary education of the people. 

Now the Nation is not going to suffer this. It might quite as well 
permit the systematic breeding of yellow fever, or of any other 
plague. If these States will not educate their own people, the Nation 
will educate them, and will present the bill for education at the 
proper door. The different projects for this purpose already laid 
before Congress, are wholly agreed in the principle, and the strength 
of the votes already taken upon them shows that in such a session as 
this, a broad and strong plan can be carried through. 

The bill appropriating the public lands for this service passed the 
House last year, and was not rejected in the Senate. It failed only 
because it was not reached there. It has practical advantages which 
yecommend it even to careless students, and is perfectly in harmony 
with long-established habits of national policy. 

It provides that the proceeds of the public lands shall be forever 
consecrated to the education of the people. One half is to be dis- 
tributed for this purpose among the States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The other half is to be invested, and to create a 
fund, of which the interest shall be thus distributed : — - 
__ The bill proposes that for ten years this distribution shall be made 

on the basis of illiteracy, that is of need. After the first ten years, 
the distribution shall be made according to the numbers of the pop- 
ulation, between the ages of four years and twenty-one. Every 
State shall be entitled to its share in this distribution when it shall 
engage to provide by law for the free education of all its children 
between six and sixteen, and to apply all moneys which it shall 
receive under the act according to its conditions. From year to 
year, the distribution will be continued to those States which show 
that they have made the provision required. 

The amount of money thus distributed is not large, — perhaps the 
whole profits of the sale of land are not more than two million dol- 
lars a year. During the ten years in which it was distributed in 
proportion to “ illiteracy,” four fifths of it would go to the South, 
where it is most needed. To such a distribution the whole loyal 
part of the nation would say “Amen.” One million dollars thus 
distributed, on the basis of the statistics of the census of 1873, would 
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give Virginia $78,000 a year, K@ntucky $58,000, and Georgia $82.- 
000. On the other hand, Massachusetts would receive only $17,000, 
Ohio only $30,000. But we have no fear that the opposition will 
come from Massachusetts, from Ohio, or from Illinois. Real opposi- 
tion will only come from people who do not want to have educated 
voters. The reader must observe that after the first ten years this 
land-bill proposes a distribution on the simple basis of the numbers 
of the children. 

Of course such a sum is not sufficient, nor nearly sufficient, for 

the purpose involved. The town of Lynn, in Massachusetts, pays 
more money for education than this bill gives to the State of Georgia. 
But in just those States where the friends of Education find their 
effort thwarted by the unreconciled rebels, this sum is sufficient to 
be a very great stimulus towards the establishment of a public school 
system. None of the three Southern States we have named are rich 
enough to refuse a grant from the National Treasury so large as those 
we have named, nor is the Fossil Party in either strong enough to 
incur the unpopularity of rejecting such a present, In many, per- 
haps in all cases, the grant would start a local system of public edu- 
cation. 
- An immense advantage would be gained by a measure like this, 
which should once and forever consecrate the Public Domain to a 
great and good purpose, and practically remove the danger for that 
gnawing and nibbling at it, for every pretence conceivable, which 
wastes it away, and does no real good to anybody. No Congress 
will care to vote alternate sections here, and grants of swamp lands 
there, when this shall be voting money out of the school appropri- 
ation. If this bill once becomes a law, the safety of the National 
Domain for the future may be considered as secure. 

We do not consider this act to be the only one desired. A meas- 
ure which shall take the bull by the horns—as did Mr. Hoar’s bill 
of Feb. 25, 1870— ought to be enacted by this Congress at this ses- 
sion. There is no real question as to constitutional right. The right 
to create a system of universal education certainly exists in Con- 
gress. There ought to be as little question as to the necessity, in 
the present aspect of affairs. It is an interesting thing to see how 
Washington, who knew the South through and through, always was 
harping on the importance of a National system of education. The 
Southern leaders were too strong for himin thatday. They had with 
them the general indifference of the country to the whole matter. 

_ .But, in our day, we know the danger. And the Southern leaders of 
to-day are men of different stuff, as of different origin, from those 
who, with far-sighted policy, kept their constituents as ignorant as 
their slaves half a century ago. 
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THE GIANT YEOUS. 
. Translated from the French of George Sand, 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


I. 


In my wanderings among the Pyr- 
enees, between the mountain-sides of 
the Pic de Midi and the Pic de Mont- 
Aigu, where I was exploring a difii- 
cult path, there met me a young 
mountaineer, a handsome fellow, 
dressed in loose brown blouse, with 
red gi:dle, white cap, and sandals 
of hemp. He stopped and looked at 
me earnestly, and then asked me if I 
did not remember a crippled beggar 
named Miguel, who used to frequent 
Tarbes, and visit us there on market- 
days; and he introduced himself to 
me as the eldest son of this Miguel. 
I recognized his coal-black eyes 
and his shining white teeth. Time 
had added a black beard. After a 
little chat, he proposed to take me to 
his mountain home. We should have 
to go by difficult paths, which would 
force me to pass the night at his 
cabin, as it would be dangerous to 
return after sunset. I readily went 
with him, for he promised to give me 
his history. We climbed peaks and 
descended ravines and trod the snow, 
slipping over pebbles that rolled 
beneath our feet, as we followed the 
path that the cattle had broken for 
us. At length, after a particularly 
difficult piece of climbing, we came 
out upon a bit of pasture ground 
within a wide clearing, shut in by 
walls of rock. We were in the heart 
ofthe mountains, in what might have 
seemed a tranquil little Arcadia, if a 
rent in the rampart had not shown on 
one side a glacier, on another a for- 
midable abyss. ‘ This is my home,” 
said Miguel ; ‘‘ this valley belongs to 


me. Itis not wide, but it is long; 
the land is good and the grass is rich. 
Below you can see my house and my 
flock.” 

The house contained two neat 
rooms, well warmed,— one for his 


- sisters, where they were preparing 


the meal; in the other, Miguel had 
his bed, a chest, a table, three stools, 
and a dozen books upon a shelf. 
These I examined when left alone, 
desirous to acquaint myself with the 
library of an ex-beggar. To my 
great surprise, I found only transla- 
tions. of the choicest works, — the 
Bible, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Orlando Furioso, Don 
Quixote, etc. Not one of these books 
was whole, but their dilapidated 
state showed to what severe use they 
had been put. 

It was after an excellent repast 
of game, cooked to a turn, delicious 
cheese, pure water, and-passable cof- 
fee, that Miguel began his story in 
these words. 

‘* Upon the sides of the Mont-Aigu, 
three.or four hundred feet above us, ° 
there is a plateau of land supported 
by a solid wall of rock, like this upon 
which we stand. It is watered with 
streams, and after the snow is melted 
it is covered with a fine pasturage. 
This plateau has always borne a sin- 
gular name. It is called Mount 
Yéous. Whatdo you suppose can be 
the meaning of this name?” 

After a moment’s reflection, I an- 
swered: “I have heard that many 
of the mountains of the Pyrenees 
were consecrated to Jupiter, or Zeus, 
whose name, in my opinion, should 
be pronounced ‘ Zéous.’” 
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‘‘ So I believe,” exclaimed Miguel ; 
‘“‘ and my sisters can see that my ideas 
* are correct, since those who are bet- 
ter informed support me. And now, 
my friend, can you recall the words 
with which my poor crippled father 
always closed his lay of complaint?” 

**T remember it well. ‘ The giant,’ 
he said, ‘ crushed me.’” 

“Then you will ynderstand me. My 
father was a poet, and, with a mind 
full of marvellous ideas, he brought 


me up in the same dream-world. I- 


was born in this house, or rather on 
the spot it occupies, for it was then 
a simple hut. My father owned a 
part of this enclosure that he called 
his ‘ rencluse.’ Wigher up is the ‘ ren- 
cluse’ of Yéous. Sometimes he led 
me up to see the giant, a huge, up- 
right rock, that at a distance looked 
like an enormous statue. It stood on 
the plateau I have spoken of. In 
front of it my father would make the 
sign of the cross, and would tell me 
to spit upon the rock, for, as a good 
Christian, he considered it a heathen 
god, and a demon hostile to the hu- 
man race. 

_ “One day, when I was eight years 
old,— I remember it very well ; it was 
towards noon, my father was work- 
ing in the garden, my mother and my 
’ sisters here were at the end of the 
rencluse with the animals, and I was 
making butter near the house,— when 
a noise like that of thunder rolled 
over my head with a gust of wind 
that flung me down. I was stunned 
and deafened, but in no way hurt; 
I remained immovable for a full min- 
ute, without comprehending what 
could have happened. 

“Terrible cries aroused me. I 
got up, and looked towards the house, 
but it was no longer there! It was 
levelled with the ground, crushed un- 
der enormous stones, one thrown on 
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by another, that continued to shake 
and roll towards me. I perceived that 
it must be something like an ava- 
lanche, and I fled terrified, not know- 
ing which way Iwent. Ifound myself 
near my mother and sistérs, who 
called to me in tones of despair. I 
turned ; the rolling had ceased; the 
giant Yéous was no longer upon his 
battlements ; he was stretched across 
our shattered cabin, and covered 
with a disjointed mass our garden 
and the greater part of our enclos- 
ure. 7 

‘* But where was my father? We 
sought for him, and found at last 
that he lay beneath an enormous pile 
of rocks, unable to disengage him- 
self. A wonderful chance had pre- 
served him from being crushed; a 
rock had formed an arch above his 
head and body; but the shock had 
broken the bones of his leg and his 
right arm, and he had fainted in his 
efforts to release himself. We suc- 
ceeded in removing him. My sisters 
went for aid; a doctor was found, 
and my father cared for, but the arm 
was ill set, and the leg must needs 
be cut off. And thus my poor father 
fell into poverty, and was forced to 
abandon work, and beg upon the 
highways with his family. 

“This life displeased my mother. 
She would have preferred work in 
some town, and to keep my father 
by the fireside ; but he could not bear 
the idea of quiet, and insisted on wan- 
dering from place to place with his 
family. It was my father’s spirit, 
however, that kept me in the right 
path. It is true that he might have 
taught me to read, but he did not 
dream of it. This life of continual 
change did not allow of any leisure 
for it, and I did not care to take the 
pains. He taught us by his stories, 
his talk, his songs, so that my sisters 
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‘and I gathered much knowledge 
without knowing our ABCs. 

“ After my father’s death, my moth- 
er discovered that he had left behind 
some money, which she proposed set- 
ting aside for me, and advised me to 
set out and find some honest means 
of livelihood. She gave me a hun- 
dred francs to start with, and prom- 
ised me the little fortune of fourteen 
hundred francs when I should be of 
age. I departed, embracing my 
mother and sisters in tears, my 
money in my pocket, my clothes tied 
up on the end of a stick strung over 
my shoulder, sad at quitting my fam- 
ily, but resolved to do my duty. 


Il. 


“I turned direcily towards the 
Mont-Aigu. After losing my way a 
few times, I found at length our ren- 
cluse, which was still to be recognized 
by the late land-slide. It had remained 
our property ; we had not dreamed of 
selling it, nor any one of buying it. 
It had no value; it might answer for 
a few days’ pasturage, but was not 
worth occupation. 

“The recent loss of my father had 
revived all my sad memories, and 
when I saw lying there the Colossus 
broken into a thousand pieces, but 
immovable, peaceful as it were, tri- 
umphing over our disaster, I burst out 
in anger. 

“¢ Hateful giant, stupid beast of a 
Yéous !’ I cried ; ‘I mean to avenge 
my father; Linsult you and curse 
you; I am going to spit in your 
face!’ And I went to look for what 
must have been the head of the 
giant. I believed that I found it, and 
seemed to recognize the hollow rock, 
under which my father had been 
buried, which gaped like a large 
mouth, striving to bite the carth. I 
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lunged at it with all my force a blow 
of my iron-shod walking-stick ; and 
then — disbelieve me if you will —I 
heard a dull voice, with a roar like 
subterranean thunder, saying: ‘ Is it 
you? What do you want of me?’ I 
ran away in terror, thinking a new 
avalanche was coming, but returned 
in a moment, crying out: ‘ You are 
the same coward as ever, and I am 
going to roll you into the torrent, 
and break you entirely to pieces!’ 
At the same moment, I fell upon the 
great rock, and strove to turn it over. 

“T lost my time and my labor, 
and when I saw that I made no prog- 
ress, I essayed to break the rock by 
flinging other stones at it. I had at 
last the pleasure of seeing that it 
was not a very hard rock, and that 
my blows did make some notches 
that I tock for wounds. When I 
was tired of this, I went to look 
more closely at the remains of our 
cabin, and was pleased to find a little 
corner in which I could shelter my- 
self in case of rain. 

** As the sun was setting, I resolved 
to pass the night there. I picked 
up some stones to block the entrance 
that I might not be surprised by the 
wolves, and seating myself upon a 
remnant of the floor, I attacked a bit 
of bread I had in my knapsack ; then 
soon, weary and tired of solitude, I 
stretched myself out to sleep. But 
I had walked too far, and my bed 
was not of the softest. I was not 
used to the mountain silence, which 
is like nothing else, not even seem- 
ing to be interrupted by the flow of 
the torrent; so finding I could not 
sleep, I pushed away one of the 
stones and looked out. 

“What was my surprise to see 
that everything had changed since 
the rising of the moon! All was 
green and grassy, except a few scat- 
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tered rocks like a little flock of sheep. 
I left my refuge to touch the earth 
and the grass with my feet, and 
turning, saw behind me, high as a 
pyramid, the giant! He appeared 
at first as he used to, but, as I looked, 
he changed his form. I strove to 
fall upon him with my cudgel, and a 
hollow laugh seemed to come out 
from the huge jaw. ‘Is it you, 
brute?’ I cried, —‘ wait a little; I 
will silence you!’ and I redoubled 
my blows. The head fell off, but 
reappeared again on his shoulders. 
I became furious. I attacked and 
broke off one arm, but as soon as I 
touched the other, the first returned 
to its place. I fell upon the legs, 
when the whole Colossus broke, and 
lay stretched its full length upon 
the ground, broken into a thousand 
pieces. Then I recognized my folly ; 


the beautiful meadow had disap- 


peared under the débris, and the 


dawn of day showed me everything’ 


as I had left it the night before. 

“T went to sleep, but awakened 
when the sun was fairly up; and 
looking about me, saw that all was 
indeed in the state we had left it 
eight years before. And besides, 
down the rock, the slide of the giant 
had left a deep gulley, along which 
the ice came down upon our bit of 
land, together with the snow, thus 
causing greater devastation. 

“Spite of this discouragement, 
one fixed idea burned in my head: 
I would reconquer my property, and 
turn out the giant. How, by what 
means, I knew not, — but I would 
do it. , 

“Planning this, I picked up the 
stones and heaped them one upon 
another, trying to clear away a cor- 
ner, if it were no larger than my body. 
I was surprised to fiad the grass still 
thick in places where the stone was 
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not lying flat upon it. In an hour I 
had cleared away a few feet. I rested 
a moment and returned to my work 
with renewed ardor. Towards even- 
ing I measured my work, and found 
I had cleared about six good yards, 
—-it is true in the least covered place, 
where the stones were the smallest. 
‘ All the same,’ I thought. ‘ Who 
knows what I might do in time?’ 

‘*¢ Hunger pressed me. I went down 
to the rencluse of Maury, below here, 
which is inhabited all the year round. 
Its cabins had changed masters. I 
knew nobody, no one knew me. I 
offered money for my supper and 
lodging, though nothing was de- 
manded of me, for I planned estab- 
lishing myself for a few days. 

*“*T found old Father Bradat, the 
head-keeper of the flocks, a kindly 
fellow, and asked him if he remem- 
bered Miguel, and introduced my- 
self as his son. He had been on the 
place but four years, but had heard 
of my father and of his accident. 

“He begged me to stay with him 
a week or more, since he was my 
debtor, as he had often sent his goats 
to pasture on our bit of land, believ- 
ing it to be abandoned. I was glad 
to accept his offer. I was tired and 
slept well, and at the dawn of day, 
set out, with a bit of bread and ba- 
con, for my day’s work at the ren- 
cluse. This day I labored only with 
my mind. I wanted to calculate —a 
thing almost impossible — how many 
hours’ work it would require to clear 
away my rencluse. If I had known, 
as I do to-day, how to set figures one 
above another upon paper, the attempt 
would not have been unreasonable. 
But I knew only how to put them one 
after the other in my head, and I was 
at ita long time. I did not get on 
so very badly, however. I measured 
patiently with my stick the surface 
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of the land, then cutting the number 
with the point of my knife in a soft 
rock, invented signs for my use, such 
as a simple cross for one hundred, a 
double one for two hundred, and thus 
succeeded in the course of the day, 
not in knowing, but guessing pretty 
nearly, how many feet I possessed 
each way. On the following days I 
calculated how much time it would 
take to do the easier work. I found it 
would be two years, at five months 
labor a year, if the snow did not per- 
mit more. Afterwards I must calcu- 
late the length of time necessary for 
the more difficult work, and for this 
I must make a beginning. I bor- 
rowed of my host his huge iron 
sledge-hammer, and attacked the lar- 
ger pieces. It was calcareous rock, 
not very hard, and I did the work 
without much fatigue. With joy I 
set myself to breaking in pieces the 
great body of the giant. I did my 
stint in the course of the day ; then, 
too tired to descend, I resolved to pass 
the night again at home to be ready 
for the next morning. 

* Again I was awakened by the 
giant ; again I saw the soil fertile and 
green. This time he showed me his 
huge face covered with a whitish 
lichen. I could not resist thrusting 
my baton into his throat. He did 
not seem to perceive it, but a little 
thread of a voice seemed to come out 
from his cavern of a mouth, saying, 
‘ Why do you tear my web, and crush 
me so?’ 

“* Who are you?’ I asked, draw- 
ing my stick out cautiously. ‘I am 
the little spider of the mosses,’ an- 
swered the voice ; ‘ as long as I have 
lived, this has. been my dwelling; I 
work, I spin, I hunt for food. Why 
* do you disturb me ?’—‘ Go your way 
and spin, and seek prey elsewhere, 
little friend. The world is large 
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enough for you,’ I answered. ‘ The 
same for you,’ replied the spider ; 
‘why do you trouble this rock that 
belongs to me? Have not you room 
enough elsewhere ?’ 

‘***T shall stay here,’ sounded out 
the formidable voice from the very 
giant himself, ‘till my bed is made 
elsewhere.’ 

“*Q, the gentleman waquid like a 
bed,’ I shouted, laughing, ‘a bed of 
down, perhaps?’ 

“*¢T shall content myself with a 
good bed of sand, but there must be a 
pillow at my head and one for each 
of my limbs, and a deep hollow for« 
my thighs, that I may go to sleep 
without slipping down. But be quick 
about it, and see that all is right, or 
I shall come back and stretch myself 
out again over your meadow.’ 

“¢¢ That is well,’ said a human voice 
by my side, ‘and the most reasonable 
thing to do would be to seat him there 
comfortably — to serve for a dike to 
carry off the ice from above, since 
you cannot think of taking him back 
to his old place, and you have no 
right to remove him from your ren- 
cluse.’ i 

*“** How, indeed!’ I said, without 
caring to whom I spoke ; ‘ what right 
had he to take possession of my bit 
of land?’ 

““* Why, the right of the strong- 
est !’ 

**¢ But suppose I push him into the 
abyss?’ I asked. 

“«¢ There is none but what belongs 
to somebody. At the bottom of 
every abyss, there is a running stream 
which belongs to all the world, and 
you have no right to check it or turn 
it. Better to keep the giant, and, 
since that side of the mountain be- 
longs to you, carry him there stone 
by stone; he will become useful to- 
you, instead of injuring you.’ 
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“T now found that I was seated in 
the cabin of my old friend, my host, 
before the fire, and it was he who 
was talking with me. How was it? 
Had I been dreaming on my-way from 
my rencluse, and had I been com- 
mitting the folly of relating all my 
dream to Father Bradat? He sum- 
moned me to supper, and took up the 
talk afterwards. 

“* You are tiring yourself too much 
over this rock,’ he said. ‘ You are 
too young to undertake alone such a 
work.’ 

‘¢* How many people would it need,’ 
I asked, ‘ to accomplish it?’ 

“¢That would depend upon the 
time you have to put into it. In two 
seasons, adozen workmen might bring 
it about.’ 

“¢A dozen? O,no!’ I exclaimed. 
‘I believe I can accomplish it by 
myself.’ 

“¢You are dreaming! It would 
take at least a dozen men. Besides, 
in many places, you would need to 
try blasting.’ 

“¢A blast,” I cried; ‘that is an 
idea! To put fire under his great 
body, that would send him off!’ 

“** Certainly he will not walk off 
himself.’ 

*¢¢ He shall go, I tell you, when he 
smells the powder.’ 

“**Tt is a rock we are speaking of,’ 
answered Bradat, ‘ and it can be cleft ; 
but out of the fragments there should 
be built a sort of causeway, and that 
would cost money.’ 

*¢¢T have a hundred francs !’ 

‘¢ Father Bradat burst out laughing. 
‘You would need ten times that!’ 

“¢T shall have it some day,’ I an- 
swered. 

“¢ Ah well, wait tiil then.’ 

“¢Tt is seven years,’ I cried out, 
‘that I_have cursed that giant, and, 
if need be, I will spend seven years 
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more to chastise him and drive him 
away.’ 

*¢¢ You are a droll fellow,’ said the 
old man, ‘ but I like your pluck and 
your spirit. I should be glad to help 
you; but I am too poor and too old.’ 

““¢You can help me,’ I replied; 
* sell me your iron sledge-hammer.’ 

**<T will lend it to.you for nothing, 
said Father Bradat. ‘It is heavy, 
leave it in your rencluse. No one 
will run away with it!’ 

‘* The next day, the old man accom- 
panied me to the rencluse. He saw 
upon the rock the figures that I had 
carved. * What are these?’ he usked. 

‘**¢T invented them,’ I replied, ‘ that 
I might calculate how much work is 
before me.’ 

‘““¢Then you cannot write?’ he 
asked. 

**¢ Alas, I cannot read!’ I an- 
swered. ; 

“** But that is a pity,’ said the old 
man. ‘You ought to learn; it would 
help you more than your blows upon 
the rock !’ 

“¢ Ah, if you would teach me!’I 
exclaimed. . 

*6¢T don’t know much,’ said he; 
‘but a little is better than nothing.’ 

‘That very evening I began, on 
my return to Bradat’s cabin, to learn 
to read. One of his young farmers 
helped him in his office of teacher, 
perhaps with not as much patience 
as the old man, but with more knowl- 
edge. Isoon began to know enough 
to practise by myself; and, at the 
noon hour of repose, I studied with 
the same eagerness and obstinacy 
that I spent upon my labor in the 
rencluse. 

‘The old Bradat consented to keep 
me and feed me in return for the pas- 
turage that his goats found in my 
rencluse; and the boy, whose busi- 
ness it was to watch them, built for 
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himself a little barrack with the re- 
mains of the old cabin. 

“ This I made use of occasionally 
for a night’s shelter, that I might be 
ready the next morning for my 
work. Every time I slept there, I 
saw the giant, and every time he 
seemed more restless and excited; 
yet, too, it appeared to me, more im- 
becile. I came to the conclusion it 
was the wisest thing to continue to 
break his legs, and carry him off 
gradually in separate bits. 

‘“‘T was there three months. I grew 
as strong as a young bull, and 
quickly learned to read well enough 
to understand what I read. The old 
Bradat, who did not always compre- 
hend the words and ideas he read, 
was surprised at my explaining them 
to him. The truth was, that from 
my father I had learned many things, 
although he taught me nothing; and 
it soon came to pass that the inhabi- 
tants of the cabin looked upon me as 
a knowing fellow, who was wiser 
than he cared to show. 

“T resolved to hasten my work 
by ificurring some expense. I went 
down to the valley of Lesponne, to 
hire some workmen from the marble 
quarry of Lampar, but I found none. 
It was the gay season, when the vis- 
itors require all the services of the 
population, and they asked an exor- 
bitant price. I contented myself 
with procuring some gunpowder, and 
consoled myself with the thought of 
the little festival I was preparing for 
Monseigneur Yéous. 

“ The next morning, after warning 
my host not to be astonished at the 
noise, I dug my little mine. Iknew 
how—I had seen this work done 
along the mountain roads. My 
heart beat with a cruel joy asI light- 
ed the train. I had put in all my 
powder; the explosion was fine, and 
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came near being fatal tome. I was 
too eager to take sufficient precaution, 
but the jaw of the giant was split 
open to his ears, for I had attacked 
his face, and he lay gaping with such 
a hideous grimace, that I fell, laugh- 
ing, bloody and wounded as I was, 
myself. I was not seriously hurt; I 
picked myself up quickly. ‘ Drink 
my blood!’ I shouted to my enemy. 
‘You cannot bleed, but it is a duel 
to death between us!’ 

‘“*T saw at this moment something ° 
that moved my pity. The explosion 
had sent to destruction a poor little 
ant-hill installed in the giant’s ear. 
The little family did not stop to 
amuse itself with counting its dead, 
or taking flight; no, they mounted 
to the breach, to find their larve, 
and place them in safety. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ said I; ‘I ought to 
have warned you, but I will help 
you save the children.’ I took up 
with my spade a large lump of the 
earth, riddled with galleries and cells 
for the larvae, and carried it some 
distance. Iwas pleased at the skill 
of the ants. After following me, 
they turned back, unerringly, to fin- 
ish their house-moving. They warned 
each other, they spoke to each other, 
I was sure. ‘ Little ants,’ I said to 
them, ‘ you give me a fine lesson! 
Should my work come down upon me, 
I will not abandon it.’ 

‘In my solitude, I began to think 
that my mother must be distracted 
for want of news of me. Although 
near her, I had never informed her 
whereI was. I went down to see her ; 
I found her anxious, indeed. She 
scolded me when she learned I had 
earned nothing yet, but when I told 
her that Lhad almost learned to read, 
and had spent almost nothing, she 
was more satisfied. I opened to her 
my heart, and confided to her my 
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hopes. She was touched, but much 
alarmed too. She talked to me as 
- the old Bradat was wont to do, urg- 
ing me not to risk my all in so un- 
reasonable an enterprise. I did not 
try to convince her, but promised her 
to make good use of the winter, and 
I kept my word. When my season 
was over among my rocks, I made a 
present to Father Bradat of a new 
woollen cap, and some little things 
to the young men on the farm, and 
we parted good friends, to meet again 
the next season. 

“T went to seek my fortune at 
Lourdes, in the quarries, and on the 
high roads. I stuck to my plan, for I 
wished to learn how to fight the rock, 
and to become its master the quickest 
way possible. I was only a day- 
‘laborer, but all the time I watched 
closely the engineer’s work, to learn 
all I could. I earned but little more 
than my maintenance, and this I 
spent in taking lessons in arithmetic, 
for I was getting on well in read- 
ing. I passed one or two hours in 
the evening, and all my Sundays, in 
this way. I was looked upon as a 
steady, industrious fellow, sensible 
beyond my age. 

“When spring had melted the 
snow, I left to go to see my mother, 
and then bought a wheelbarrow, a 
pickaxe, gunpowder, a drill, a 
sledge-hammer, all that I needed to 
attack my enemy in the fiercest way. 
I had engaged at Lourdes two fel- 
lows of my age, who promised to join 
me at Pierrefitte, and who kept their 
promise. They proved pleasant 
companions, liking work, and good 
fellows enough. All went well at 
the beginning. They had no fear of 
the Giant Yéous, and were willing to 
break his ribs, and split up his jaw. 
We built a larger and more substan- 
tial cabin, the winter having de- 
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stroyed what was left of the old one; 
and we laid in with old Bradat, 
when he went for provisions into the 
valley, to bring up ours upon his ass. 

**So long as we were busy in blast- 
ing rock, my two companions were 
jolly and gay, but when it came to 
loading and wheeling the barrow, they 
were tiredenough. They came from 
the plains, and the mountains made 
them sad, and I could find nothing 
to amuse them in the tediousness of 
the evenings, and the incessant drop- 
ping of the cascades. What was to 
me so dear and beautiful, to them 
was sad and tiresome; and one fine 
day I saw they were smitten with 
fear. Of what? They would not 
tell me. I had never told them of 
my nightly visitor, but they may 
have seen or heard him. Anyhow, 
they declared they had had enough 
of this solitude, and quitted me, with 
friendly words, but seeking to dis- 
courage me. 

“They did not succeed. I tried 
to hire other men, who helped on 
the work somewhat, but without 
apparent result; and again F was 
left alone. 

“T had, indeed, one night of dis- 

couragement. I seemed to see the 
giant, more whole, more solid than 
ever. He looked like a herdsman 
watching a flock of white elephants. 
‘Go and seek pasturage elsewhere, 
little fellow,’ he said. ‘These are 
mine; you have given me this flock,’ 
showing me the scattered blocks of 
stone. ‘Iwill feed them at your ex- 
pense forever.’ 
' “The next day, I attacked the 
blocks with so much eagerness, that 
at the end of a fortnight, the giant, 
having no longer a single sheep, 
tried to go away, and made a step 
towards the dike, where I wished to 
lodge him. 
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“ My mother came to see me one 
Sunday with my sisters. I had 
cleared away the spot where my 
father had been crushed. The grass, 
watered by a little stream, was of 
the greenest, and beautiful harebells 
were mirrored in the thread of water. 
I had planted a wooden cross on the 
‘very spot, and had placed a stone 
seat there. My mother was touched 
by this devotion, and wept and prayed 
there, and looked about upon our 
little domain, of which a full quarter 
had been cleared, and was now ver- 
dant. But after she had rested a 
little, she drew me aside to dissuade 
me from my labor. ‘ You can let 
this bit of pasturage to your neigh- 
bors below. It will be a petty re- 
source, but better than this mad 
expense.’ 

** 1 did not yield; my mother was 
angry, and threatened to advance 
meno more money. But my sisters 
wept for me, and took my part. 
Maguelonne wished she were a boy, 
that she might help me. She +had 
never forgotten her mountain, and 
dreamed only of returning to it. The 
little Myrtile said nothing; but she 
opened her blue eyes, and showed 
her joy by hopping about among the 
rocks like a sparrow. . 

“I had prepared a feast of straw- 
berries, with Papa Bradat’s best 
cream. We ate together at the ruins 
of our old home. We were all both 
sad and gay. My mother left me 
without promising anything, and 
without deciding to blame me. 

“I worked till the end of the sea- 
son. The farther my task advanced, 
the greater difficulty I met with in 
transporting this mountain of débris. 
But I worked only the harder. I 
went down to the village for a mo- 
ment only on Sundays. Now that 
[had a sort of retreat at my rencluse, 
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I stayed in it, busy in the even- 
ings with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. I had made a precious 
discovery of books in the ruins of 
the old cabin. 

* When winter came, I passed it 
as before, but I earned more. I was 
already seventeen years old. I had 
grown, and my muscles were un- 
yielding. Spite of my youth, I re- 
ceived a man’s wages. One of the 
gentlemen who superintended the 
works fancied that I was more intel- 
ligent and persevering than the rest, 
and was exceedingly kind to me. 
He would have liked to take me as 
servant and companion, and would 
have opened a way for me in his 
employment, but nothing would lead 
me to abandon my rencluse. I re- 
turned to it, as soon as the snow 
allowed me to set foot there. 


Ill. 


* All the stone was almost broken 
up. There remained only the labor 
of the wheelbarrow. It was not the 
hardest work, but the most tedious. 
I kept at it all this season, and the 
following, and the next after. 

‘At length, at the end of five 
years, I saw, one fine evening, all the 
dismembered body of the giant trans- 
ported to the side of the mountain 
that had been torn up, and forming a 
fine dike to check the ice of the se- 
verest winters, with all the sand the 
“glacier might bring along. My mead- 
ow, which I had drained with little 
canals of stone that carried the water 
to the bed of the torrent, needed no 
enriching to be fertile. There were 
only too many flowers ; it was a per- 
fect garden. The goats no longer 
came there; and in the second year 
I had replanted all the beeches that 
the slide had destroyed, and the young 
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plants werehealthy andleafy. Iwas 
at my last barrow-load, perhaps the 
four-thousandth, when I stayed my 
hand and left it standing, that my 
sister Maguelonne might have the 
pleasure of moving it, and saying 
she had put the final touch to my work. 

“Then I fell upon my knees to 
thank God for the courage he had 
given me and the health he had allowed 
me with which to pursue my task. I 
was but twenty-one years old, enter- 
ing upon my majority, and my work 
was done. 

‘“* The sun was setting in a splendor 
of golden rays and purple clouds. 
The snows upon the peaks gleamed 
like jewels, the cascade sang like a 
chorus of nymphs, a little breeze bent 
the flowers that seemed, to kiss the 
ground with tenderness. Of the 
monster who had annoyed me so, 
nothing was tobe seen. He was for- 
. ever reduced tosilence. He wore no 
longer the form of a giant, and was 
already in part covered with green 
grass, moss, and clematis which had 
sprung up where I had ceased to 
tread. He was no longer ugly; he 
would soon be no longer seen at all. 

“TJ felt so happy that E was wil- 
ling to pardon him; and turning 
towards him, I said, ‘ Now you may 
sleep day and night without my dis- 
turbing you. The evil spirit that 
possessed you is conquered ; I forbid 
ittoreturn. May the lightning spare 
you, and the snow fall light upon 
you!’ 

‘**I seemed to hear, passing along 
the embankment, a deep sigh as it 
were of resignation, which was lost 
among the.mountains. This is the 
last time that I have ever heard 
him, and I have never seen him again 
other than he is now. 

**The next day I prepared a little 
festival. LIinvited Papa Bradat, who 
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had always been a good neighbor and 
a kind friend, to come up at noon 
with all his men and animals, and 
I hastened to fetch my mother and 
sisters. 

“** Come,’ I said, ‘ I have a carriole 
and a horse to take you to the foot 
of the mountain. I have finished my 
work, and have spent some of the 
money reserved for my coming of 
age. We have now only to buy a 
flock and build a little house ; for all 
shall be in common, till my sisters 
shall wish to establish themselves, 
when we will divide everything into 
equal parts.’ 

‘*¢¢ When they came up to our little 

valley, it seemed to them like a dream. 
A thread of smoke was rising from 
the fire built by Bradat and some 
women and girls of the neighborhood 
whom I had summoned, and they 
were preparing the repast, — the 
mountain partridges, heath-hens, and 
cream cheeses. I brought wine, 
sugar, and new bread; the young 
men were setting 4 table with seats of 
planks supported on rudely cut stakes 
of pine, but everything, covered with 
leaves and flowers, wore a festal air. 
A bouquet of rhododendrons and wild 
pinks were hung to a cord to be raised 
to a pole by my mother. As for my- 
self, I had a surprise too, — some 
music I had not dreamed of. Papa 
Bradat had invited one of his friends, 
who was a musician, to come and 
play for us to dance. After break- 
“fast came the ball, and my sisters 
went into it with a full heart and 
nimble feet. My mother wept with 
joy at raising the bouquet, and Mag- 
uelonne covered herself with glory 
by lightly lifting the barrow and 
flinging the last load upon the heap. 
Everybody was gay, friendly, and 
happy. 

““When evening came I took back 
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my family. My mother blessed me, 
and gave me the moncy to build the 
house that you see, and to buy the 
animals for the farm. She consented 
to live with me in my rencluse, my 
’ gisters made a festival and a joy 
of it. 

“You do not see my mother to- 
day, for she does not feel she has 
sufficient occupation here, and wishes 
to be always at work, earning money 
for us. She is at Cauterets, where 
through the season she does up the 
petticoats and finery of the ladies, to 
say nothing of the gentlemen's fine 
shirts. She is sought for everywhere 
because she is a good workwoman, 
and has a kind heart. As to the 
rest of us, you see we are well estab- 
lished, and it is always with regret 
we end our summer season here, and 
with pleasure we return to it in the 
fine weather. Mr. Bear, if he appears, 
is always welcomed in our pantry. 
The game is good and plentiful. I 
have done capitally with my cows. 
My land is worth as much as any 
other, and this coming yearI shall 
double my flocks and herds — that is 
my capital. © 

“This is my history, my dear 
guest,” said Miguel, in closing. “If 
it has wearied you, I ask pardon. 
I have been a little afraid: at first 
lest you should not listen to it with 
seriousness, afterwards that you were 
taking it too seriously.” 

“* My dear Miguel,” I replied, ‘* do 
you know of what I was thinking? 
Counting over in my mind the num- 
ber of blows of your sledge-hammer, 
and of your barrows-full of stones. 
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At first I regretted that a man of 
your worth should not be called to 
exercise his persevering will upon a 
larger field of action; and then I 
said to myself, whatever the theatre, 
we all of us are breakers of stone. 
The man who is capable of recon- 
quering his own domain, as you have 
done, is no ordinary man. What 
strikes me most in your story is not 
chiefly the obstinacy peculiar to our 
peasants (although that, too, is wor- 
thy of respect), it is that you were 
moved by a loftier sentiment: filial 
love, and the struggle to render the 
earth fruitful, elevated into a manly 
duty.” 

Miguel regaled me with another 
repast, then set me on my way home 
through pleasant paths. He would 
accept nothing in return for his hos- 
pitality beyond a few seeds of wild 
flowers which I had gathered on other 
mountains. When I told him that 
one of a botanist’s pleasures is to 
scatter in different spots rare and 
beautiful plants, he was struck by the 
idea, and declared he should hence- 
forth follow my example in his wan- 
derings. 

I was ashamed to havé been treated 
with such kindness by one for whom 
I had done so little. ‘‘ But,” he said, 
in parting, “‘can you not remember 
the words that you said to my father 
once, in my hearing, —‘ Do not let 
this boy spend his life in begging ; 
there is something in his eyes that 
promises better things’? I dwelt 
upon these words ; and who knows if 
it is not to you that I owe the desire 
of making a man of myself!” 
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CHARITY AT COST. 
Tax Exemption an Unjustifiable form of State Aid. 


BY J. P. 


Deacon. — Then why not write it 
all out in an essay, print it in a 
quarterly review or in a pamphlet, 
and send me a copy? 

PuBLican. — Because you would n’t 
read a word of it if I did. You have 
just been re-elected to the General 
Court, and have other things to at- 
tend to. Let me see: the Senate 
this time, isn’t it? Well, I con- 
gratulate you; a senator is all the 
better for being a good church-mem- 
ber. Yes, of course, I want to in- 
fluence legislation, as every honest 
citizen should ; but you must let me 
choose my own way of doing it. I 
know well enough that our average 
law-maker does not take kindly to 
formal political treatises. He is 
nourished upon the cut-feed of fa- 
miliar talk. You must look him in 
the eye, and give him a chance to 
ask questions. Earnest men, full of 
zeal to expose abuses, have too often 
wasted their powder by firing over 
people’s heads. 

Deacon. — Yes, or by aiming at 
them with the small shot of figures. 
I fear that our busy American hu- 
manity will not puzzle over nice 
arithmetical calculations. If you’ve 
found a central principle, show that 
it is theoretically unassailable ; then 
prove its practical application by 
examples taken from all departments 
of human affairs that it covers. That 
used to be the advice of our High 
School teacher, and I make no doubt 
that you agree with it. 

PusBLican.—Entirely ; and I should 
continue his precept thus: If you 
wish to effect any good end, do not 
be afraid of multiplying your illus- 
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trations ; that is, of saying the same 
thing too often. I know well enough 
how difficult it is to concentrate at- 
tention upon fiscal abuses. The 
wealthy and intelligent classes often 
suppose that they profit by them; 
while workingmen, tired with their 
day’s labor, cannot spur their atten- 
tion to grapple with the closely reas- 
oned articles of a quarterly review, 
and seldom receive “‘ with the au- 
thor’s compliments” the unanswer- 
able pamphlet with an appendix full 
of figures. Now, if our friend the 
Reporter chooses to take down our 
evening talk, it will make neither a 
solid essay nor 4 lively magazine 
paper; but, bound to lighter com- 
panions, it will float into thousands 
of American homes, where it may 
induce others to think and talk upon 
a subject whose far-reaching import- 
ance to our country wise men are 
beginning to discern. | 

Deacon. — After all, taxation is a 
hazy matter. The great point is to 
make the people pay the bills; and 
that, you must allow, we contrive to 
do. If we worry ourselves about 
details, the chances are that we dash 
our foolish brains against some great 
moneyed interest, and get no thanks 
for it. European economists have 
given us a very simple maxim : “* The 
best tax is that which raises the most 
money while occasioning the least dis- 
content.” This saves a world of trou- 
blesome investigation, and is proba- 
bly as good in one country as another. 

Pusiican. — The maxim is doubt- 
less an excellent one from the aristo- 
cratic position assumed by many for- 
eign writers upon politics ; but the 
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American democrat should be very 
cautious in accepting it. Our gov- 
‘ernment is based upon the education 
of the people ; and how are they to be 
educated unless they are brought into 
contact with some inconvenience? 
Besides, your maxim — when we get 
to the bottom of it— will never re- 
move any burden from our people. 
It only studies to prevent them from 
connecting their inconvenience with 
its cause, and so quickening their 
faculties to iind a remedy. Every 
now and then somebody agitates the 
question, whether political economy 
should not be taught by our school- 
masters. It should certainly be 
taught by our legislators. It should 
be taught by the same excellent 
method in which domestic economy 
is taught, — that is, by presenting a 
bill, with the items set down, to the 
party who is forced to pay it. I op- 
pose to your maxim one of my own, 
which might be written thus: The 
best tax is that whose action, in the 
long run, shall do most to promote the 
education of the tax-payers. 

Deacon. — Fortunately we need 
not consider questions of direct 
taxes, if, as you tell me, the strong- 
est objections to aiding private in- 
stitutions by exemptions from taxa- 
tion are based upon other grounds. 

Pusiican. — Thank you’ for the 
correction. I ask no points of van- 
tage save those simple canons of 
common-sense which are of univer- 
sal acceptance. Look at the situa- 
tion. Institutions claiming to pro- 
mote charity, education, and religion 
are multiplying about us, and, as 
wealth is accumulated, will multiply 
in a constantly increasing ratio. 
Some of them represent the knowl- 
edge and carefully-gathered experi- 
ence of enlightened men; some of 
them serve to display the whims of 
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eccentric individuals ; some of them 
are important agencies in the hands 
of ecclesiastics who seek to control 
the future of our land. But let us 
admit that all of them — certainly to 
such superficial glances as busy peo- 
ple can give — seem to be doing good. 
Deacon. — A very just admission. 
Now, when you object to general 
laws exempting them from taxation, 
do you not hinder us legislators in 
our efforts to serve the people? 
Pusiican. — Not in the least. I 
only ask you to serve the people at 
cost. I complain that this tax laid 
upon them, by exempting from taxa- 
tion the real estate occupied by al- 
leged charitable institutions, and the 
personal property which they hold, 
is very wasteful as well as eminently 
unjust. Remember that I make no 
objection to giving public money to 
private corporations claiming to pro- 
mote charity, education, or religion. 
It may be that you legislators should 
exact thousands from tax-payers to 
support charities and churches, where 
you now take only hundreds. What- 
ever my views may be concerning the 
proper function of demdcratic gov- 
ernments, I have no occasion to ob- 
trude them here. My protest touches 
a simple matter of administrative 
economy, which no sane person could 
neglect in his private business. It 
runs into a syllogism thus: The 
legislator, in giving aid to charitable 
institutions, is bound to select that 
form of tax which offers a minimum 
of restriction upon natural social 
relations, which falls equitably upon 
all tax-payers, which holds the insti- 
tution benefited to the most rigid 
accountability, and, above all, that 
which gives to the charity all that it 
takes from the citizen. That form 
of tax which consists in exempting 
from taxation the real estate occu- 
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pied by institutions claiming to have 
charitable objects, fulfils none of 
these conditions. It is therefore to 
be condemned. 

Deacon. — Suppose we now leave 
general reasoning, which is some- 
what .unsatisfactory, and take up 
concrete cases. 

Pousiican. — With all. my heart. 
But our Reporter must supply ficti- 
tious names and objects for any in- 
stitutions we may chance to mention. 
It would not be right to select for 
public criticism the managers of par- 
ticular charities; we only wish to 
consider whether a special form of 
taxation rests upon any principle 
that can be recognized in a demo- 
cratic State. 

Deacon. — Here is Jones’s Mis- 
sion,—the five-story freestone front, 
—you know it. Distributes tracts, 
with a good doctrinal snap in them. 
Now the question is, What sort of 
tax had you better pay to aid it? 

Pcbiican. —I do not admit that 
that is the question. I am indignant 
at the assumption that I should be 
taxed to distribute Jones’s tracts, 
which I consider to be full of false 
doctrine and mischief. I thought 
the State did not interfere in matters 
of theological metaphysics ; and yet 
you propose to tax me and my chil- 
dren annually, forever, to distribute 
Jones’s heresies. Why should not 
Jones’s estate bear the total expense 
of circulating his unhappy views? I 
claim the right to spend my money 
for tracts which tell people what I 
believe to be the truth. 

Deacon. — Well, that example was 
unfortunate, I admit. Everybody is 
so touchy about theology. Jones 
died fifty years ago, and was perhaps 
abreast with the best religious knowl- 
edge of his time. But scientific in- 
vestigation, and the biblical criticism 
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of Christian scholars, have certainly 
done something for the world since 
he left it. If he were alive to-day, 
it is more than probable that he 
would be refuting his own tracts. 
Take another case. There is Brown's 
Beef and Broth Kitchen. It was 
a capital idea to endow an estab- 
lishment where, during the winter 
months, all in want of a meal can 
get it free, or at a nominal cost. 
You surely cannot object to pay a 
tax in its aid? 

Pus.ican. — Certainly not, if that 
tax is levied year by year, and upon 
the recommendation of some tribu- 
nal constituted to hear all sides, and 
to hold the institution to strict ac- 
countability ; but before Brown’s 
trustees are permitted to collect 
their annual tribute, a Social Sci- 
ence Association, to which I belong, 
claims the right to put in a remon- 
strance. — 

** How is this,” we say; ‘‘are we 
to be taxed in aid of certain crude 
notions of charity conceived by one 
Mr. Brown? Please to look at these 
statistics. Here are farmers all over 
New England on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, just because they cannot per- 
suade men and women to stay in the 
country, where their labor will give 
them a comfortable support. And 
now conres this philanthropic but 
mistaken Brown, to offer a new in- 
ducement to crowd the overstocked 
market of the city by publishing far 
and wide his assurance that, work or 
no work, nobody shall want food. 
We believe that the money we are to 
be taxed to raise could be expended 
in ways that would tend to remove 
the causes of ill-requited labor; and, 
so believing, we must protest against 
this demoralizing use of it.” 

Now if our protest is temporarily 
unheard, we are content to wait, 
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knowing that one of two things is 
likely to happen. Either Brown’s 
trustees, finding that they are looked 
after, and no longer allowed to tax 
the people under general laws, will 
bestir themselves to remove objec- 
tionable features from the working 
of their establishment; or, if they 
neglect to do this, we shall strength- 
en our arguments with fresh evidence, 
and remove the tax another year. 
Deacon.—What you say has some 
weight, so far as it relates to in- 
stitutions, to whose functions some 


class of citizens may reasonably ob- - 


ject. But consider those private 
charities, whose work must be sat- 
isfactory to both saint and sage. 
Here we have cases in which this 
exemption tax, which is so stealth- 
ily collected, must be one of the 
best that can be devised. Let me 
give you an example: Robinson’s 
Charitable Cork-Leg Institute is one 
of the oldest and most respectable 
of our private charities. I happen 
to know all about it, as my uncle 
is one of the trustees. They gave 
cork-legs in Robinson’s day, but now 
manufacture a mechanical substitute 
under Palmer’s patent. Here we have 
beneficence, to which neither Relig- 
ion nor Science can take exception. 
The missionary would agree that it 
was a good thing to aid those whom 
Heaven has made cripples. The econ- 
omist, while admitting the legitimacy 
of that form of charity which proposes 
to restore men to their full efficiency 
as producers, could find no demorali- 
zation in its secondary effects. For 
who would submit to amputation in 
order to be entitled to its aid? The 
exemption tax is annually levied in 
aid of Robinson's undoubted charity. 
And here, at least, it must be justifi- 
able. 

Pusican. — If it were ever allow- 
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able, I grant that it would be so in 
such a case as this. And yet I never 
pass that sumptuous building on the 
corner of D Street without think- 
ing that the Institute should move 
out of it. 

Deacon. — What a singular idea! 
How could Robinson’s trustees be 
more comfortably established? Their 
parlor is the handiest place in the 
world to look over the paper on your 
way down town. Why, it is pleasure 
enough to sit at their bow-window 
and watch the crowds of people. 
Pusrican.—And it is on behalf of 
those people that I am inclined to 
remonstrate. They want that build- 
ing for shops and lawyers’ offices, 
and would pay roundly for it. Were 
it used for the purposes for which it 
is needed, it would yield a rent of 
ten thousand dollars, and pay into 
the city treasury a tax of one thou- 
sand. You know well enough that if 
those trustees were carrying on that 
leg manufacture as private individ- 
uals, or as directors for a joint-stock 
company, they would go inte the 
country and rent a building that 
would answer their purpose for five 
hundred dollars a year. The Insti- 
tute was surrounded by dwelling- 
houses twenty years ago; but the 
general interests of the community 
required that they should be vacated, 
and it was done. 

Deacon. — Yes; but thcir propri- 
etors never professed to be influenced 
by motives of public spirit. 

Pusrican.— Certainly not. They 
had their reading-rooms and other 
conveniences that they were loth to 
give up; but they could n’t pay the 
taxes, poor fellows! and had to go. 
No, that wasn’t their cnly motive. 
They received good prices for their 
estates. This moncy they either in- 
vested or put into their business. 
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There being no legislative meddling 
in the matter, they were obliged to 
give their private property a maxi- 
mum of utility to the community. 
Now, if these trustees were held to 
business accountability like common 
citizens, they would feel obliged to 
put the value locked up in their build- 
ing to useful work ; or, if they chose 
to keep it where it is, they would be 
compelled to pay a handsome portion 
of the people’s taxes for the privilege. 
I know they claim that the fund is 
large enough to supply all the legs 


which are demanded, and to give 


them a trip down the harbor when 
the Anatomical Convention meets 
in June. But, if this is the case, I 
need pay no tax in its aid. Or, if 
I pay one, I have aright to ask that it 
shall be economically expended in 
annual beneficence. Now, remem- 
ber that this crural charity is excep- 
tional in its undoubted and perma- 
nent excellence. As you well ob- 
served, neither Science nor Religion 
can find any flaw in it. We can see 
no reason why its utility should not 
be as great one hundred years hence 
as it is to-day. If, then, in this case 
I have good cause to protest against 
a permanent exemption tax, it will 
go far towards settling the matter. 
And I do protest against it. I will 
cheerfully pay a tax to aid Robin- 
son’s charity, if my legislators think 
best; but I ask for a just form of 
tax. I ask for one that puts the 
least possible restriction upon the 
natural industrial relations of the 
community. The exemption tax 
seems designed to produce a max- 
imum of derangement in those rela- 
tions. I ask for a tax that falls 
equally upon all. This selects a sin- 
gle community for its exactions. I 
ask for a tax which holds the institu- 
tion benefited to a rigid accountabil- 
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ity, — that is to say, I want its tran- 
sactions brought before the people 
(or before some tribunal representing 
them), as the condition of their an- 
nual liberality. The exemption tax 
does nothing of the sort; it is a pre- 
mium upon inefficiency. Finally, I 
ask for a tax that gives to the char- 
ity all that it takes from the tax- 
payer. But if this exemption tax 
enables Robinson’s trustees to oc- 
cupy a building whose rental value 
is ten thousand dollars, when they 
could hire one for five hundred just 
as good for all the purposes of their 
benevolent manufactory, it signally 
fails in thatimportant condition. Of 
course, I do not claim that these 
trustees take all the taxes they are 
permitted to levy upon the people in 
annual instalments. The greater 
part of them they may mass into one 
enormous sum to be taken when they 
choose to sell their estate. This, 
however, makes no essential differ- 
ence in the case. 

Now let us clinch this matter by 
an imaginary example, of which it 
would not be difficult to find existing 
counterparts. 

A and B each leave two hundred 
thousand dollars to found institutions 
for the distribution of Bibles. The 
money is invested in’ real estate, 
taxed unless “occupied by” a charity. 
A’s trustees, by reason of their 
improvidence, or for their private 
convenience, spend one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in putting a costly build- 
ing upon an expensive piece of land. 
B’s trustees, who are determined to 
give their trust a maximum of effi- 
ciency in its designated work, buy a 
sufficient building for ten thousand 
dollars, and spend the income of 
their remaining property in the dis- 
tribution of Bibles. Now let us grant 
—which is granting a great deal — 
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that the people should be taxed to 
aid both these institutions. I ask 
you, which of them should take most 
of their money? 


Deacon. — Evidently, B’s institu-. 


tion, which is economically managed, 
and does the most work with a given 
amount of property. 

Pusiican. — And yet your exemp- 
tion laws permit the careless trustees 
of A to take, every year, ten times 
as much of our money as they give 
the prudent trustees of B. And, as 
if this were not enough, they offer an 
additional bonus for incompetency, 
by permitting A’s trustees to appro- 
priate, by the sale of their exempted 
estate, a sum of money which is likely 
to be ten times as large as can be 
secured by B’s trustees. % 

Deacon.— But society has one 
security to which we must give due 
weight. Remember that the trustees 
of our private charities are apt to be 
picked men, both morally and intel- 
lectually. 

Pustican. —I cordially admit it. 
They are just the men who will man- 
age a bank or a railroad, where their 
private interest is constantly urging 
them, and public criticism constantly 
checking them, honorably, and to the 
best advantage. But when we in- 
trust any body of men with arbitrary 
powers, and take from them those 
curbs to which the best of us are 
somewhat indebted for our good be- 
havior, they will be — what Dickens 
called himself — “ very human.” 
Why should they be more watchful 
over the people’s interests, than the 
legislators we pay to take care of 
them? Take a respectable corpora- 
tion, put it over a good sort of charity 
with an ample fund to spend, let it 
feel that it is beyond the reach of 
public criticism, and it will gradually 
fossilize, you may be sure of that. It 
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will never do to allow any body less 
perfect than a board of archangels 
to tax the people at pleasure, under. 
general laws. 

Deacon. — In the city, where land 
is very valuable, the exemption tax 
may be wasteful. But in the country, 
where institutions require extensive 
grounds, some persons might think 
that its action would be unexcep- 
tionable. 

Reporter. — If you will permit 
me to break in upon your conversa- 
tion, I can offer an illustration that 
may touch the point. Fifteen years 
ago a few of us poor newspaper men 
bought land and built ourselves some 
humble homes, just beyond the city 
line in the town of X——. The facili- 
ties for communication with the city 
were then imperfect, the taxes high, 
and the land dear. Many persons 
said that we had invested our hard- 
earned money very foolishly. Your 
opinion, Mr. Publican, was different. 
Do you happen to remember the ad- 
vice you gave us? 

Pusiican. — Perfectly. I remind- 
ed you that in making that purchase 
you did not in fact pay an exorbi- 
tant price for comparatively poor and 
heavily taxed land, because, at the 
same time, you purchased an interest 
in the very best land in the town. I 
told you that those fifty acres, that 
crowned the hill just above your cot- 
tages, from their situation, as well 
as the noble prospects by land and 
sea that they offered, must be cov- 
ered by the residences of energetic 
men who lead the business of the 
city. I advised you to live with the 
greatest economy, save or borrow 
money to buy another piece of land, 
and build a station upon it, if, upon 
that condition, the railroad directors 
would agree to stop their,trains at 
the foot of the hill. I asserted that 
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your self-denial would find its legiti- 
mate reward in developing the value 
of the hill-side lands upon which you 
had purchased a right of taxation. 
The taxes upon your cottage sites 
would thus be lowered; you could 
sell your garden plots as house lots ; 
and the market value of the property 
you retained would be greatly in- 
creased. 

Reporter. — Well, sir, we fol- 
lowed your advice to the letter, and 
for a time all seemed to be coming 
out well. After our station was es- 
tablished, the capabilities of that 
hill-side were perceived. Land com- 
panies were preparing to negotiate, 
and it seemed about to fall to its 
natural uses. But we awcke one 
morning to be told that our fifty 
acres had been purchased by the 
Trustees of Smith’s Retreat for Re- 
duced Farmers, and were forever 
exempted from all taxation. And 
that meant, of course, that we citi- 
zens of X must not only labor 
harder and scrimp more to pay the 
present taxes of that exempted land, 
but were deprived of its prospective 
value as taxable property, in view of 
which we invested our earnings. 

Pusiican. —I must acknowledge 
that my advice was founded upon 
considerations of natural justice 
which our statutes do not sanction. 
When I last visited X ; and 
wished to take my usual walk upon 
the hill to see the sunset, I was con- 
fronted by a placard saying that 
Smitlfs trustees would prosecute 
anybody who presumed to set foot 
upon their land. Had it not been 
for our foolish exemption laws, 
a broad street open to all the peo- 
ple would have crossed those noble 
heights 

Reporter. —If I may speak of 
the wrongs of my neighbors, I can 
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tell you of an injustice which may 
almost moye a smile. Smith’s trus- 
tees use their untaxed central posi- 
tion to run a retail milk business, 
thus entering into competition with 
“farmers in the outskirts of our, town 
who are compelled to pay heavy 
taxes, not only upon their own 
farms, but the taxes of Smith’s com- 
peting farm into the bargain. * 
Deacon.— The injustice is evident. 
But good people would say that you 
might feel some satisfaction in know-. 
ing that the unfair taxes we legisla- 
tors permit irresponsible persons to 
levy upon you, go to increase the 
comforts of those unfortunate agri- 
culturists who are the objects of 
Smith’s posthumous provision. 
Reporter. — But the sting of the 
wrong lies in the fact that they do 
nothing of the sort. So far as any 
annual advantage to Smith’s benefi- 
ciaries is concerned, the money that 
you take from us might as well be 
thrown into the sea. Why, those 
poor farmers would be exactly as 
well off upon land that might be 
reached by a few hours’ ride on the © 
railroad, where taxes are nominal, 
and where value scarcely can in- 
crease for fifty years. Suppose taxes 
were estimated, as they should be, 
as part of the necessary cost of 
a charity, with what face could 
Smith's trustees present their claims 
for public aid to the amount of their 
tax-bills, present and prospective? 
Observe this also. While Smith’s 
trustees are permitted to descend 
upon our town of X , and tax us 
and our children, we have not the 
slightest voice in their appointment. 
You compel us to support town 
schools; but, if we see that our 


*It may be as well to mention that this has been 
literally true in the case of an institution holding 
more than fifty acres of land within half an hour’s 
walk of the Boston line. 
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money is wasted in carrying them 
on, we can turn out the school com- 
mittee and Choose a better one. But 
however foolish may be the adminis- 
tration of Smith’s trustees, we have 
neither the power to call them to ac- 
count, nor the feeblest voice in the 
selection of their successors. If this 
is not ‘* taxation without representa- 
tion,” it is a very pretty imitation 
of it. 
Pus.ican. — Our friend seems to 
confine his objections to the power 
possessed by Smith's trustees to tax 
him through real estate. But, under 
our laws, exempting personal prop- 
erty held by an alleged charitable in- 
stitution, they have liberty to wrong 
him in other ways. If they take a 
fancy to own the stock of his town 
bank, it is obvious that no tax-payer 
can afford to compete with them. 
They may buy ag many shares as 
they choose, and pay for them with 
the United States bonds that Smith 
bequeathed to his institution. Hav- 
ing thus put an important part of the 
wealth of X: 
all assessment, they may exact addi- 
tional taxes from the citizens of that 
town to make up the deficiency. In 
view, however, of the larger interests 
of the general community, it is right 
to make our first protest against re- 
strictions placed upon the free circu- 
lation of property in land. This is 
the life-blood of a democratic State. 
Deacon. — There is a good deal in 
what you say. Still, there are occa- 
sions when this exemption tax works 
so well, that it seems a pity to dis- 
turb it. There was our Deacon Div- 
idend, who died the other day,—a 
great railroad operator, and a grind- 
ing, close-fisted old fellow, as we all 
know. But bless you, he has left 
three lundred thousand dollars to 
found a True Zion College. Here 
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we have education and religion com- 
bined in strongest doses; for every- 
body, from president to janitor, . 
must make. an annual profession of 
faith in our creed, or he will be 
turned out of office. Really here is 
a case where the people had better 
ask no questions, but pay their yearly 
tribute to carry out the views of our 
distinguished philanthropist ! 
Pupiican.—I see that you are 
not in earnest ; you are talking upon 
my side of the question. For you, 
Mr. American Legislator, know as 
well as I do that if this dead deacon 
is allowed to have perpetual direc- 
tion of all that ever belonged to 
him,—the three hundred thousand 
dollars subject to taxation,—he has 
all that he can reasonably ask, and 
probably more than he deserves. 
I protest against being taxed to sup- 
port his petty sectarian college, upon 
which President Porter —a Chris- 
tian educator, whose judgment is 
worth a thousand times that of Div- 
idend — assures me that his money 
is ** wasted, and worse than wasted.” 
Remember that this most unjust im- 
post that you lay upon the citizen 
lessens his ability to aid those chari- 
ties which his conscience approves, 
and to forward those productive in- 
dustries by which labor is remune- 
rated. What is more notorious than 
the evil wrought by crude and hasty 
schemes of charity devised to glorify 
ignorant and selfish donors? They 
are the curse of England to-day. 
Deacon. — Will you tell me pre- 
cisely what legislation, in relation to 
our exemption laws, you believe that 
thoughtful persons demand? It is 
certain that existing institutions 
must be treated with great tender- 
ness. ; 
Pubiican. — There you are right. 
We cannot afford to cure one wrong 
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by another. So far as men’s invest- 
ments or bequests have been influ- 
_ enced by the understanding that 
they might tax their neighbors to 
carry out their views of charity or re- 
ligion, compensation must be granted. 
. The faith of the State, as interpreted 
by a competent tribunal, must be kept 
‘at any cost. Whenever this subject 
is seriously discussed, difficult ques- 
tions will arise which need not here 
be indicated. When the time comes 
to consider the claims of existing in- 
stitutions, I may offer some sug- 
gestions that would now be prema- 
ture. What we ask first is this: 
That, in the case of all charities, 
hereafter to be founded, this monstrous 
mode of State aid be abolished. Let 
all futureeBrowns and Smiths and 
Dividends be given to understand 
that they must pay their own way, 
unless their trustees, year by year, 
can show good reasons why the peo- 
ple should be taxed to aid them. In 
addition to this, we ask that no ex- 
isting institution, controlled by a 
private corporation, shall, upon sale 
of exempted property, be permitted 
to appropriate its increased value for 
secular or non-charitable purposes. 
This privilege should in all cases be 
purchased, as private individuals are 
forced to purchase it,—by pay- 
ing up back tax-bills. I have already 
shown you that the immense wealth 
with which ecclesiastical bodies have 
possessed themselves under cover of 
our exemption laws was never con- 
templated by our legislators. They 
never intended to allow private cor- 
porations to sweep in the earnings of 
others in enormous sums, and then 
to make the people pay taxes forever 
upon their own property so wrong- 
fully appropriated. * 

Deacon.— That is true enough; 


*See OLD AND New for April, 1873. 
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but come to the practical question: 
Can you expect the average politi- 
cian to do much about it? The peo- 
ple are very busy, and very easily be- 
fooled. Satan has shown his usual 
sagacity, in covering a bad thing with 
the best of names. Remember all 
the societies, churches, and charities 
that assess their annual millions upon 
the people. Remember the immense 
funds that are at their disposal to fee 
lawyers and lobbyists, and to crush 
obnoxious legislators. Can you ex- 
pect me to stand up against all 
this? 

Pusiican.— Demand what is just, 
and you will soon have the respect 
and sympathy of those who are most 
wisely interested in charity, educa- 
tion, and religion. Already a Chris- 
tian church has petitioned that this 
injustice be no longer continued; 
already the professors of an Evangel- 
ical college have voluntarily surren- 
dered their privilege of exemption 
from taxation; already a prominent 
Bible society declines to receive 
this most objectionable form of 
State aid. 

Deacon. —I know you will admit 
that many private charitable institu- 
tions, are worth far more to the com- 
munity than the exemption tax paid 
towards their support. 

Pousiican. — Most cheerfully I ad- 
mit it. If you think it good policy 
to aid private charities by general 
taxation, do it in an equitable way. 
Let the managers of such charities 
present their accounts before the 
people, or before some tribunal con- 
stituted to represent them. Let them 
show that they are conducting their 
trust upon the sound business prin- 
ciple that gives a maximum of char- 
ity at a minimum of cost. Let them 
show that they are doing a work of 
real utility that no other agency 
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could accomplish so cheaply and so 
well; and then, let them ask for an 
annual grant of money in its aid. 
I could mention one or two of our pri- 
vate institutions, unsectarian in their 
character, which fulfil every condi- 
tion of enlightenegl beneficence. They 
are managed with economy, and their 
machinery is constantly adjusted to 
meet the changing needs of the day. 
They are instruments through which 
the wisest and best of living men and 
women give personal service in meet- 
ing those forms of ignorance and pov- 
erty which at present threaten society. 
And yet these institutions do not re- 
ceive one tenth as much of our tax- 
payers’ money as is lavished upon 
the notions of dead men, who made 
blundering guesses at the require- 
ments of a generation they never saw. 
Let me repeat that it is not the fact 
of State aid to private bodies who 
manage charities to which I here ob- 
ject. I protest only against its qual- 
ity. I protest that you legislators 
are false to your duty in giving the 
people’s money, indirectly and in 
indefinite amounts, to corporations 
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which you hold to no accountability, 
and to which you would never dare 
to vote it openly. Tax us to support 
charity and education. Tax us to 
support religion, if you can believe 
that an impost for this purpose is 
consistent with the principles of 
American government. But let us 
know what we pay, and why we pay 
it. If you take our money to sup- 
port religion, see that you give as 
much of it to those who worship upon 
the hard benches of a white-washed 
meeting-house, as to their fellow-sin- 
ners who can afford to own luxurious 
pews in a gaudy chapel. See to it 
that Dives, who, in many of our 
States, pays his splendid choir from 
a tax-exempted fund, receives no 
more of the people’s earnings than 
the humble laborer who is forced to 
sing his own psalms, and just man- 
ages to support his minister from his 
heavily-taxed wages. Do all for char- 
ity that you think our government 
can profitably undertake; but vote 
our money openly, and under condi- 
tions that will ensure its wise expen- 
diture. Give us our Charity at cost. 





THE POLARIS. 


* God will bring us through.” — Journal of John Herring. 


They faced with valiant hearts their fate, 
Exiled upon their raft of ice ; 

Worn, famished, drenched, and desolate ; 
Aliens beneath the Polar skies. 


They did not murmur ; silently 
Their eyes unquailing saw their doom 
To fight, to fail, to waste and die, 
The black, cold wave their nameless tomb. 


While we on beds of softness lie, 

They sleepless stand through nights of fear,’ 
Pierced by the needles of the sky, 

And visited by visions drear. 
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Wolf-like the winds how] fierce and grim; 
The hungry seas, more wolf-like still, 

Snatch at their floe’s diminished rim, 
And at their feet their torrents spill. 


The giant berg above them shone 

With nodding towers which spectral gleam ; 
Round it the surges toss and moan, 

And o’er it wild fowl soar and scream. 


Breast close to manly breast, like rocks, 
They stand impatient for the day ; 

Endure the billows’ cruel shocks, 
Ice-mailed in clouds of freezing spray. 


The dumb, white terror of the snow, 
The wheeling gulls, but answer give, 
And thunder of the rending floe, 
To every prayer, but still they live. 


Their cry of faith, — was it unheard? 

Far hid in light, One heard and knew: 
Soared bird-like to Him the true word, — 

** God sees us, He will bring us through.” 


Gently his finger drew them on 

To where his creatures gave them food, 
And softer suns upon them shone, 

And lo! two ships before them stood. 


Their faith the mountains did remove, 
And bore far off each icy crest, 

And now they bask in rays of love: 
“He giveth His beloved rest.” 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HOLYSHADIAN HABITS — A REMAINDER 
— AT RINGHURST AGAIN — UNDER 
RESTRAINT — SELFISHNESS — FAN- 
CIED NECESSITY — THE CIGAR—DIF- 
FICULTIES — A LOVELY NIGHT — I 
AM PLACED IN AN AWKWARD POSI- 
TION — I OVERHEAR — I: BECOME 
THE MASTER OF A SECRET — MY DIARY 
— A DREAM — AWAKENING — AN 
ENTRY — THE WEDDING — PUZ- 
ZLEMENTS — I AM INFORMED OF 
MY FATHER’S ILL NEALTH — AFTER 
THE WEDDING —THOUGHTS — SOME- 
THING ABOUT UNCLE HERBERT — 
THE BLANK PAGE — THE UNFIN- 
ISHED SENTENCE. 


I nap brought with me from Holy- 
shade several habits more or less ex- 
pensive. Not that I then considered 
them in that light; on the contrary, 
I really was unacquainted with the 
word expense; but the habits were 
none the less deserving of the epithet 
‘on that account. : 

Among these habits I do, undoubt- 
edly, include smoking. Not as the 
luxury of after years, when, friends 
and loves having failed us, the pipe 
is sought as the sure confidant and 
sympathizer. 

To the smoker it is the pipe, not 
time, that is the consoler. 

But the grave and philosophic pipe 
is not for the jaunty season of youth. 
This latter is best fitted with the 
cigar, which, carried as easily between 
the lips as the protestations of a flirt, 
is for public display, and not for pri- 
vate comfort. Frivolity is associated 
with the notion of cigars; gravity 
with that of the pipe. Of course I 
speak of the pipe that gives constant 


employment to the hands as well as 
to the mouth; and what I. praise, is 
the lawful use, and not the abuse, 
which has often caused the pipe to 
share with wine the reproach of being 
the enemy that man has “ put into 
his mouth to steal away his brains.” 

At Holyshade, of course, smoking 
was a necessary complement of * fast- 
ness,” and we imitated our elders. 
Many of us suffered martyrdom in 
the cause, and experienced strange 
sensations. We smoked, not because 
we liked it, but because we liked to 
smoke. 

At: Hillborough I was my own 
master, and cultivated the habit to 
such an extent, that, to visit Ring- 
hurst, where no smoking was allowed, 
except in the greenhouse, where it was 
supposed to hurt nobody, and benefit 
the plants, was to mc, now, a depri- 
vation of no ordinary character. I 
ought to add here, that, in all frank- 
ness (for which I trust this record is 
remarkable), I must omit the words 
‘“‘of an ordinary character,” as im- 
plying that I was accustomed to some 
deprivations ; this would convey to 
the reader an idea of my life, at this 
time, scarcely in accordance with 
facts. I knew nothing of deprivations. 
I could only see around me every- 
body living for themselves, and it 
had never occurred to me that I or 
any one should live for anybody else. 
I indeed was of opinion that my fa- 
ther ought to have considered my 
happiness before his own, when the 
idea of a second Lady Colvin had 
first entered his head; but as he had 
not done so, his example was only 
another confirmation of my views of 
the general selfishness of life. 
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The * independent spirit,” which it 
was the boast of Holyshade training 
to cultivate in its alumni, comes very 
easily to mean, simply, selfishness. 

Had it not been for the special 
occasion of Alice’s wedding, and that 
my dear Austin was there, I fancy 
that Ringhurst Whiteboys would not 
have been honored with my pres- 
ence, because of the general restric- 
tion placed on tobacco by Mrs. Com- 
berwood, who rather looked upon it 
as: something quéstionable if not 
absolutely wicked, and by Mr. Com- 
berwood, who disliked it, not only on 
account of the feeling of nausea 
which it usually caused him, but be- 
cause it was in his mind generally as- 
sociated with what he styled “* young 
puppyism.” 

I could not understand why he 
could tolerate a cigar in Sir Fred- 
erick’s, or Cavander’s, or my Uncle 
Herbert’s mouth, and sneer at it as 
*¢ puppyism” in mine. 

However, my pipe, I mean my 
cigar, was to be put out on this oc- 
casion, and I felt myself, therefore, 
under a restraint perfectly new to me. 

On retiring for the night (every- 
body wanted to go tobed more or less 
early, and neither Austin nor his 
brother were inclined to stop up and 
“ talk”), I moodily opened my valise 
and took out my diary, so negli- 
gently kept about this time, as to 
resemble a partly finished house, 
with the parlors and second story 
taken, and no one in the drawing- 
room or attics; and, with my diary, 
out came my cigar-case. 

There was the temptation. 

My little room was without a fire- 
place; indeed, it was only an out- 
of-the-way store closet, temporarily 
used for sleeping accommodation, 
and there was no exit for the tell- 
tale smoke that way. 
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_ The window was, evidently, not a 
bad notion, faute de mieux ; but then 
I was sure that the smoke would ob- 
stinately persist in entering my apart- 
ment, and I firmly believed that the 
unaccustomed perfume would have 
roused the household. 

The longer I eyed my cigars, the 
greater the obstacles to their enjoy- 
ment, the stronger grew my desire 
to achieve the feat of smoking on the 
forbidden ground. 

It was a fine, warm night; other 
windows besides mine might be open, 
and the smell of the tobacco would 
be everywhere. 

I looked out on to the garden. 
Immediately below me, not three feet 
from the window-sill, was a sort of 
landing-place, about six feet square, 
with a leaden gutter running round 
it. Nothing could have been easier 
than to have stepped out, placed a 
chair for myself, shut my window, 
and smoked comfortably. 

I stepped out. The other windows 
were all closed. Lights out and 
everybody asleep, or, at all events, 
in bed. Notasound. Now, as the 
merest chance would have it, a care- 
less gardener, contrary, of course, to 
reiterated orders of the strictest char- 
acter, had left a ladder against the 
side of this projection. He had prob- 
ably been interrupted in nailing up 
some trellis, which I noticed to be 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition, 
and, without a thought, had left his 
ladder where it now stood. 

My mind was made up. I locked 
my door, put out my candle, took 
my cigars, cautiously shut my win- 
dow after me, and descended the . 
ladder. 

I landed on the dewy lawn, and 
was congratulating myself on not hav- 
ing forgotten the fusees (smokers are 
generally dependent upon accident 
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for their lights), when it occurred to 
me that one of the seats now under 
the veranda would make my position 
more comfortable. 

Ringhirst was, I have before de- 
scribed, Elizabethan, and as angular 
as‘ the plan of a fortification by 
Vauban. The veranda had been 
carried wellnigh all round the house, 
and had been ingeniously contrived 
to fit into the several triangles of the 
building. 

Thus Mr. Comberwood’s study 
was situated in a recess, at, so to 
speak, the apex of the triangle, at 
one extreme corner of whose base I 
had just descended. As I turned 
into the veranda to carry into exe- 
cution my idea about the chair, I saw 
the window of Mr. Comberwood’s 
study suddenly opened, and the win- 
dow thrown up. 

The little light that there was 
within came from the green-shaded 
candles which only lit a small circle 
around them on a table covered with 
books and papers. At the window 
stood Mr. Comberwood himself, with 
his necktie off, and in‘an easy dress- 
ing-gown, evidently refreshing his 
head after some work of reading and 
writing. 

I thought I would wait quietly, for 
it would not be long before he would 
close the window, and withdraw. 

He could not see me, as I was 
blotted into the shade of a corner ; 
but I felt certain that he would have 
heard the striking of a light, and 
would have scented the forbidden 
weed after the first puff. 

The night air seemed to have the 
desired effect, for he passed his hand 
over his forehead, as if smoothing 
away the wrinkle of some recent 
trouble, and half turning towards the 
chair whence he had, I suppose, just 
risen, he said, in a low voice, but 
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perfectly audible to me where I 
stood, — 

“There, that’s enough. You are 
not a child, and yet you really seem 
to wish me to think you one, by your 
extraordinary behavior.” 

Whom was he addressing? It was 
evidently the finish of a conversation, 
and the opening of the window had 
served as a relief perhaps to its in- 
tensity, and as a signal to the person 
with whom he had been engaged, that 
it was now time to make an end of it. 

Such was my impression from his 
whole manner. Whatever it was I 
ought not to hear it; still there was, 
I felt sure, not much more to be 
heard, and every instant I fully ex- 
pected to see him close the window ; 
and then, when the light should have 
disappeared, I would indulge in my 
cigar. 

He quitted the window, and, as 
well as I could see, reseated himself 
at his table. 

Somebody was standing by him, I 
fancied; but as his chair was on the 
same side as my hiding-place, I could 
only catch a glimpse of him now by 
stretching forward, and this I fancied 
might lead to discovery. 

I dared not move, and began to 
hope that I might not be able to hear. 

But neither dared I, in my own 
behalf, stop my ears; so, trusting to 
the speedy termination of the confer- 
ence, whatever it might be, I remained 
where I was, and against my will I 
was forced to listen. 

‘Must it be to-morrow? O, papa, 
it cannot be too late even now.” 

It was Alice speaking, in a tone so 
earnest, so imploring, that even had 
I been able to stir from the spot 
without risking detection, I should 
have felt myself spell-bound by the 
force of my own suddenly awakened 
interest. 
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Mr. Comberwood replied. He was 
evidently vexed, and spoke in his 
most abrupt manner. 

*¢ Nonsense, Alice! this is a whim, 
afancy—-afancy. You are nervous, 
you know, and —and — overexcited.” 

“No,” she answered, almost de- 
spairingly. ‘I have struggled with 
myself and against myself till now. 
And now—” She paused, and pres- 
ently added, in a voice that died 
away, as though hope too had died 
in the heart that gave utterance to 
the words, ‘‘ I dread to-morrow.” 

I think she must have been kneel- 
ing by his chair, and that at this mo- 
ment Mr. Comberwood rose and paced 
the room for a few seconds. Then 
he spoke, this time severely, — 

** Alice, this is folly, sentimental 
folly. You have been encouraged 
_ too much in this sort of thing —al- 
ways spoilt— from a child—so that 
you never knew your own mind.” 

He waited, as if expecting some 
interruption on her part; none came, 
however, and he continued, with less 
severity, but with increasing firm- 
ness. 

“This match was deferred once on 
your account. Your mother yielded 
to your wishes ; so did we all. The 
Sladens were satisfied, and Sir Fred- 
erick behaved uncommonly well — 
very well. You must understand, 
Alice, that you cannot play fast and 
loose with a serious engagement, as 
you can with sentiments and opin- 
ions, taking up one view one day, 
and another the next.” 

A heavy sigh was the only com- 
ment upon this part of her father’s 
speech. He seemed to take it as 
corroborative evidence of the truth 
of his statement, and in some sort 
as an expression of repentance for 
the past. 

He resumed, — 
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* You do not sufficiently consider 
others. You owe a duty to your 
parents, a duty which seems to be 
omitted in some of the new religious 
notions you ’ve adopted from time to 
time.” 

*¢ No, indeed, father,” she broke in 
with, but wearily. ‘It is for mam- 
ma’s sake and for yours, more than 
for mine, that I speak now.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that, 
at all events,” returned Mr. Comber- 
wood, catching at an admission which 
he saw he could turn to his own ac- 
count ; “* as, if you are sincere in your 
desire to please us, we have only to 
intimate what our wishes in this mat- 
ter really are, in order to ensure your 
compliance.” 

** But, father,” said Alice, speaking 
slowly, as though she were picking 
her way along a path beset by diffi- 
culties at every step, ‘if you knew 
— if I tell you —that this marriage 
cannot bring me happiness —if I 
own that I was wrong in giving my 
consent — ” 

Mr. Comberwood dashed his fist 
down on the table, and broke out 
angrily, — 

* Tf you told me that now, I should 
tell you that it’s all of a piece with 
your character, that you don’t know 
what you’re talking about, that we 
cannot be made fools of in the eyes 
of every one; and that — that if you 
did n’t want to marry him you should 
not have accepted, and that having 
accepted, you cannot go from your 
word. It’s too late, too late. Get 
up, and don’t let me hear any more 
of such trash.” 

When next Alice spoke, her voice 
trembled through her effort to be 
calm. 

“You will not forget this night, 
father; you will remember that at 
the last moment I implored you to 
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defer this marriage,”—I heard Mr. 
Comberwood’s movement of impa- 
tience, — ‘“* but do not be afraid for 
mamma’s and your sake, and for the 
sake of those whose good opinion you 
seem to consider of greater impor- 
tance than my happiness — hear me 
out, father ; it is of no use to be angry 
and impatient with me now. I will 
do what you consider to be my duty 
in this wretched matter.” 

There was by this time a third per- 
son on the scene. It was Mrs. Com- 
berwood. Igathered her observation 
rather from Alice’s reply than from 
what I heard her say. 

“ Tf Alice would but give us a rea- 
son — ” 

“There is no reason, mother, that 
I can give you.” ’ 

“ Of course not — she has no rea- 
son,” said Mr. Comberwood, brusque- 
ly, as though his patience had reached 
its limits. ‘She is unreasonable — 
always was, always has been.” 

“Tt will do no good to speak like 
that,” said his wife, reprovingly. 

“ Nothing will do any good now,” 
was the irritable reply ; ‘“‘ I’ve done 
with it—I wash my hands of it. 
To-morrow she’ll be married, and 
years hence she’ll be very glad we 
didn’t listen to her fanciful whim- 
sies.” Then he added, with a return 
of his old hearty manner, “ There! 
we ’ll all be looking like chief mourn- 
ers to-morrow if we don’t get to bed. 
Come, Alice, kiss me. God bless 
you. Now, wife! wife!” And there- 
with followed the closing of the win- 
dows, the extinction of the candles, 
and then the door was closed softly, 
and that scene in the drama of Alice’s 
life was over. 

I did not smoke my cigar. 

Istole back to my room by the way 
I had come, and sat down before my 
diary which I had left onthe table. 
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At this distance of time, I have a 
clear recollection of the immediate 
effect produced on me by the conver- 
sation I had just heard. 

It occurred to me at once, to write 
down, not the conversation itself, but 
my remarks on it; and as I set my- 
self to this task, the whole scene re- 
produced itself to my mind so viv- 
idly as to give the impression of jts 
being rather a continuation of what 
Ihad partially witnessed in the study 
than its mental representation. My 
imagination coming to my aid, added 
dramatic action to the incident, which, 
clear at first, gradually became 
merged harmoniously into other past 
events, the line of demarcation being 
gradually softened by the moist brush 
with which Sleep, the artist of dreams, 
blends subject with subject until we 
are no longer able to distinguish cloud 
and sky from mountain and sea. 

Bending over my diary, I fell 
asleep. 

In an hour’s time I awoke to find 
myself shivering, and the candle gut- 
tering in the socket. 

Nothing was real, then, except the 
cold at my knees and in my feet. 

In a few minutes I was in bed and 
asleep. 

The next morning commenced with 
a tremendous bustle and excite- 
ment. 

I ‘thought I was still at Hillbor- 
ough, and expected every minute to 
hear the bugle-call with which Mr. 
Blumstead was wont to summon the 
sleepers. 

A servant came for my clothes, 
and then I awoke thoroughly to a 
consciousness of the business of the 
day. 

Alice’s wedding. 

Then recurred to me the dream of 
the past night. Was it a dream, or 
had I indeed heard her imploring that 
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the ceremony of this day might be 
deferred ? 

I decided, in bed, upon its having 
been a dream. 

On rising I saw my diary open on 
the table. 

I had written, evidently with some 
hesitation, as there were several 
erasures, some sentences under a 
date, and the time of night. The 
first few sentences betrayed remem- 
brance of the style of the latest novel 
Thad been reading, and were descrip- 
tive ; but the last, where I had been 
interrupted and taken by force into 
dream-land, stood thus : ** She begged 
she might not be married to-morrow, 
and told her father that if he sought 
her happiness —” 

Here the entry ceased. 

I questioned with myself whether 
I should tell Austin or not, but when 
I came to stow away the diary in my 
bag (for I was to leave in the after- 
noon), I packed up with it the mem- 
ory of what it contained, and as no 
one of the family appeared to have 
time for standing still and convers- 
ing, but all, on the contrary, were 
hurrying to and fro the whole of the 
morning, I was soon employed as one 
of the general crowd, ready to cheer 
the bride and bridegroom officially, 
and without any further question as 
to private and personal opinion, than 
is expected of a professional mourner 
at a funeral, or a chorus-singer in the 
grand opera. 

Alice looked rather pale and anx- 
ious, that is, fo my eyes. Everybody 
said she was looking “ charming.” 
Sir Frederick was resplendent and 
nervous; Lady Sladen grand and 
condescending ; Mrs. Comberwood 
fussy and tearful. Dick Comberwoog 
wore the air of a member of the fam- 
ily who was permitting what he was 
powerless to prevent. However, even 
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he was occasionally radiant, as con- 
scious of having passed a first-rate 
examination, and in view of the noy- 
elty of Indian life. Of Dick I have 
not said much hitherto. He was of 
a roving disposition, and hot-tem- 
For home he had never 
cared, that is, as a place where to 
remain and be at rest. It remained 
to be seen whether what both Austin 
and myself would have called the 
monotony of sol<ier’s life, would 
satisfy his “‘ craving” for liberty. I 
have intimated how deeply attached 
Dick was to his sister, and he showed 
it in his own peculiar manner. 

** Well, Ally dear,” he said to his 
sister, ‘‘ it’1l be a long time before I 
go in for this sort of thing. Whata 
fuss! When I marry, which I don’t 
suppose I ever shall, I shall run away 
with somebody — an Indian, perhaps 
—and live on shooting and spoil 
generally. I say,” he continued, 
‘**T’ll send you lots of things when I 
am in India; and mind you write — 
O!” he cried, “ why I shall have 
to send to you by a new address, 
How odd it willseem! Lady Fred- 
erick Sladen! Dear Ally!” and he 
kissed her affectionately. She re- 
turned his kiss and was smiling, 
when he, in his careless, light way, 
whispered something in her ear 
which made her break from him al- | 
most ‘indignantly. 

** My darling Ally,” he went on in 
a low voice, I really didn’t mean 
— you know I would n’t — * Don’t,” 
he urged, repentantly, “‘ don’t let us 
quarrel on this subject now, of all 
times.’ 

He held out his hand. 

She took it, sighed, and the calm 
of her old manner returned, as she 
replied, — 

“No, Dick dear : -we won’t have a 
single word now. Perhaps you have 
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been right; perhaps I have been 
wrong.” 

She paused. What she would have 
been led on in another second and 
under a fresh impulse to say, I can 
only guess ; but for my part I felt in- 
clined at that moment to ask her for 
an explanation of the conversation 
in the study on the previous night, 
with some sort of a very vague, 
knight-errant idea in my mind, that 
if she were to be rescued now, Dick 
and I would do it. 

But her mother called her away at 
this instant, and time pressed. 

Dick was sorry he had put her out, 
he said te me. “I asked her,” he 
went on confidentially, for he knew 
how much of his altercation with 
Alice I had witnessed, and how I 
was quite on his side on the subject ; 
“T asked her about Cavander.” 

“ce Why ?” 

“ He ’s not here.” 

“No?” I wasn’t certain. 

“ T hate the fellow,” said Dick, gra- 
tuitously ; adding, immediately, “I 
suppose I ought to beg your pardon, 
as he’s your father’s partner, but I 
know you don’t like him.” 

“TJ like him better than I did,” I 
returned; but I don’t think I had 
any good reason for saying so, ex- 
cept that he was not intruding him- 
self at Alice’s marriage. 

“ Ah, do you?” said Dick, as if he 
rather doubted my statenient: then 
he went on, ‘‘ Well, I’m precious glad 
he isn’t here now; and I suppose, 
now Alice is gone, they ’ll have much 
of his company at Ringhurst. I’m 
sorry for the reason he can’t come, 
though; only, I ought to have 
thought of that before. How is your 
father?” 

“How is he?” I replied, being 
rather startled by the question ; ‘‘he 
is well, I— I—I believe.” 
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It suddenly occurred to me that I 
had not heard from him for some 
time. Uncle Herbert had not spoken 
of him to me, except occasionally ; 
but then, I knew that Uncle Herbert 
was always about somewhere, and 
would not have even seen my father 
so lately as I had. 

‘Mr. Cavander,” Dick explained, 
‘*¢ said he could not come, as he was 
detained in the city by the absence 
of his partner (your father, I mean), 
who was at home, and ill.” 

It was the first I had heard of it. 
My stepmother never wrote to me, 
and my father had never been a reg- 
ular correspondent. However, I was 
returning to Hillborough via London, 
and would take Langoran House, 
Kensington, on my road. 

Now followed the religious ser- 
vice in church, where, whatever 
might have been experienced by the 
others, Mr. Comberwood enjoyed 
himself (as he always did in church) 
amazingly. He was parson, clerk, 
bride, and bridegroom, one after the 
other, and came out with question 
and answer, and a running accompa- 
niment to the prayers, sometimes in 
advance, having turned over a page 
hastily, sometimes lagging behind, 
having turned two pages back and 
again got wrong, remaining perfectly 
happy in his error, too, until set 
right by Mrs. McCracken, whose hus- 
band was assisting Mr. Tabberer at 
the communion rails, when he said, 
“ Hey? um— ah!” and after shoving 
his spectacles up, and looked under 
them to see if everything was going 
on correctly, he set himself at the 
prayer-book again with a will, and 
gave away the bride with a good, 
strong, stout voice, that recalled 
nothing of those irritable answer's to 
his daughter in the study, still less 
of Alice’s last piteous request: 
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The skeleton was under lock and 
key in the study cupboard at Ring- 
hurst, and all were a-maying in fes- 
tive costume, and pledging them- 
selves, or attesting the pledges of 
those who would have risked perjury 
before the Judge of Heaven and 

‘Earth rather than make an esclandre, 
or incur the displeasure of that little 
circle which they called the world. 
Who reads aright the old saying, that 
““ Marriages are made in heaven”? 
How many will face Heaven’s Regis- 
trar with a clear conscience? 

Great Jove, the old heathen said, 
laughs at lovers’ perjuries. But not 
even the lightest French writer has 
made Le Bon Dieu (which is in such 
writers’ mouths the lowest form of 
Divine amiability, the creation of a 
modern Voltairianized Christianity ) 
approve conjugal infidelity, though 
often adjured to pity it, to avert any 
unhappy consequences, and finally to 
unite the lovers in a Paradise where 
there are no husbands. Such a Gar- 
den, deprived of its Adams, would 
be all Eves and Serpents. 

Well — 

Alice Comberwood became Lady 
Frederick Sladen The happy pair 
did all that the journal of fashionable 
intelligence recorded of them. There 
were certain little touches in that 
paragraph which I am sure were fur- 
nished by Uncle Herbert Pritchard, 
who had his own reasons for blowing 
a trumpet on this occasion. 

He (Uncle Herbert) had made the 
speech of the day. No eulogies, he 
had said, either of the bride, or the 
bridegroom, or of their parents, could 
be too much for their deserts. He 
wished them every sort of happiness 
most cordially, most sincerely, most 
heartily. Of his sincerity, no one 
who knew Uncle Herbert could have 
entertained the slightest doubt. To 
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him, the marriage was the establish- 
ing of one more “ house of call,” 
where, as he expressed it himself, he 
** could hang his hat up in the hall, 
find his knife and fork on the table, 
and a shakedown somewhere about.” 
He was starting Sir Frederick and 
his wife in a house of entertainment, 
licensed to be open, at all hours, to 
Herbert Pritchard. 

I always admired Uncle Herbert, 
and, indeed, was really fond of him. 
He went out of his way to give me 
some good advice, and treated me as 
a companion, and not merely as a 
nephew, which, coming from a man 
so greatly in demand,.was.most flat- 
tering. His advice never offended, 
and the confidences concerning his 
own vie intime, which it suited his 
purpose occasionally to intrust to 
some, temporarily, very particular 
friend, were of so harmless a charac- 
ter as to be pointless should they 
ever be turned as weapons against 
himself. He acted upon the maxim 
of treating a friend as one who in 
time might become an enemy, and 
thus no one had a word to say against 
him, but, on the contrary, very much 
in his favor. He had the great tal- 
ent of attaching himself to a person, 
or to a family, without being consid- 
ered a bore, and knew the exact mo- 
ment to leave even the most hospi- 
table mansion, so that his departure 
should berregretted. Could he have 
chosen his own time for quitting the 
world, I am sure he would have 
arranged it in such an artistic man- 
ner, socially speaking, as to have 
left behind him a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances on whose 
lips there would have been nothing 
but the most laudatory epitaphs, and 
the strongest expressions of sorrow, 
at his having been taken from them 
so early. In Society’s calendar, 
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Herbert Pritchard would have been 
canonized. 

And so the party broke up. 

Austin to the university. Dick to 
Woolwich, thence speedily to India. 
Mr. Comberwood’s first son-in-law 
and his wife, the McCrackens, had 
kindly consented to remain at Ring- 
hurst and cheer the lonely couple. 

What would Mr. and Mrs. Com- 
berwood have to talk about now Alice 
was gone, and their pet scheme ac- 
complished? For it had been their 
pet scheme ; there could be no doubt 
of that. 

I fancy that each would have been 
anxious to throw the responsibility 
of this match on the other’s shoul- 
ders. 

I never continued that sentence in 
the boyish diary I was then keeping. 
It is by me now, and save for those 
two lines, that page remains a blank. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A VISIT — DISAPPOINTMENT — INTER- 
VIEW WITH MY LADY COLVIN — SIR 
JOHN—A GRAVE CHARGE— suR- 
PRISES — A NIGHT IN TOWN —I AM 
RESTORED TO A SCENE OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD. 


UncLe HEerBert accompanied me 
to town, where, at this time of year, 
he could not show himself in public, 
except arrayed in a countrified suit, 
when, if he met a friend, he would at 
once explain that he (Uncle Herbert) 
was only “ passing. through.” He 
said he should dine at his club, and 
go on by the night train to Devon- 
shire, as he had promised Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob to meet them at Dawlish 
as early as possible next day. 

On arriving in London, I proceeded 
at once to make adutiful call at Lan- 
goran House. 
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“ Sir John was at home, yes, Mr. 
Cecil, and had not been very well for 
the last few weeks. Of course he 
will see you, sir, at once.” 

The servant’s “Of course he will 
see you, sir, at once,” caused my heart 
to beat violently. Iwas very deeply 
attached to my father, and the 
thought of our becoming gradually 
estranged was a bitter one for me. 
As on my father’s return to England, 
when I was a mite of a child, I longed 
to embrace him, so the same yearning 
seized me now. That he should be 
ill, and I not to be called to his side ; 
that he should be suffering, and per- 
haps suffering the more because of 
the apparent indifference of his only 
son, was to me almost insupportable. 
I loved him more than any such wife 
as the present Lady Colvin could 
have loved him ; for I represented in 
myself my dear mother’s love for her 
husband, and my own for my father. 
As I stood there in the hall, I pic- 
tured to myself our meeting, — the 
grasp of the hand, the words “ Fa- 
ther,” “ Cecil, my dear boy,” and the 
moment of silence when words are 
insufficient, and heart speaks to 
heart, and the eyes are moist from 
the deep springs of the most holy 
love. 

The servant returned less buoy- 
antly than he had left me. He had 
been disappointed, I saw that. He 
brought back with him the chill of 
the atmosphere he had just quitted. 

“ My lady will see you, sir, in the 
drawing-room.” 

I ascended to the drawing-room. 

Lady Colvin evidently considered 
herself as the recognized medium of 
communication between father and 
son. She was waiting in the centre 
of the room, frigid and polite, some- 
what altered in appearance, and not, 
it seemed to me, for the better. 
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I found it impossible to be at my 
ease in her presence. It was nec- 
essary to talk the ordinary nothings 
of society in order to restrain myself 
from giving utterance to my feelings. 

I resented her interference, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty I 
could refrain from inquiring by what 
right she placed herself between me 
and my father. 

My manner, in spite of all my 
attempts at vapid conversation, be- 
trayed my distraction, and from time 
to time I could not avoid regarding 
the door, where I expected my father 
would present himself. In the pres- 
ence of my step-mother, I was as 
anxiously longing for the sound of 
my father’s approach, as could have 
been the most ardent lover compelled 
to chat with the duenna, when he is 
bending to catch his mistress’s foot- 
step on the threshold. 

Lady Colvin and myself sat and 
conversed, if this could be called con- 
versation. 

As we sat there I became more and 
more certain that the duel a la morte 
between us must come before long. 
Not at this interview ; for though the 
buttons were off the foils, yet we were 
only saluting one another with the 
extremest courtesy and politeness. 

Still I felt equally certain that she 
might have gained me over to her 
side, had she been so inclined. I 
have since asked myself how would 
this have advantaged her? She 
needed no ally, at least no such ally 
as I should have been. 

‘You had a very gay wedding, 
I suppose, yesterday?” she com- 
menced, after I had inquired after 
my father’s health, and received for 
answer that he was considerably bet- 
ter, and would come down to the 
drawing-room (she explained this as 
the granting of a favor to which she 
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had opposed no obstacle) to see 
me. 

“Yes. It was lively; that is, 
about as lively as most weddings are, 
I suppose.” 

This was dangerous ground. I 
had only been to one wedding, and 
she could not forget at whose I had 
had the extreme pleasure of assist- 
ing. , 
She shirked it, remarking, ‘“ Yes, 
so much crying generally, really a 
wedding is in most cases a miserable 
affair. Your young friend — young 
Master, I should say Mister, Com- 
berwood — ” 

“ Austin,” I suggested, politely. 

She knew the name as well as I 
did myself. It was one of those 
petty gnat-bites that will ruffle an 
equable temperament on the very 
calmest summer evening. 

** Ah, yes, Austin, — he has gone 
to college, has he not?” 

** Yes, to Bulford.” 

‘* Let me see, you go to Cowbridge 
in October next?” 

“Yes. I return to Hillborough 
to-morrow.” 

“Then you are stopping in town 
to-night ?” 

‘** Yes, but,” I hastened to explain, 
“TI have left some of my things at 
the station, as, my father being un- 
well, I thought I would not put you 
out by coming here.” 

I could not say I had left all my 
things at the station, the fact being, 
that only having one portmanteau 
I had brought it with me, never for 
one moment supposing that I should 
be denied a bed at home. 

When I clearly saw that my pres- 
ent proceeding was looked upon as 
utterly informal, I withdrew from my 
position, and requested her, as it 
were, to give me credit for at least 
not being wanting in consideration. 
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“ Of course, Cecil” —I could 
scarcely bear to hear my name from 
her lips, it seemed like a sneer — 
“you could always have a bed here, 
if you only let us know just a day or 
two before. But you see, your father 
being unwell, and one thing and an- 
other, just now makes it rather in- 
convenient, or else — ” 

“Pray don’t bother yourself on 
my account. I assure you I intended 
to stay at a hotel.” 

“QO, well,” she returned, assum- 
ing the air of a person making a con- 
cession. ‘O, well, if you’ve already 
taken your room, why, as it’s only for 
one night, it will be useless to dis- 
turb the arrangement. Will you dine 
here? We are very quiet, perhaps 
too dull for you. Only your father 
and myself.” 

T hesitated. Had my father asked 
me, I should have accepted at once. 

She rose from the sofa and went 
towards the door. 

“If you decide to dine here,” she 
said, ‘* please say so now, because of 
course anybody coming in suddenly 
makes a difference, and I must give 
some orders.” 

This was enough for me. 

“No, thank you,”I replied. “TI 
was only considering whether I could 
have put off a friend who is engaged 
to dine with me at Broad’s to-night.” 

“Do you stay at Broad’s?” she 
inquired, with an air of surprise. 

“Yes. It’s very convenient. Lots 
of Holyshade men go there.” 

“It’s very expensive, is it not?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” I answered, 
in an off-hand manner. 

How could I have known whether 
Broad’s, of Bond Street, was expen- 
sive or not? I had been there fre- 
quently with Holyshadians, but I had 
never asked a price, but had paid 
whatever had been charged ungrudg- 
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ingly, or had left it “ till next time,” 
and then settled my small account in 
a lump. 

The amiable proprietor beamed 
upon any one of our Holyshadian 
set who honored him with such cus- 
tom as we brought him. Colvin was 
a good name in the city. 

‘‘ T will see if your father is ready,” 
said Lady Colvin, “‘ because I dare 
say you’ll be glad to get away to 
your hotel.” 

So she went out, and left me to 
press my lips, clench my fists, and 
rage by myself. 

Here was my welcome. 

Impelled by affection for my father, 
Ihad come home. Could I have seen 
him at once, my warmth would have 
been reciprocated. 

So I paced the room, grinding my 
teeth. 

“ Confound it!” I growled to my- 
self; “*I came to see him, not her. 
She’ll go and complain of my upset- 
ting her plans, how I prefer a hotel 
te coming here, and—and—” To 
have dashed my hand through a win- 
dow, and have caused myself some 
physical pain, ‘would have relieved 
me. 

The door opened, and my father 
entered. 

He was aged, and altered for the 
worse. His manner was irritable and 
nervous. He shook hands with me 
with a forced geniality, which, I 
think, was in reality more chilling 
than my step-mother’s frigidity, and 
then he averted his eyes as though 
unwilling to face me boldly. Imme- 
diately after this greeting, he made 
some remark about the temperature 
of the room, which led to a discussion 
between them as to the advisability 
of fires in the drawing-room at this 
early season of the year, and as to 
what the doctor had recommended, 
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and various other household matters, 
which in no way concerned me, but 
which appeared to be so many small 
ways of deferring his conversation 
with me as long as possible. At last 
my step-mother, who had brought him 
so far, placed him in position, as it 
were, by saying, — 

** Cecil won’t stop to dine here.” 

Ah,” observed my father. ‘“‘ Well, 
he can’t expect, of course,”— turning 
to me,—“‘ you can’t expect, you know, 
that we can keep open house for any- 
body who comes in at hap-hazard. 
Why did n’t you write and tell us you 
were coming? We should have been 
prepared for you then. But no!” he 
continued, impatient of any sign of 
interruption on my part, and in an 
injured tone; “‘of course not, you 
don’t consider me, you don’t consider 
your—your mamma.” This came 
out awkwardly, and Lady Colvin ap- 
peared to have the satisfied air of a 
governess listening to the result of 
her careful instruction, and interested 
in the success of her pupil. ‘‘ You 
don’t consider me, or any one, only 
yourself. You come up to town sud- 
denly, we don’t hear ‘anything of it, 
you dash away to a hotel, then you 
dash down here, and you expect to 
find a room ready, and dinner, and 
everything, just merely for yourself. 
You really should be more consider- 
ate.” 

I was astonished, and sensibly 
pained by this sudden attack. My 
father had tried to work himself up 
into a passion, and had partially suc- 
ceeded. 

I noticed his look towards my step- 
mother when he had come to an end, 
as if inquiring whether so far he had 
not remembered his lesson to perfec- 
tion. 

“My dear father,” I said, being 
determined to say something in my 
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own justification, ‘‘ I heard only yes- 
terday you were ill, and I came at 
once to see you.” 

Lady Colvin said nothing. 

My father spoke, impatiently, — 

“Heard Iwasill. You might have 
inquired before. You never write, 
except itis for money. But I can’t 
go on like this. I can’t go on spend- 
ing everything on you, and you mak- 
ing no sort of return. When you go 
up to Cowbridge you shall have a 
fixed sum, and not a penny more.” 

Lady Colvin took out her basket, 
and pretended to be occupied in some 
work, as though we were discussing 
matters wherein she could not possi- 
bly feel any sort of interest. 

“‘T shall be very glad to have a 
regular allowance,” I replied; ‘* and 
I should be glad,” I added, on the 
impulse of the moment, “to live more 
at home than I have lately.” 

“* What’s the good of your saying 
that?” asked my father, for whom 
the line set down seemed to have been 


‘that of quarrelling with everything I 


could possibly say. ‘‘ What’s the 
good of telling me that? You want 
your friends here, and to give parties. 
You’ve got a dog-cart and a groom, 
I hear, now—” He threw this in 
quite inconsequently. 

** Yes, I have; in Devonshire it is 
really necessary.” 

“OQ, of course,” he returned, sar- . 
castically, ‘‘ you ’d find a reason for 
it: you can alwaysdothat. At your 
age I was n’t driving about the coun- 
try in a dog-cart and a tiger behind. 
I had to work in the counting-house 
and learn the value of every six- 
pence, which you seem to think 
nothing of spending. But it’s always 
been the same. And if you think to 
come and stop here, and keep the 
servants up night after night and 
upset the house, why you’re very 











much mistaken, and I won’t have 
it.” 

This was the most extraordinary 
turn that any well-intentioned filial 
visit could have taken. The guns 
were banging about my ears, I was 
confused by all these shots at once, 
and fell back on my former explana- 
tion in order to gain time. 

“T was told yesterday that you 
had been unwell; I immediately 
came up to see you. I’m very sorry 
if I’ve done anything to offend you, 
but really —” 

“Done anything to offend me!” 
My father interrupted me with an 
ironical imitation of my apologetic 
tone. ‘‘What have you done to 
please me? that’s the question. But 
there, I don’t want to talk of it now. 
I’ve been ill, and I’m not strong. 
Only understand, that when you go 
up to Cowbridge, I shall fix your al- 
lowance, and not a penny shall you 
spend beyond it.” 

With this ultimatum he reclined 
in his arm-chair, apparently rather 
exhausted. 

Lady Colvin broke the silence. 

“What time do you dine?” she 
asked me, quite pleasantly. 

“ Half-past six,” I replied, looking 
at my watch, and inventing my din- 
ner-hour because I found it was now 

just half-past five. 

“Where?” asked my father. 

Now remembering what Lady Col- 
vin had said about Broad’s, I foresaw 
the storm which in my father’s pres- 
ent temper would follow upon my 
announcement of that place of enter- 
tainment as the one I had fixed on. 
But there was no help out of it. 
The truth being that I might dine 
_there or might not. 

“ At Broad’s.” 

“The most expensive place in 
London. Upon my soul the way you 
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go on, at your age, is perfectly ab- 
surd. Dinner, opera, theatre — ah! 
there ’1l be a stop to it all, one day.” 

After this ebullition he once more 
leant back in his: chair, carefully 
averting his eyes from mine, in the 
peculiar manner I had already no- 
ticed. 

For a second a rejoinder arose to 
my lips; I was on the point of ask- 
ing him to whom I owed my initia- 
tion into what he was now gtigmatiz- 
ing as “‘ the way I was going on, at 
my age”; but I felt that it would be 
undutiful and ungenerous. Besides, 
I was sure that it was not his heart 
speaking, but that he was only re- 
peating what he had learnt by rote. 

Determined to appease him if pos- 
sible, I said, as I rose to depart : — 

‘*T don’t think my evening is go- 
ing to be an expensive one. I am 
dining with a friend at Broad’s. I 
am his guest; he isn’t mine.” 

There was no answer to this pleas- 
antry. 

‘“* Good-by,” I said, to Lady Col- 
vin. 

She touched hands, and rang the 
bell. I could have thanked her for 
this latter action, as it helped to ab- 
breviate the leave-taking. 

“* Good-by,” I said to my father, 
trying to revive in my tone all the 
affectionate warmth which had been 
chilled by his reception. ‘I am so 
glad to see you so much better than 
I expected; I hope when I return 
from Hillborough on my way to Cow- 
bridge, you’ll be perfectly recov- 
ered.” 

“T hope so,” he returned, dryly. 
** Good-by.” 

I went to the door. 

“Mind,” he said, suddenly, as if 
there were just a parting shot he 
wanted to give me for his own satis- 
faction ; ‘‘ when you are coming up 
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again, let your mamma know a few 
days beforehand, and then we shall 
be able to put you up.” 

“ Thank you. I won’t forget. 
Good-by.” 

I resolved as I went down-stairs 
that it should be a long time before 
I again entered Langoran House. 

A servant went out, at his peril I 
believe, to procure me a cab, into 
which I put my portmanteau and 
drove off to Broad’s. 

What was the meaning of all this 
at home? 

There was a starveling air about 
the place. It was a house, and no 
longer a home. 

Why was there so much fuss made 
about preparations to receive me? 

“They don’t want me there,” I 
said to myself, sadly; “‘ at least she 
does n’t want me there.” 

Then this reiterated charge about 
my expensive habits; and the fixed 
allowance. As to the latter, I desired 
nothing better; as to the former, I 
did not understand it. I was doing 
what I had been trained to do. That 
was all. If the tutor does not teach 
arithmetic, it is evidently unfair to 
blame his pupil for not being ac- 
quainted with the rule of three. 
Again, if the tutor not only does 
not teach it, but has always carefully 
avoided any reference, however in- 
direct, to such a subject, it is palpa- 
bly unjust to be violently angry with 
the pupil on account of his ignorance 
of the multiplication-table. I recog- 
nized the truth that I had, by force 
of circumstances, begun life very 
early, and that between seventeen 
and eighteen I was beyond my equales 
of Holyshade in many respects, and 
was on an equality with any young 
Guardsman of twenty-two who had 
passed four or five seasons in Lon- 
don. 


In attributing this sudden change 
in my father’s manner to the dislike 
entertained for me by my step-moth- 
er, I was only partially right. The 
real sore lay far below the surface, 
and I had yet to probe its depth. 

Langoran House was large enough 
to have accommodated myself and 
half a dozen unexpected visitors, if 
my Lady Colvin had been hospitably 
minded. However, there was no 
doubt about the fact that I had been 
politely shown out, and so I de- 
scended at Broad’s and took a room. 

As within the next three years I 
was frequently at Broad’s, I may 
point out that it was at this time an 
expense thrust upon me, and not of 
my own seeking. Hotel life was a 
novelty to me. Colvins find novelty 
charming; I liked the easy style 
amazingly. But then look at the 
frigid reception I had just left. To 
be refused admittance at home was 
heart-breaking ; but to find that every 
comfort could be had for the asking, 
almost for the wishing, in such a 
gloriously lighted, warm, cheerful, 
gay place as Broad’s, why it was the 
revelation of such a new and pleas- 
ant life as, to a mercurial tempera- 
ment, was a death-blow to domesti- 
city. 

Here, at Broad’s, I had no one to 
consider, save myself. As to ex- 
pense, my father had talked of it, 
and had said he would “ allowance” 
me. Well, ’t was the very thing I 
desired. Broad’s was a land of plenty, 
and meeting with two or three old 
Holyshadians, I soon forgot my step- 
mother, and thought, indeed, of noth- 
ing else that evening except making 
the best of an unexpected night in 
town. 

** A night in town,” at that period, 
meant a good deal more, I expect, 
than it does nowadays. I fancy, 
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“ from information I have received,” 
that, in these degenerate days, young 
men take their pleasures with some- 
thing more of refinement than did 
the “‘ good fellows” of a generation 
or two ago. We considered our- 
selves an improvement on the ances- 
tral model, and door-knocker wrench- 
ing, street fighting, and such-like row- 
dyism, was not in our line. Look at 
Tom and Jerry, and see in what 
those noble spirits delighted. There 
was a remnant of the taste yet re- 
maining among a few of the old Holy- 
shadians. who had lately ‘ joined,” 
and who, as pupils of some professor 
of the art of self-defence, were anx- 
ious to practise upon any amateur 
whom they could induce to pick a 
quarrel with them. Vauxhall was 
generally chosen as the battle-ground. 
There were chances of a pugilistic 
encounter at that place of entertain- 
ment, not to be obtained elsewhere. 
The exhilarating supper in the al- 
coves, the band playing dance music, 
the lights, the crowd composed of 
wellnigh every grade of society ; 
and the best opportunity was invaria- 
bly afforded by the gay and gallant 
young shopkeeper who had taken the 
young person, with whom he was a- 
keeping company, to make her cour- 
tesy to the chivalric Mr. Simpson, to 
. say ‘*O!” at the fire-works, to take 
an al fresco supper, and to join hands 
in the mazy dance. Their gyrations 
would not probably be of the steadi- 
est ; and if the youthful ‘* swell” had 
been smiled upon by Mr. Counter- 
jumper’s coy partner, the former con- 
sidered everything fair in love and 
war, and would by some act of gal- 
lantry not altogether unwarranted by 
the occasion, so excite the jealousy 
of the latter that blows soon followed 
words, and a genuine. fracas ensued. 
If the swell succeeded in punching 
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the snob’s head, the former was 
pleased and satisfied; he condoned 
by a handsome gratuity on the spot, 
so as to mend a crack with gold, re- 
ported himself at Tom Mawley’s head- 
quarters next day, and continued his 
practice with the gloves, thirsting for 
further gore. If, on the other hand, 
the swell received more than he gave, 
then it cost him something in fees to 
policemen, more in the suffering con- 
sequent on defeat; and it entailed 
upon him heavier work than ever at 
Tom Mawley’s. The professors of 
the “‘ noble art” had a good time of 
it even in those days. 

Quitting Vauxhall, there were nu- 
merous places open, brilliant as stars 
in the firmament of a night’s dissipa- 
tion. Falling stars, that have disap- 
peared into space long since. 

It is evident that, in those good 
old times, or bad old times, for what 
had preceded them were worse old 
times by ever so much, there was no 
lack of amusement when you had once 
commenced; and the ball could be 
kept rolling from one place to an- 
other, from any time after seven 
o’clock in the evening to the same 
hour next morning, when jaded, pale- 
faced votaries of *‘ pleasure,” in their 
tumbled seedy-looking black, might 
be seen purchasing early bouquets in 
Covent Garden, for the express pur- 
pose of inventing some reason for 
spending the last sovereign left in 
their pockets ; when they had not any 
reason, they pulled out their sover- 
eigns and tossed for them on the flag- 
stones. 

Had this ever been my amusement, 
my father’s reproaches would have 
been well merited. Although, as I 
have said, considerably ahead of my- 
self at my own age,! never had had any 
liking for the lower forms of reckless 
dissipation, nor had I any inclination 
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towards gambling in any shape. I 
was prodigal from ignorance; and 
this ignorance was bliss, of a certain 
sort, at the time. 

I must pay that tribute to Holy- 
shadian teaching ; it had kept some 
of us in ignorance. And therefore 
I can count on a few years of my 
life passed in the successful pursuit 
of pleasure, which were enjoyable 
because they brought no remorse ; 
thoroughly enjoyable to one who was 
conscious of the gratification, and, to 
a certain extent, irresponsible. The 
law would have considered me an in- 
fant, and my father, who would have 
had me become a man at twelve, had 
lectured me at eighteen, as though I 
were still a child. 

We did not moralize thus on the 
evening in question: far from it. 
There was little Lord Pilchard, on his 
way to his country-seat, and there was 
Parry, my accomplice in the swan 
murder, both at Broad’s, and both 
equally determined upon making a 
night of it; which phrase I soon dis- 
covered was, in their mouths, equiv- 
alent to making a morning of it; as 
their efforts seemed to be directed 
towards the highly laudable object of 
seeing the lark well up and on his 
way to heaven’s gate before they 
sought their hardly earned repose. 

When that wicked little nobleman, 
Lord Pilchard, proposed Vauxhall, 
Parry acquiesced at once ; and I, who 
had been there twice before (when I 
had been taken by my father with « 
party of city bachelor friends), re- 
plied that, of course, nothing would 
suit me better. 

Every one at Broad’s knew little 
Lord Pilchard, and he was treated 
with as much deference as though he 
had possessed the wisdom of all our 
hereditary legislators in his youthful 
cranium. 
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None the clearer in our intellects 
for the wine we had taken, we arrived 
at theGardens. It was, to my think- 
ing, very full, but my better informed 
companions considered it as empty as 
it ought to be at that unfashionable 
season. 

A concert was going on when we 
arrived, and we stood at the outskirts 
of the throng, in front of the brilliant 
pavilion. 

Somehow or other we were sepa- 
rated from one another, and in trying 
to recover my companions, I came 
up against a gentleman who was car- 
rying a shawl over his arm. 

“‘I beg your pardon, sir,” said a 
full, rich voice, which sounded very 
familiar to my ear. 

I looked him full in the face, and 
collected myself for an effort of mem- 
ory. 

“Mr. Verney.” 

“Mr. Cecil Colvin,” he returned, 
shaking my hand, heartily; “I am 
indeed pleased to see you. A gay 
scene this, reminding one of the ori- 
ental descriptions in the Thousand 
and One Lamps, I mean Nights. 
You are really so much grown, so 
filled out” (here he filled himself out, 
as an illustration of his meaning), 
*¢ so much, in fact, the man, that, had 
it not .been for your recognition of 
me, I do believe that, excellent as is 
my memory for faces and names, —I 
think I remember every one of any 
celebrity in the many circuits I have 
been engaged on during my profes- 
sional career, —I should have failed, 
I fancy, to associate you in my mind 
with the youth whom so lately I saw 
in the appropriate costume of boy- 
hood.” 

Of course I asked after the family. 

** All well, I thank you, and pros- 
pering. I shall be in management 
before another year is over, and I 
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intend to show the theatrical public 
something that will restore the palmy 
days of the drama, and elevate the 
stage in the eyes of the people. My 
eldest daughter, Beatrice, has written 
a play, which— though, of course, 
you will think me prejudiced, yet, 
I assure you, she has no more severe 
critic than her own father—is as 
good a thing as I have read, or seen, 
for many along day. She is mar- 
ried, and-married well. Her husband 
has money, and is anxious that she 
should continue ip her profession.” 

“T thought,” I said, “that Miss 
Beatrice was to have been a singer.” 

“She studied under the distin- 
guished Monsieur Némorin, but after 
a short residence in Paris, whither 
she went to perfect her accent, — she 
speaks French like a native, —she 
was advised not to risk her strength 
on the operatic stage; and, indeed, 
she has since developed so decided a 
talent, I may say genius, for there is 
the divine afflatus there, sir,’”—I 
had n’t a notion what he meant, any 
more than he had, I believe; but I 
said, ‘‘ Certainly”; and he went on 
—‘ the divine afflatus, without which 
there can be no dramatic instinct, no 
real dramatic life.” 

“Ts she here?” I asked. 

“QO, dear, no; she is at her own 
home, studying. My daughters Lot- 
tie and Julie are here. They have 
taken a short engagement in the off 
season to sing a duet and one song— 
Lottie has a fine contralto— for a 
limited number of nights. They are 
then going down to breathe the pure 
air of heaven with their aunt, near 
Liverpool.” 

“ Mrs. Davis?” 

“Yes. I will remember you to 
her. She willbedelighted. Myson 
Charles Edmund is alsohere. He is 
able to get away some nights. He 
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is rising in his line ; humble but hon- 
est: and to be honest, as this world 
goes, is to be as one man picked 
out of ten thousand. He’s got a 
good appointment at his station, is 
a favorite with the company, been 
complimented by the directors, and 
— excuse me one minute ; I am beck- 
oned by Mr. Johnson, the manager 
here. I shall see you again.” 

He bowed, taking off his hat with 
much politeness. Then replaced it 
on his head, looking round upon the 
uninitiated as though to say, ‘* That 
is the way that one gentleman should 
salute another,” and so he strutted 
away. 

I remained apart from the crowd, 
and at the back of the orchestra, 
wondering whether I should be able 
to see Julie, when a small door 
opened, and, as if in answer to my 
wish, she came out. 

Lottie was following. They were 
not a little surprised at meeting me, 
and after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, Lottie slipped off to join her 
father, whom she said she perceived 
talking to the aforementioned man- 
ager. : 

Julie and I were left alone together. 

With a freedom of speech, but not 
of tongue, the cause of which I am 
afraid she divined without any ex- 
planation on my part, I confided to 
her my grievances, to which she lis- 
tened attentively. She appeared to 
pity me, and yet to be giving me 
good advice, which, strange to say, 
seemed to me at that moment totally 
uncalled for. 

I managed to change the conver- 
sation and to ask about herself. She 
was never afraid, she said, of telling 
me anything, but she would wait for 
another time. I could not under- 
stand her reticence. 

Under her influence, however. I 
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became calmer, and as we strolled 
on together away from the crowd, — 
we were to return and meet her father 
and brother on the spot where we 
had been standing, and where they 
would wait for her,— once more I 
experienced that attrait towards her, 
which had its commencement in 
the purest and best time of my 
life. 

Through the wine the truth came 
out. Iwas on the road to — what 
Uncle Herbert had called when ad- 
vising me about Miss Winslow — 
* making a fool of myself.” Would 
that mv folly had never been worse 
than then. What nonsense I talked 
in that dark walk! And yet, through 
it all, how clearly do I remember her 
soft, steady voice replying, — 

‘You have not seen as much as I 
have. You cannot know whether 
you really love me or not. You may 
think so at this moment. No, please. 
We must turn back. Father and 
Lottie will be waiting.” 

Therewith I became sulky ; I could 
not understand her or myself. A 
gentleman whom I had not before 
noticed was following us, and eyeing 
Julie in what seemed to me to bea 
peculiarly offensive manner. She 
grasped my arm closer, and was for 
hurrying me on. But no, L was bent 
on showing her I was no longer a 
mere boy. I returned the man’s im- 
pertinent gaze defiantly, whereat he 
seemed immensely amused, and step- 
ping up addressed himself to Julie, 
who now fairly trembled on my arm ; 
and this tremor of helplessness made 
me the more determined to prove 
myself her champion. 

“ T think,” said the gentleman, or 
whatever he was, with easy familiar- 
ity, “‘ we have met before.” 

Julie urged me onward, but I was 
for standing to my guns, and present- 
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ing a bold front. I don’t know what 
I intended to say or to do, but see- 
ing him offer his arm, or rather push 
it rudely against Julie, I wheeled 
right round and confronted him, ask- 
ing, ‘“* How he dared insult — ” 

Idid not get any further in my 
heroics. In another second I was 
staggered. by a tremendous buffet, 
which came with sledge-hammer-like 
force on my right ear, and, losing my 
balance, I stumbled over a row of 
oil lamps which decorated the bor- 
der of the basin of Neptune’s foun- 
tain. 

My recovery was instantaneous, 
as a strong hand pulled me out by 
the legs ; and, on being landed in the 
midst of a crowd, I was pleased (as 
far as I could be in the circum- 
stances) to find myself among 
friends, for I was sitting at Mr. 
Verney’s feet, while the cause of my 
immersion was lying prostrate on 
the ground, where he had been sent 
by a well-directed blow from young 
Charles Edmund, whom professional 
railway duties had gifted with an 
Herculean muscle. Fortunately, the 
Verneys being well known, we had 
no difficulty in making our way to a 
temporary retreat in the manager’s 
room, where I was soon dried, and 
put right again, with the exception 
of my hat, which had filled, and dis- 
appeared somewhere under Neptune’s 
three fish-tailed horses. 

Julie informed her party of my he- 
roic conduct, omitting all mention of 
how it had been solely through my - 
fault that she had been placed in such 
an unpleasant situation. After this, 
the thanks of the company were given 
to me, and Mr. Verney insisted upon 
my accompanying them home to sup- 
per. We all went in one cab; and 
once more the merest accident had 
brought me into the old, pleasant so- 
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ciety of Frampton Court, though not 
to the Court itself; the Verneys hav- 
ing removed, according to their im- 
proved circumstances, to more airy 
and fashionable quarters in one of 
the streets in the neighborhood of 
Russell Square. 

It was past one when I took my 
leave of this merry party, and Julie 
saw me to the door. 

“ Julie,” I stopped to say, as she 
was letting me out, “‘I really meant 
what I told you to-night.” 

She smiled, gave me her hand, and 

by an irresistible impulse I drew her 
towards me, and kissed her on the 
forehead. She looked up sudden- 
ly,— 
: “ Julie!” cried Mrs. Verney from 
up-stairs. She was as sniffling and 
fidgety as ever, and her hair not one 
whit tidier than it had been when I 
had first seen her. 

““ Mother’s calling,” said Julie, nod- 
ding to me. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

The door closed. I walked slowly 
on. I have n’t the smallest idea what 
I was thinking about. Not about my 
father ; not about my stepmother ; not 
about any grievances. Certainly not 
about Hillborough, or Miss Clara 
Winslow. 

What was I thinking about? 

That kiss on her forehead. 

I did not feel inclined to go in 
search of my dinner companions, 
though, from knowing their London 
haunts, I should not have had much 
difficulty in finding them. So after 
losing myself in the neighborhood of 
the Verneys’ residence, I hailed a 
cab, and was soon reposing at Broad’s 
Hotel. The last thing that occurred 
to me was the strangeness of events 
that had driven me from home, once 
more to be welcomed by my old friends 
of Frampton Court. After all, the 
world’s a very small circle. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE MORNING AFTER—AT THE HOTEL 
—CONFUSING RECOLLECTIONS—GEN- 
ERALLY SHOWING WHAT I WAS DOING 
WITH MY TIME—A BOX OF DOLLS 
— COLVIN AFFECTIONS —ATTEMPT — 
FAILURE — ANOTHER DUTY CALL — 
MRS. CAVANDER — FRESH REVELA- 
TIONS— THE NEW COUSINS— A LEC- 
TURE POSTPONED —I NEARLY MISS 
A TRAIN—REFLECTIONS ON COLVIN 
PECULIARITIES — RETURN TO HILL- 
BOROUGH — A YACHTING LUNCHEON 
—MR. AND MRS. BOB’S FAREWELL 
— TACTICS—A LETTER FROM HOME 
—I AM A MILLIONNAIRE—AND MEET 
WITH A SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED 
REVERSE. 


THE next morning I was consider- 
ably puzzled to find myself neither 
at Hillborough, nor in Neptune’s 
pond, nor at Frampton Court, having 
been in all these places at once, 
during the night, in my confused 
dreams. 

The apparition of the Boots soon 
cleared up my doubts. I was at 
Broad’s, and it was much later than 
I could have wished, seeing that my 
previous good intention had been to 
leave for Hillborough by an early 
train. 

There was not another (Collington 
was our station) for four hours; that 
is, I mean one that went at anything 
like a decent speed; and so, having 
got so far into my day, I determined 
to make the best use of it I could in 
town. 

My head was not as clear and fresh 
as that of a youth nearly eighteen 
should have been. I had Vauxhall 
on the brain; and as I gradually ex- 
tricated myself from the labyrinth of 
dreams, I began to wonder about what 
I had said to Julie; and not only to 
wonder at what I had said or what I 
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had done, but to be astonished at my- 
self for this strange conduct. 

When the Boots reappeared, I in- 
quired after Lord Pilchard. 

“His lordship won’t be hup for a 
hour-or-more -yet, p’raps not then; 
his servant ’as orders to ’ave every- 
thing ready for the two-ten train.” 

“ And Mr. Parry?” 

‘Come in very late, night porter 
said, sir; ’ad his bath, sir, and break- 
fast and was off, sir, a hour-or-more 
agone. Shall I order breakfast for 
you, sir?” 

It was anew sensation — this hotel 
life. Iwas my own master ; and this 
I should not have been at Langoran 
House under the present regime. Once 
as the Dauphin Colvin, I had been a 
little monarch of all I surveyed in my 
father’s house. But the true prince 
had been exiled by the queen step- 
mother, and was to seek a new home, 
new friends, fresh acquaintances. 

I fell in with this novelty very 
easily ; it fitted me as though made 
on purpose for me, or I for it. 

_SoI ordered a sumptuous break- 
fast, and rose to lounge over my toi- 
let with as blasé an air as though I 
had been jaded by the gayeties of 
several May seasons, and was tired 
of London life. 

From time to time during the morn- 
ing the image of Julie presented 
itself to my mind. Then followed 
other images of Alice Comberwood 
and Lady Sladen, Miss Blumstead 
and her sister, and then of Clara 
Winslow; and one after the other I 
replaced these dolls in my play-box, 
in order that I might once more take 
up the one that I seemed to myself 
to prize the most,—the one that 
appeared not inanimate as did the 
others, but gifted with a voice that 
could tenderly reply “* Cecil” when I 
murmured to myself “ Julie.” 


I have described myself as having 
supper with Mr. Verney at his new 
lodgings near Russell Square; this 
description is given with such accu- 
racy as was compatible with the excit- 
ing events of the previous night. 

In the day-time, after breakfast, I 
tried to find Mr. Verney’s house, but 
failed. One street was just like an- 
other, the houses were all of the same 
family, — specially about the win- 
dows, which may be termed the eyes, 
and the doors, which one may set 
down as the mouths. The complex- 
ions, too, were within a shade the 
same. The costumes differed ; here 
and there flowers made one of them 
a trifle gayer than its brothers and 
sisters ; and curtains, hangings, and 
blinds made all the difference between 
coquettishness and sobriety. 

Feeling that I was wasting my 
time, — a feeling not common to me, 
as may have been perceived, at this 
period of my life, —I determined 
upon returning to my first resolution 
of improving the occasion by a duty 
call, that is, by paying a flying visit 
to my Aunt Clym, 

Annette, my eldest cousin, whom 
I had not met for a long time, greeted 
me. She was just twenty, had grown 
almost out of knowledge, and was as 
pretty, though dollish, a blonde as 
you’d wish to see. She put her fin- 
ger to her lips mysteriously, and 
beckoned me into the dining-room. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Annette?” 

She closed the door. 

‘“*Mamma’s got some one here 
whom she wants to get rid of, and if 
she saw you she’d step in and chatter 
all the morning.” 

“Who? My aunt?” 

‘No, no,” returned Annette, laugh- 
ing; “‘ Mrs. Cavander.” 

‘“‘ With a history of grievances?” 
I inquired. 

















“Yes. Mamma says that she’s 
afraid she’s not quite right in her 
mind, and that she’s been driven dis- 
tracted by ill treatment.” 

“ His?” I asked. 

Annette nodded. 


“Hush!” she added, listening at . 


the door; “I think she’s coming 
down-stairs now. Mamma is never 
at home to her now, but unfortu- 
nately she came-early, caught papa 
on the doorstep, and so frightened 
him that he rang the bell, and the 
servant let her in.” 

“Uncle Van’s in the city?” 

‘Yes, as he alwaysis. Arty’sin 
business now. Uncle John”— she 
meant my father —“‘ offered to take 
him into his office, but mamma flatly 
declined to receive any favor from 
Mr. Cavander; or, indeed, to have 
anything to do with a place of which 
he might have the direction.” 

“ And he has?” 

“Yes, so papa and mamma say; 
Mr. Cavander is everything, and that 
Uncle John is scarcely ever seen 
there at all.” 

At this moment there was a con- 
siderable amount of sobbing and 
rustling and tearful associations in 
the passage, and presently the door 
banged, and I caught sight of Mrs. 
Cavander passing before the house. 

“Ts that Mrs. Cavander?” I ex- 
claimed. “Idon’t think I should 
have known her again.” 

“No, indeed,” replied my Aunt 
Clym, curtly, and drawing in her 
breath. She paused for a minute, as 
though considering whether it would 
be well to say much on the subject 
before me. She glanced at Annette 
suspiciously, and Annette met her 
frankly. 

“TI have told Cecil all about Mrs. 
Cavander.” 

“Not more than I should have 
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known very soon, in all probability, 
or that I might have guessed for 
myself,” I said, wishing to exculpate 
my pretty cousin. 

It pleased me to find I had so 
pretty a cousin. 

“Where’s Nellie?” asked my 
aunt. 

‘*Up-stairs. Shall I tell her Ce- 
cil’s here?” ; 

“Yes.” 

When we were alone, Aunt Clym 
asked me if I had been home. 

I recounted my visit, and told my 
grievance. 

She was indignant on my behalf. 
She, too, had called at Langoran 
House. 

“*T had n’t,” ‘she said, ‘* been there 
for some time ; but I heard, from your 
uncle, of John’s illness, and so I 
went. I saw her, not him, andI can 
tell you I cut the interview very 
short. A large sum of money and 
the house has been settled on her. 
Iknow that much. Her brother, Mr. 
Cavander, arranged it all, and he is 
the master in the city, and she is the 
master at Langoran House. There’s 
evil to come of this, and John is kept 
like a prisoner; upon my word it’s 
like a man in an iron mask.” 

This was to her, evidently, so 
horrible a simile, that she stood 
aghast at the awful image she had 
conjured up. 

I told her how irritable my father 
had been with me, and how for the 
first time he had talked about my 
expensive habits. 

“JT don’t blame him for that,” 
said Aunt Clym, “‘ only he ought to 
have begun it some time ago when 
you went to Holyshade. But you’ve 
been neglected.” 

Here she shook her head aad shut 
her eyes, as though mourning over 
my unenlightened state. ‘‘ However, 
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it’s as well you should be careful 
now. There’s nothing that Cavan- 
der won’t do. Why, as to that poor 
woman, I mean his wife, who was 
here just now—” My aunt having 
gone so far, ran on—‘“‘ He has neg- 
lected her, though it was she who 
brought him out of the mire at first ; 
he has positively ill-treated her ; his 
sister shut the door in her face; her 
own friends are powerless to help 
her, because, I must confess it, she is 
still so absurdly fond,— it is idiot- 
ically, not absurdly, I ought to say, 
— so idiotically fond of that bad 
man, that she will hear of no inter- 
ference, and would rather be his 
slave, and, I do believe,clean his boots, 
than remain unnoticed by him. And 
—” here she looked round to see if 
her daughters were returning — “I 
am very, very much afraid that by 
her foolish conduct she will soon give 
him the opportunity he has been ea- 
gerly seeking for some time past.” 

I knew so little of life that I failed 
to understand her. 

* Annette,” I said, ‘“‘ told me that 
you thought Mrs. Cavander rather 
out of her mind.” 

My aunt shook her head sorrow- 
fully. , 

“It will come to that. She has 
taken the first step on the road. 
From what I hear, Mr. Cavander is 
pitied by his friends. Don’t speak 
of it any more before your cousins. 
It will be time enough for them when 
they have reached my age to know 
of the existence of such sin and mis- 
ery, even within our own family.” 

Still I did not fully comprehend 
her meaning. I was honored by her 
confidence ; and she, too, had not 
treated me as a boy. At this time, 
in appearance and manner, I was 
several years my own senior. This 
was an involuntary deception. As 
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long as I was silent, I might be mis- 
taken for the lion; but from my bray 
it might be inferred that I was a 
younger donkey than I really was. 

On this occasion I had the tact of 
silence, and was credited with the 
possession of considerable discre- ‘ 
tion. 

Annette now returned with little 
Nellie. I had two pretty cousins, 
and it was very easy to please them 
with a full, true, and particular ac- 
count of the wedding at which I had 
so lately been assisting. 

My aunt, too, was interested, and 
asked many questions about Alice 
Comberwood, whom she had met 
sometimes in town. My aunt men- 
tioned how she had been introduced to 
Alice at my father’s; and again we 
drifted into the Cavander channel, 
for Miss Alice had been at different 
times Mrs. Cavander’s guest. 

My aunt expressed her opinion 
strongly as to Alice. 

‘Had she been one of my girls,” 
she said, “I would not put up with 
all this High-Church nonsense. She 
never was to be satisfied unless she 
was drawing some one into an argu- 
ment about.church matters. -I set 
her down once ; for she really seemed 
to despise her elders, and to consider 
us as little better than heathens.” 

My cousins smiled, covertly. I 
took up my hat, for we were approach- 
ing dangerous ground; and I had 
known my aunt, on the slightest 
provocation, produce a book of Evan- 
gelical sermons, select a passage, 
which proved something or other in- 
contestably, to her own mind, with- 
out carrying conviction to that of 
any other person, and then following 
up this attack with a charge of heavy 
divines, backed by a perfect cannon- 
ade of texts. 

My watch, stationed like a sentinel 
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at the outposts, saved me! I was not 
to be surprised on this occasion. 

The train was to leave at such and 
such a time (which, as to exactitude, 
I more or less invented sur le champ), 
and my studies required my atten- 
dance at Hillborough. 

This led to a discussion of my pros- 
pects. 

The mention of Cowbridge Uni- 
versity pleased my aunt prodigiously. 
There, she had been told, I should 
indeed hear sound doctrine, and per- 
haps that portion of my early educa- 
tion, which had been taken so inju- 
diciously out of her hands, — here 
she alluded with sorrow to the com- 
panionship of Nurse Davis and the 
Verneys, — and since then so little 
attended to, would now be cultivated, 
and the small amount of good seed 
which she had been able to sow, 
would, she hoped, bring forth abun- 
dantly. 

Once more she had mounted her 

hobby, and once more I was saved 
by little Cousin Nellie, who pointed 
to the clock on the mantel-piece. 
‘ I took my leave of them with many 
friendly and cousinly wishes for our 
next meeting; for, with a genuine 
Colvin impulse, I had conceived such 
a sudden and violent liking for both 
fair cousins, that it required time so 
to improve the acquaintance as to 
enable me to determine to which of 
the two I should devote myself. Had 
it not been for Aunt Clym I might 
have missed my train to Hillborough 
that day. 

A Colvin nature is capricious. It 
had been hitherto exemplified in such 
members of the family, including my- 
self, as have figured in these records. 

But in these later days I have a 
theory founded on experience. It is 
as to caprice in affairs of the heart, 
I affirm that no man or woman loves 
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twice in a life-time. I do not use 
the word “love” lightly, but in the 
fullest sense that can be given to 
human, as distinguished from Divine 
love. 

And the theory is, that as a man 
or a woman loves truly and really 
but once in a life-time, so his or her 
likings and caprices are stronger or 
weaker, in proportion to the resem- 
blance which their varying objects 
bear to that first object of love. A 
manner in one, a feature in another, 
a tone in another, and so on, may 
recall the first love, and so far satisfy 
for the moment. 

This may seem, perhaps is, an 
apology for caprice in the art of love, 
but Ido not think so. The subject 
must, however, be remitted to a sep- 
arate treatise. At present, how the 
theory practically bears on this his. 
tory, will be seen, should the reader 
honor me by remembering it during 
the subsequent portion of this record. 

Varium et mutabile Colvin. 

I had carefully abstained from 
mentioning anything about my 
amusements in London the night 
before, though, I daresay, had I 
remained much longer with Annette 
and Nellie, I should have gratified 
them with: a vivid picture of Vaux- 
hall and of my own prowess, in order 
to impress upon them that I was no 
longer “little Cecil,” but a young 
man about town, of an age to take 
care of himself, and to offer his pro- 
tection to others. 

However, Aunt Clym had prevent- 
ed this ; and when I left her house, I 
rather suspect I had added two new 
dolls to my box of playthings, and 
their names were Annette and Nellie, 

I don’t think they lasted me much 
farther than Bath. Between Somer- 
setshire and Devon the entourage 
reminded me that I had left — I was 
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going to say my heart, but of course 
it could n’t have been that, but a 
representative of my heart — some- 
where in the neighborhood with Clara 
Winslow. © 

For it seems to me that my heart 
about this time was a county divided 
into several ridings and boroughs, and 
able to return many members; and 
that the elections were perpetually 
going on, and the whole county sub- 
sequently in a hubbub. 

I personally possessed great influ- 
ence, and could give the casting vote 
everywhere in this heart-county. Yet 
so many and varied were the interests 
involved, and so conflicting the 
claims, that I hesitated to proceed to 
a definite choice in any one instance. 

It might have been then evident to 
 looker-on, like, for instance, Mrs. 
Bob or Uncle Herbert, that one of 
these days, and at no great distance, I 
should be forced to proclaim myself an 
autocrat, sweep away the petty divi- 
sions, consolidate the interests, and 
' rule over a united kingdom. 

Ashton was waiting for me at Col- 
lington, having just come in from Ex- 
eter. The“ Bobs” were to give their 
last party on board their yacht next 
day, and all the Hillborough House 
party, including my tutor, were in- 
vited. 

My dog-cart and Ashton’s pony- 
trap were in requisition, and early 
next morning we set out to catch the 
train*for Dawlish. We had along 
day before us, and the weather was 
lovely. 

Uncle Herbert was on board, and 
every one wasin high spirits. There 
was breeze enough for sailing, and 
there were no qualms to interfere with 
appetite. At luncheon the conversa. 
tion happened to turn on the recent 
marriage of Miss Comberwood, which 
one of the ladies had read in the morn- 
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ing paper. I gave my accountof it, 
and Mrs. Bob said she had heard it 
was quite a love-at-first-sight affair. 

**] don’t believe in love at first 
sight,” said Uncle Herbert. 

Clara Winslow was separated from 
me by Ashton, and I was seated next 
to Mrs. Bob. I looked up at Clara, 
She smiled slightly, and the next min- 
ute evinced the greatest interest in 
the conversation. 

“You ’re a heathen and don’t believe 
in anything except dinner,” growled 
Mr. Bob. 

He generally growled, and very sel- 
dom troubled himself to look at the 
person he was addressing. He pre- 
ferred catching somebody else’s eye 
to watch the effect of his speech ona 
third party. 

*“ Ah!” said Mrs. Bob, * you wait 
till you’re married before you ven- 
ture an opinion.” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Pritchard will find 
that rather too long,” quietly ob- 
served Miss Fowler. 

*“T don’t see why I’m to wait 
until I’m married in order to give 
my opinion on love at first sight,” 
urged Uncle Herbert. 

“There are a great many things 
you don’t see yet,” growled Mr. Bob, 
winking at Ashton. 

**T don’t see the sherry,” said Un- 
cle Herbert. 

“And yet it’s under your nose,” 
was Mr. Bob’s triumphant repartee. 

“ Well, anyhow,” said my uncle, 
presently, “it was a deuced good 
match for her. And if it was only a 
marriage de donvenance — I don’t say 
it was, mind —” 

“Well? if it were?” asked Mrs. 
Bob. 

“Tf it were?” returned Herbert. 
“‘ Well, if it were, I wish there were 
more ofthem. Young people are tuo 
young to choose for themselves ; their 
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elders know what’s best for them, and 
if there’s a reasonable attachment, 
without violent passion, that’s quite 
enough. Indeed, on _ reflection,” 
added Uncle Herbert, watching the 
ignition of his fusee, “‘ I’m not at all 
certain if love ought n’t to come after 
marriage and not before.” 

“O, Mr. Pritchard!” exclaimed 
Miss Clara, as if shocked at these 
loose-sounding sentiments ; ‘* do you 
indeed really think all you say? O, 
Mrs. Bob, he does n’t, does he?” 

“T don’t know I’m sure,” replied 
Mrs. Bob, always good-humored, but 
a trifle curt in her answer when ad- 
dressed gushingly. Italics in a girl’s 
conversation annoyed her. ‘*You’ve 
heard him say he does n’t believe in 
love.” 

“¢‘ Excuse me,” said Uncle Herbert, 
placidly ; ‘I distinctly mentioned ‘ at 
first sight.’ ” 

**T loved Bob at first sight, did n’t 
I?” inquired Mrs. Bob of her spouse. 

“You told me so,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“And you told me so, too,” re- 
joined Mrs. Bob. 

“Of course I did,” returned her 
husband ; *“‘ and I rather think I added 
‘long before I saw you.’ ” 

“Ugh!” 

And Mrs. Bob threatened him with 
a roll. 

“Of course,” said Uncle Herbert, 
who seemed to have some object in 
dwelling on this theme so long; “ of 
course there are brilliant exceptions. 
But look at what are called love- 
matches, made in haste, repented of 
at leisure. No, thank you,” continued 
Uncle Herbert, knowingly, ‘ no love 
for me, if you please, if it is to lead 
to so much social misery as I see 
around me —” 

* Not at this moment,” put in Mrs. 
Bob. 
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“ Exceptions, of course, as to pres- 
ent company ; but if I were allowed 
to lecture a college of young men on 
Social Science, — and there ought to 
be such a professor, — I should say, 
unless you’ve got some clever people 
to arrange a marriage for you, remain 
a bachelor till you ’re thirty ; don’t 
believe in love ; it’s all a snare anda 
delusion.” 

Miss Fowler would not listen to 
such sentiments any longer. 

‘“* My dear Mr. Pritchard,” she said, 
and her tone compelled our attention ; 
“because some instruments play it 
out of tune, is that a sufficient reason 
for finding ‘fault with the- original 
melody?” 

“Bravo!” shouted Mr. Bob, and 
drank Miss Fowler’s “health and 
sentiment,” as he phrased it, on the 
spot. 

Uncle Herbert evidently felt him- 
self tackled. IIe would not risk a 
pitched battle, for fear of losing 
everything. Ile saw by my nodding. 
at Miss Fowler how soon I should 
enlist under her banner; and being 
once her soldier, he would be obliged 
to give me up as arecruit of his own. 

** Miss Fowler,” he said, politely, 
*T am not a musician.” 

** Therefore,” she retorted quickly, 
“you are no judge of the original 
melody.” 

“TJ have never heard it,” he re- 
plied. ‘* You must not expect a man 
without an car to give you a correct 
account of a tune.” 

“‘ No, decidedly not, any more than 
I expect any one color-blind to deny 
the existence of color, merely for 
the reason that he himself is deficient 
in his perception of it. Let him 
acknowledge his own deficiency.” 

“T would willingly have done so, 
up to this moment,” said Uncle Her- 
bert, demurely. 
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“ And why not now?” added Mrs. 
Bob, thinking she was coming as an 
ally to Miss Fowler’s help 

*¢ Because, since Miss Fowler has 
taken me in hand, I begin to feel 
that I am capable of recognizing and 
appreciating the original melody.” 

He had turned aside his adver- 
sary’s point, and, amid the merri- 
ment that followed his last polite 
speech, Mr. Bob, who, to do him jus- 
tice, never lost an opportunity of 
_conviviality, insisted upon drinking 
Uncle Herbert’s health, then Miss 
Fowler’s again, then that of both 
combatants united; and then— Mr. 
Bob had the sherry taken away from 
him, whereupon he simply said, 
“ Quite right,” and lit a pipe. 

This afternoon, when I was not 
with Mrs. Bob, who seemed to be 
perpetually requiring my assistance, 
or else wishing to speak with me 
about the present state of affairs at 
home, I was captured by Mr. Blum- 
stead, or Miss Fowler, or I was told 
off to assist one of the Misses Blum- 
stead, the other generally being with 
Ashton, while Clara Winslow ap- 
peared to me to be entirely engrossed 
by my Uncle Herbert. 

I was unable to say more than 
half a dozen sentences to her, appar- 
ently unimportant. She gave me 
her father’s address. Might I write? 
I could doas I liked — but—. Here 
again I was hastily summoned ; but, 
before I quitted her, she had answered 
** Yes.” 

Mrs. Bob begged me to send to 
her whenever I felt inclined for a sea- 
trip, or to enjoy myself in the coun- 
try on shore. Uncle Herbert, she 
told me, would be able to give me 
their whereabouts always. She spoke 
most generously, and shook my hand 
with a warm, honest grasp. 

“I don’t have many friends,” she 
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said to me emphatically, “ but I’ll 
count you as one. And perhaps at 
some time or other he won’t be sorry 
for it, eh, Bob?” 

Her husband, who was standing at 
her elbow, looking out to sea through 
a telescope, not to examine anything 
in particular, but from mere force of 
a habit common to all yachting men, 
dropped his glass and turned to me. 

**She’s Al, lad. The missus al- 
ways means what she says.” And 
he tucked his wife’s arm under his 
own, and gave it a squeeze. 

When I repeated to Herbert Mrs. 
Bob’s farewell, he was immensely 
delighted. 

** You see,” he said, ‘‘ I can intro- 
duce you to some good people.” He 
forgot that it was Ashton who had 
brought me in among them. “TI can 
take you everywhere ; and you’ll find 
if you only stick to what I tell you, 
you’ll have as jolly a life before you 
as any youngster can have. When 
are you off for Cowbridge?” 

“In a few weeks.” 

“All right. When. you’re settled 
I’ll come and see you there. Don’t 
bother about the governor at home. 
That ’ll all come straight. Good-by, 
Cecil, and look here, — mind you al 
ways confide in me in a difficulty ; 
it ll save you heaps of trouble.” 

I promised I would. Iintended to 
do so. I rather wished I had told 
him about Clara having given me her 
address ; but, as yet, I didn’t see I 
was in any difficulty requiring Uncle 
Herbert’s advice. If he had n’t sailed 
away that evening, or if I had 
been going to remain on board, I 
should have given him full particulars 
of the Verneys, of my night in town 
(which I had only partially recount- 
ed), and I should have there and 
then established him as pro tem. my 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 
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But I did not sail with them. Clara 
was leaving to spend a few days with 
some friends near Collington, whose 
address she gave me, but which, 
owing to one of the many interrup- 
tions above mentioned, I was unable 
to write down, and so it slipped my 
memory. Ashton, who was going to 
stay longer than myself at Hill- 
borough House, had obtained leave 
of ‘absence, and was starting with 
the Bobs for a short cruise. 

There were a few details to be set- 
tled before quitting my private tutors 
for the University ,to which event I was 
now looking forward with expecta- 
tions of the greatest possible pleasure. 

Whether these were to be realized 
it will be now my part to show. 

I had to a certain extent made up 
for lost Holyshadian time by a fair 
amount of application, at Hill- 


borough, to such studies as had rec- 


ommended themselves to my taste. 
Mr. Blumstead was a capital tutor, 
and must have learnt a good deal 
during my time of reading with him. 
He had much to thank me for. 

He never objected to my having a 
holiday, as he used to take that op- 
portunity of cramming himself for my 
next day’s tasks. 

Whenever I asked him for the ex- 
planation of a word, he used to tell 
me to “look it out.” I did; found 
the correct meaning ; and then he, at 
the same time having found it in a 
much larger dictionary full of refer- 
ences and quotations, would explain 
it to me with an assumption of erudi- 
tion that took me in at first, but ever 
afterwards amused me immensely. 

It would be more in accordance 
with facts to say, that instead of my 
sitting at Blumstead’s feet as a disci- 
ple, he and I read together— he as 
senior, I as junior pupil, our masters 
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being Messrs. Lexicon, Dictionary, 
and the Keys to algebraic problems. 

He had one advantage over me, and’ 
he kept it. 

He possessed his own MS. cop 
of algebraic problems with their so- 
lutions. 

I had had a very pleasant life at 
Hillborough, and when I drove away 
with my tiger behind, I was really 
sorry that my time there for the 
present had come to an end. 

On the morning of my departure I 
received a letter from my father (an 
acknowledgment of two I had written 
to him, hoping to hear better accounts 
of his health), informing me that he 
had instructed Mr. Cavander to pay 
the sum of three hundred pounds 
sterling regularly to my account per 
annum at a Cowbridge banker’s, add- 
ing that this, he was informed, was a 
very handsome allowance, and further 
telling me that it would be no use my 
calling at Langoran House, as “‘ I and 
your mamma are on the point of start- 
ing for the continent for the benefit 
of my health.” 

Three hundred a year! I felt my- 
self a millionnaire. -I gave sucha 
flourish to my whip as I drove away 
from Hillborough House, and rattled 
to the station at such a pace, that poor 
little Jemmy had to hold on by the 
back as though his life depended on it. 

And it did, aimost. 

The last corner settled it. 

The horse, sharing my excitement, 
dashed round a right-angled corner ; 
the boy spun out and went head-fore- 
most into a duck-puddle on the oppo- 
site side ; the shafts went right round ; 
I saw nothing except a medley of 
horse and trap all in one; I heard a 
smashing and cracking, and the next 
instant I lay insensible on the road, 
hard by the Collington turnpike. 


[To be continued.] 
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nd BY MRS. L. A. MILLINGTON. 


Nong of the plants that help make | 


up the wonderful garniture of green 
with which God has clothed this visi- 
ble world, are so delicate and grace- 
ful as the ferns; best known among 
our people by the name of *‘ Brakes,” 
which they use indiscriminately for 
the ethereal. and shy maiden-hair, 
and the “bracken” of the Scotch, 
which is literally everywhere. That 
plants so lovely should be neglected 
because they are so common, is as if 
the sky itself should cease to charm 
us with the unspeakable glory of its 
nights, its sunrise and sunset, and 
ever-shifting tracery of cloud and 
sunshine. The bracken covers with 
its generous green the arid waste 
and the unsightly morass, glorifying 
them with its vigorous life and 
strength. It climbs the mountain- 
side, and grows with the fragrant 
golden rods, where the wild deer love 
to nestle. By road-sides, in grassy 
fields and barren plains, it lifts up 
its strong brown stipe and shakes 
its plumy head, in defiance of wind 
and rain that would fain beat it 
down. 

One who has lived an out-of-door 
life will cherish a thousand pleasant 
memories of it, — of warm hill-sides 
and sheltered hollows, where the 
tremulous April sunshine woke the 
great wool-covered balls of the pteris, 
and they began to glow inwardly 
with the life of a new summer, — a 
resurrection in which they rejoice 
with all their strength as they slowly 
unroll their well protected fronds. 

How luscious and rich is the aspect 
of the cinnamon fern, and its near 
relation the interrupta, when they 
stand up in little groups, in dress of 


pale golden green, after laying aside 
their winter dress of rusty wool! 
The young leaves of the poplar are 
of just such a tender green. There 
is a balmy resinous odor about the 
poplars then; it is the resin that 
nature used to seal up the leaves in 
their scaly envelopes through the 
winter. The cinnamomea has laid off 


‘her winter wrappings too, and comes 


out in spring colors. Then the 
maiden-hair is still asleep, and dream- 
ing in her shaded nest; and the 
evergreens are content with their 
last year’s fronds. The brown and 
rosy stipes of the crowned fern peep 
out among the rank foliage and 
shining flowers of the marsh mari- 
gold. By and by their tall graceful 
fronds will hide the rusty marigolds 
and saxifrages, and other forward 
plants, that, having bloomed early, 
must soon decay. No other fern 
is so stately or so graceful as this, 
in its true place,—a cool swamp 
edge, half sunshine, half shadow, 
far from roads or haunts of man, 
who goes about strewing dust and 
ashes, cinders, newspapers, and those 
hateful paper collars, over all the 
green places he visits. 

When the wood violets bloom, and 
the pretty fringed polygala peeps 
out of the russet leaves and mosses 
under the pines, the maiden-hair fern 
is slowly shaking out her silken 
plumage. It would seem as if the 
birds knew all about it, for it is then 
that their singing is the very mad- 
dest and merriest of all the year. 
The robin does not sing; he cries 
out in inarticulate ecstasy, and all 
the rest of the birds respond. From 
the noisy martins who wake us be- 
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fore the dawn, to the whip-poor-will 
who sings all night long, there is 
the wildest revelry in vocal expres- 
sions of joy. ‘The tiny circle of bird 
life is complete. There is no want. 
All their pastures are green and fair, 
and they dwell beside clear waters. 
Their cup runneth over. Why should 
they not bless Him and praise Him 
forever? 

In the crevices of the rocks, cling- 
ing by their slender shining roots 
to the tiniest foothold, we find the 
loveliest of ferns, asplenium tricho- 
manes. It is a tuft of slender fronds, 
scarce an inch in width, and four or 
five in length. Stipe and rachis, 
shining, purple black, with pinne 
like the leaves of a fairy rose. It 


is one of the evergreens, and lives 
and flourishes in house culture ; only 
if it is kept too warm it protests, by 


growing one-sided and irregular, like 
a child that is badly trained, and 
develops bad or good traits without 
truth and self-respect, so that the bad 
dwarfs his mind and the good be- 
comes a deformity. 

If young gardeners will have a pile 
of rocks in their little grounds, here 
is a fern that is at home in the crev- 
ices of the rocks. It would thrive, 
if carefully transplanted, on copings, 
and joints of masonry, provided they 
were shaded and moist. Still, none 
of these wild things come at our call. 
It needs infinite patience, and a rare, 
delicate hand to tame them. Per- 
haps it would be better to scatter 
their spores in the place where we 
wished them to grow. ‘The spores 
of this fern are a finer purple than 
the lip of a pansy, and it is a rare 
sight to see the sporangia. lift their 
rings of polished amber beads, and 
show the tiny amber cups nestling 
full of shining purple grains. No 
flow: r could be more beautiful. 
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There is another fern peculiarly 
suited to ornamental rock-work, that 
I never see without thinking of the 
Delectable Mountains, There are two 
of them: cistopteris bulbifera, and 
cistopteris fragilis. One makes glo- 
rious, with its slender, delicate fronds, 
the rubbish of disused limestone quar- 
ries, and the other loves the rocky 
terraces of wooded hills. The bulbs 
attached to the fronds of the first grow 
easily, and it thrives well in house 
culture. The last is almost too del- 
icate to bear the rough winds of 
heaven, and it is of very short dura- 
tion. Where I find that, the hare- 
bell grows, and early saxifrages. Al- 
sineria hangs her silver bells in the 
wild grass, and rabbits’-foot clover 
sends yp its soft, downy ball of tiny 
flowers. 

Higher up the woodsia grows, 
lover of the sunshine, fainting not 
at the fiercest of sun rays, when the 
rough granite to which it clings is 
glowing with sun-heat. Dry, rough, 
hairy, and brown with chaff, it is 
still one of the prettiest of ferns. 
Graceful in form, and clustering in 
little hardy-looking tafts on the gray 
lichen-covered rocks, it has a won- 
derful charm to the eye. What a 
glorious outlook have some of its 
haunts! Misty, purple mountains 
swung into the air like veils of finest 
gauze, one beyond the other, soft 
and billowy in outline, and deep in 
the valleys ; shining lakes and fields, 
and russet spots that show the foot- 
steps of man; while elsewhere are 
but the groves which are God’s tem- 
ples, and the high places of this 
earth, where none but the elect wor- 
ship. Here, the eastern sky is so 
blended with the distant hills that 
we cannot divide them. The glory 
of the heavens seems nearer to us 
than ever before; as if we might 
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walk from the green hill-sides and 
yellow farm-fields into the shining 
rainbow-spanned pathway that leads 
up to the golden gates of the Eternal 
City. 

Men who are called of God to re- 
ceive the crown of martyrdom be- 
cause of their love to their fellow- 
men, take up their lives again at 
death. Twice immortal, their mem- 
ory is more potent than their living 
presence. What we once disregard- 
ed, becomes a spell of mighty power, 
even through a whispered name. Such 
names sanctify human nature to us, 
even when we hold it at its lowest 
rate. Strangely enough, I hear such 
a name and feel such a presence ev- 
ery time I look at the humblest and 
least conspicuous of ferns. Its tiny 


frond and slender spike of fruit, scarce 
two inches in length altogether, is 
fairer in my eyes than many a nobler 


specimen. I first gathered it in a 
sacred place, — a ‘‘ high place,” con- 
secrated by the dust of one who loved 
his fellow-men, and died for that love. 

It is reckoned not common; but 
having once learned to know it, I find 
it in many unlooked-for places, — in 
grassy meadows, in pastures, thick 
among the short grass, and by the 
side of small streams. It has not 
enough beauty to commend it to the 
eye, save of one who loves ferns. 
To such an one the adder-tongue fern 
. is always an object of interest. 

In a country full of hills, and wild, 
rocky precipices, the rock polypod, 
or polypodium vulgare, is one of the 
loveliest ferns. Its graceful, regular 
fronds, of a deep, shining green, 
dotted with golden-brown sori, are 
grouped in masses upon the top of 
every ledge and bowlder. No art of 
man could give them their careless 
beauty of arrangement along the 
edge, and deep in every niche and 
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shelf. In deep forests, under cliffs, 
on fallen rocks, they grow in such 
masses, such a prodigality of lovely 
forms, that it affects the imagination. 
We begin straightway to dream of 
nymphs and fairies; for here, too, 
are beds of linnza, of snowberry, 
and mysterious, shining, silver-lined 
shields, of the large, round-leaved 
orchis. Frail and fairy-like wood- 
sorrels spangle the moss and with- 
ered leaves with their delicate blos- 
soms. The stones are gay with moss 
and lichens, and the spring bubbling 
out below the rocks, sings with the 
sweetest of rippling water-music all 
the year. I have heard it in Febru- 
ary, deep under the snow, singing to 
itself like a happy child. 

If the common polypody is givena 
bed of leaf mould, it will grow pas- 
sably in pots, in even a shaded win- 
dow, and on walls in shade, or on 
the north side of buildings it can be 
made to thrive well. There are sev- 
eral of its name; none, however, so 
handsome as this. 

In open grassy woods, the dick- 
sonia shows us what graceful forms 
we might add to our shaded lawns. 
Its delicate texture, and exquisite 
form and grouping, make it the 
most ornamental of ferns. Fancy 
several clumps of them, disposed 
judiciously about the unsightly, 
panelled base of a stand for a large 
garden vase, or under the cool shade 
along the lawn paths. Their beauty 
of form would be more attractive 
than masses of color; and flowering 
plants must have the sunshine. 
About the trunks of trees, when it is 
sometimes difficult to coax grass to 
grow well, we might plant ferns. 
Who has not heard of the sculptor, 
who gained immortality by carving 
the capital of a pillar, in imitation 
of a basket standing in a tuft of 
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graceful plants, whose long leaflets 
clustered about it in a natural simple 
manner? Art is but a copying of 
nature, a reproduction of her fairest 
forms. A forest gives us a colonnade 
with arches and groined roof, hung 
with banners of green and rustling 
silk, embroidered with a thousand 
changing patterns of sunshine and 
shadow. No color so lovely as their 
green and gold on the soft gray of 
their supporting arches. 

In order that we may have some 
solace to the eye in late autumn and 
early spring, let us set clumps of 
the hardy evergreens, aspidium acr- 
ostichoides, and aspidium margin- 
ale, in the less sheltered woods, 
along our paths and in our borders. 
Both are handsome and hardy, 
growing in the most sterile soils 
with vigor, and increasing rapidly. 
The green of the acrostichoides is 
peculiarly vivid and pleasant. The 
marginale is duller, but its under 
surface is enlivened by its handsome 
fruit dots. 

Aspidium goldianum is very sym- 
metrical in form, but not so handsome 
as aspidium cristatum, the sterile 
fronds of which are very fine, grow- 
ing large and rank, with broad pin- 
ne. Aspidium spinulosum is more 
common. It is a lover of the woods 
and rocky hill-sides. Far in our 
northern woods we see few other 
ferns. Very few plants grow under 
that dense mass of tree-tops that 
completely shut out the sun. The 
moss is thick and soft, and covered 
for miles and miles with the delicate 
wood sorrel. There is no under- 
brush, but here and there a dwarf 
birch, and the low viburnum that is 
so troublesome with its trailing 
crooked branches. The soft moss 
makes travelling wearisome, but the 
viburnum lies in wait to trip up our 
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tired feet at almost every step. So 
few are the plants, that this common 
fern is a welcome sight in the wil- 
derness. Near the mountain-tops, 
where the trees are dwarfed, we find 
the dear old golden rods, nibbled 
here and there by the dainty deer, 
brackens vigorous and handsome, 
and now and then a whole garden 
of houstonias, linnzas, and snow- 
berries in bloom. On the summits 
stranded from the last retreating 
glacier, and rejoicing in the heat of 
the September sun, are crowds of 
arctic plants, ericacez, sandworts, 
and the potentilla. The rocks are 
mottled with gay-colored lichens, so 
that they look like a painter’s palette 
with its colors mixed. Orange in 
every shade and olive-greens pre- 
vail. 

Far down the mountain is a gorge, 
deep and dark, where the aspidium 
aculeatum grows. The pass is nar- 
row, and evidently a highway for 
bears, who have torn the moss from 
the rocks, and trampled the smaller 
plants under their huge plantigrade 
feet. The walls and bottom are 
moist, and the air cool; for not a 
ray of sunlight can enter here. In 
such spots the aculeatum is at home, 
and I find it rooted in crevices, be- 
tween fallen rocks, and at the bot- 
tom of the ravine, luxuriating in the 
shade and the cool air. Its vivid 
green and bristle-tipped pinnz,_ 
its beautiful outlines, even the soft 
brown scales on its stipe and rachis, 
make it lovely as a flower. Next 
winter I have only to close my eyes 
to see again the gorge and its fern- 
tufted, mossy walls. The misty 
purple of the clustering mountains 
that lie so calm and silent before me, 
will come back in vision. I shall 
hear the resonant sweetness of the 
great bird choir, that is singing in 
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the hollows of the mountains, deep 
below me; and once again the wind 
will sing among the pines. All the 
sights and sounds, the very odors of 
the flowers, the young leaves of the 
evergreens, and the ferns under my 
feet, will glorify the winter time, 
when there is neither song of bird, 
or rustle of leaf, grass, or flower, to 
greet the eye and the ear. 

Some of the aspleniums are very 
curious, but they vary constantly. 
The handsomest have a stately rigid 
frond, and are seldom so densely 
tufted as the ostrich fern, or the 
cinnamomea. The antigramma loves 
mossy rorks in deep woods, and be- 
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ing an evergreen, will grow in pots 
a little, but not well. Its long, grass- 
like fronds are not suited to house 
culture. It is prettiest in its natural 
location, and suits well the moss and 
plants which grow with it, asarums 
and trilliums. There are other ferns, 
some rare and some common; but 
none which it is not a pleasure to 
know. In fact, the larger one’s list 
of acquaintances is among them, the 
pleasanter company we find them. 
They are not particularly gay in 
dress, but their circle is small; and 
I am not sure but they are the very 
créme de la créme of our botanical 
society. 
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BY REV. J. 


Ir is sm annual delight to me, at 
Christmas-tide, to go back along our 
modern-paved highway till I find 
myself walking in earth-made roads, 
sweet-smelling, by old pasture lands, 
mossy halls, and little hamlets, gay by 
reason of the simple folk turned out 
in holiday trim. Thus I glean some 
handfuls of grain of antique flavor 
from old English life, and most de- 
lightfully from the sweet and quaint 
carols sung at this season by our Eng- 
lish ancestors. More pleasant, in- 
deed, it would beif my search might be 
needless by reason of the songs com- 
ing themselves in melodious ways to 
my doors and windows. Foreven yet, 
no doubt, one may hear these quaint 
ditties carolled during the twelve days 
of Christmas in some parts of Eng- 
land. Wordsworth writes of the carol: 
singers of his time : — 

“The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves: ... 
Keen was the air, but could not freeze 
Norcheck the music of their strings; 
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So stout and hardy were the band 
That scraped the chords with strenuous 
hand.” 

Brand mentions a strange deriva- 
tion for the word Carol. ‘‘ It comes, 
they say, from cantan, to sing, and 
rola, which is an interjection of joy: 
for in ancient times the burden of the 
song, when men were merry, was rola, 
rola.” Better than this ingenious 
fancy, however, is the reference direct- 
ly to the domestic dance in old Eng- 
land called “*Carole.” Thence carole 
became a name for a dance in general, 
and so also for the tune to which it 
was performed ; thence it was applied 
to any merry tune, and so to festival 
songs. Chappell, in his “‘ Music of 
the Olden Time,” quotes from an 
author of the fourteenth century a 
passage about boys after they have 
attained the age of seven years, that 
they are then “‘plyaunt of body, able 
and lyghte to moving, wytty to lerne 
carolles, etc.,” in which the writer may 
mean quick to learn to dance, or apt 
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at warbling merry dance-tunes and 
other cheerful melodies, — perhaps 
both; for, according to Chappell, the 
sense in which the word ‘* was most 
frequently used in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, was to ‘sing or 
warble to dancing.” 

The songs with which the people of 
“ merry England” used to celebrate 
their Christmas, were sung by groups 
of carolists, including children, out-of- 
doors on Christmas eve and Christmas 
morning, and at the different festivities 
which filled up the time till Twelfth 
Day. On Christmas day, in some 
places, they were even sung instead of 
the usual chanting or psalmody in the 
churches. For this latter purpose the 
distinctly religious carols were prob- 
ably preferred ; but the extraordinary 
freedom of manners, as it appears to 
us, which the people of old England 
brought into their churches, makes it 
very possible that festal or convivial 
carols were not always eschewed. 
Here are a couple of stanzas, beauti- 
ful and picturesque, from a religious 
carol of the sixteenth century, called 


THE SHEPHERD’S SONG. 


Sweet music, sweeter far 
That any song is sweet, 
Sweet music, heavenly rare, 
Mine ears, O peers, doth greet. 
You gentle flocks— whose fleeces, pearled 
with dew, 
Resemble Heaven, whom golden drops 
make bright — 
Listen, O listen, now! O not to you 
Our pipes make sport to shorten weary 
night; 
But voices most divine 
Make blissful harmony — 
Voices that seem to shine; 
For what else clears the sky? 
Tunes can we hear, but not the singers see: 
The tune ’s divine, and so the singers be. 


Lo! how the firmament 
Within an azure fold 
The flock of stars hath pent, 
That we might them behold. 
Yet from their beams proceedeth not this 
light, 
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Nor can their crystals such reflection give; 
What then doth make the element so bright? 
The heavens are come down upon earth to 
live. 
But hearken to the song,— 
Glory to glory’s King, 
And peace all men among, 
These choristers do sing. 
Angels they are, as also, shepherds, He 
Whom in our fear we do admire to see. 


I cull two beautiful and melodious 
carols of later date, by Robert Her- 
rick. The first’ is entitled simply 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Chorus. 


What sweeter music can we bring 
Than a carol, for to sing 

The birth of this our Heavenly King? 
Awake the voice! awake the string! 
Heart, ear, and eye, and everything 
Awake! the while the active finger 
Runs division with the singer. 


I. 
Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 
And give the honor to this day, 
That sees December turned to May. 


I. 
If we may ask the reason, say 
The why, and wherefore all things here 
Seem like the spring-time of the year? 


Id. 
Why does the chilling winter’s morn 
Smile, like a field beset with corn? 
Or smell, like to a mead new shorn, 
Thus, on the sudden? 


Iv. 

Come and see 
The cause, why things thus fragrant be: 
*T is He is born, whose quickening birth 
Gives life and lustre, public mirth, 
To Heaven and the under Earth. 


Chorus. 
We see Him come, and know Him ours, 
Who with His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 
. I. 
The Darling of the world is come, 
And fit it is we find a room 
To welcome Him. 


I. 


The nobler part 
Of all the house here, is the heart. 
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Chorus. 
Which we will give him; and bequeath 
This holly and this ivy wreath, 
To do Him honor who’s our King, 
And Lord of all this revelling. 


The other carol, by Herrick, re- 
ferred to, is the following charming 
poem, called 


THE STAR SONG. 


: I. 

Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the babe that lately sprung? 
Lies he the lily-banks among? 

Il. 
Or say, if this new birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light? thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 

Ii. 
Declare to us, bright Star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find him out? 


Star. — No, this ye need not do; 
But only come and see Him rest, 
A princely Babe, in’s mother’s breast. 
. Chorus. 
He’s seen! he’s seen! why then around, 
Let’s kiss the sweet and holy ground, 
And all rejoice that we have found 
A king, before conception crowned. 
IV. 
Come then, come then, and let us bring 
Unto our pretty Twelfth-tide King, 
Each one his several offering. 
Chorus. 
And when night comes we ’ll give Him was- 
sailing; 
And that his treble honors may be seen, 
We’ll choose Him King, and make His 
mother queen. 


Many of the carols are simply out- 
bursts of joy at the return of the merry 
season, with no precise reference to 
any particular feature of the festival 
except its happiness. Sometimes 
they are full of rollicking merriment, 
like the following, dating from the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
I select only five from its thirteen 
stanzas, but it is equally vigorous and 


racy throughout. 
found in Sandys’ “ Christmas Carols” 
and in other collections : — 
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The whole may be 


So, now is come our joyfulst feast, 

Let every man be jolly: 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your forehead garlands twine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds bis labor; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor; 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 


_Give life to one another’s joys; 


And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Ned Squash hath fetcht his bands from 
pawn, 

And all his best apparel; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of the barrel; 

And those that hardly all the year 

Had bread to eat, or rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry. 


Now kyngs and queens poor sheep-cotes 
have, 
And mate with everybody; 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play the noddy. 
Some youths will now a-mumming go, 
Some others play at Rowland-ho, 
And twenty other gameboys mo, 
Because they will be merry. 


Then wherefore in these merry daies 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelayes, 
To make our mirth the fuller. 

And, whilst thus inspired we sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring, 

Woods and hills, and everything, 
Bear witness we are merry.” 


Not so rustic, but quite as joyful, 


are these sweet Happy-New-Year ver- 
ses by Herrick, from a ‘ Wassail” 


arol : — 


Give way, give way ye gates, and win 
An easy blessing to your bin , 
And basket, by our entering in. 


May both your manchet * stand réplete, 
Your larder, too, so hung with meat, 
That though a thousand thousand eat, 


* Fine wheaten bread. 
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Yet, ere twelve moons shall whirl about 
Their silvery spheres, there ’s none may 


doubt 
But more ’s sent in than was served out. 


Next, may your dairies prosper so, 
As that your pans no ebb may know; 
But if they do, the more to flow: 


Like to a solemn, sober stream, 

Banked ali with lilies, and the cream 

Of sweetest cowslips filling them. 

Then may your plants be pressed with 
fruit 

Nor bee nor hive you have be mute, 

But sweetly sounding like a lute. 


Christmas lifts its voice in the old 
carols, like ‘* Sweet Auburn’s” pastor, 
to solace and relieve the poor as well 
as rejoice the rich. Its holly-dressed 
and ivy-garlanded mansion, enlarged 
each year, and, like a good heart’s 
hospitable increase, never quite fin- 
ished, invites ‘“‘all the vagrant train” 
— ‘the long-remembered beggar,” 
“the ruined spendthrift,” “‘the broken 
soldier ” — to sit by the fire and carol 
the night away, regaled with Christ- 
mas’s best. There is no fairer side 
to the Christmas jubilee of the olden 
time, than its generous hospitalities, 
its care for the poor and unhappy, its 
dispensing with distinctions for a 
brief season, as if all human decora- 
tions must drop away at a festival 
commemorating a character so heav- 
enly. All had access to the fireplace 
and the board with a welcome so os- 
tentatious that all felt sought out and 
invited to enjoy the good cheer and 
add to the good humor. A carol 
sings : — 


All travellers as they do pass on their way, 

At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay, 

Themselves to refresh and their horses to 
rest, 

Since that he must be old Christmas’s 
guest. 

Nay, the poor shall not wait, but have, for 
relief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced pies, 
and roast beef. 
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“T have often thought,” are the 
words of Sir Roger de Coverley, “ it 
happens very well that Christmas © 
should fall out in the middle of win- 
ter. It is the most dead, uncomfor- 
table time of the year, when the poor 
would suffer very much from their 


‘poverty and cold, if they had not 


good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. «I 
love to rejoice their poor hearts at 
this season, and to see the whole vil- 
lage merry in my great hall. I allow 
a double quantity of malt to my small 
beer, and set it a-running for twelve 
days to every one that calls for it. 
I have always a piece of cold beef 
and a mince-pie on the table, and am 
wonderfully pleased to see my tenants 
pass away a whole evening in playing 
their innocent tricks, and smutting 
one another.” 

Much might be written to advan- 
tage upon hospitality historically 
considered, with the change that has 
come over the face of that virtue in 
these latter days, and the causes 
thereof. That these are lost virtues, 
as well as “‘lost arts,” is very certain, 
and it is worthy of question whether 
hospitality be not one of them. But 
if in some way (and the full circle of 
the causes thereof is worth study) 
the poor live at a greater distance 
from us than formerly, Christmas- 
tide, as celebrated in the old carols, 
comes as the season when no personal 
delight is altogether justified till some 
less happy be sought out and pleased. 
This opportunity does faithful Time 
bring round, when we can do a good 
all defined and prepared for us as we 
go -on our own way. ‘“ Defer not 
charities till death,” says Bacon; 
“for, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightly, he that doth so is rather lib- 
eral of another man’s than of his 
own.” Sylvester closes his collection 
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with a carol which he supposes to be 
the work of some hand better taught 
than common, probably of some vil- 
lage poet, whose verses, printed by 
admiring neighbors, often meet us in 
collections of old and forgotten books. 
We copy it here: — 

Be merry all! be merry all! 

With holly dress the festive hall; 


Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. 


And O! remember, gentles gay, 
To you who bask in fortune’s ray, 
The year is all a holiday, — 

The poor have only Christmas, 


to Apaches. 


When you with velvets mantled o’er 

Defy December’s tempest’s roar, 

O, spare one garment from your store 
To clothe the poor at Christmas. 


When you the costly banquet deal 

To guests, who never famine feel, 

O, spare one morsel from your meal, 
To feed the poor at Christmas. 


When generous wine your care controls, 


And gives new joy to happiest souls, 
O, spare one goblet from your bowls, 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 


So shall each note of mirth appear 
More sweet to heaven than praise or prayer; 
And angels, in their carols there, 

Shall bless the poor at Christmas. 
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BY MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE. 


“ E gia venia su per le torbid onde 
Un fracasso d’un suon pien di spavento, 
Pei cuj tremavano amendue lesponde.” — Dante. 


Or the vast collection of Indian 
myths and legends laboriously gath- 
ered by the intrepid, one-armed voy- 
ageur, Major Powcll, few are more 
interesting than that which describes, 
in the mythology of the Utes, the ori- 
gin of the Grand Caiion of the Colo- 
rado, — a marvel worthy to rank with 
the Seven Wonders. It tells how, in 
the olden time, the wife of the great 
war-chief of the Utes died, and the 
chief was inconsolable, and called 
upon his god Tawotz to take pity on 
him and lead him to his wife. And 
the god looked upon him and saw 
that he was unhappy, and taking his 
huge magic ball in his hand, he rolled 
it before him on the ground ; and 
where it rolled it cut far down into 
the earth and opened the Grand 
Cajion, thousands of feet deep. And 
through it the god led the heavy- 
hearted chief of the Utes, and showed 
him his wife in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds; and leading him back, he 


poured a mighty river through the 
cafion, and along their trail, that no 
one might be able to follow after 
them ; and the river has continued 
to run ever since. 

In late October, 1872, we struck 
this mystic trail of the god Tawotz, 
—a small party of us detached from 
a Government Exploring Expedi- 
tion. 

The sun was sinking over the Vir- 
gin Mountains as we debouched from 
a side cation and from out a dreary 
waste of sand-hills, and came unex- 
pectedly upon the sparkling reaches 
of the river, but a few miles below 
the mouth of the Grand Cafion. Slant 
sunbeams turned the stream to molten 
gold, that poured musical over fre- 
quent rapids, and round about the 
entrance of the Cafion, where twin 
towers, four thousand fect high, stood 
guard with Titanic prohibition, quiv- 
ered the soft air with the tremulous 
folds of an intangible purple, a royal 
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color, hanging like a sacred veil to 
screen the weird mysteries beyond. 

For days we hed been looking for- 
ward to this mecting with the Colo- 
rado of the West. We had left the 
Mormon settlements of southern Utah 
several days’ march behind us, bid- 
ding good-by to civilization in vinous 
little St. George, and exchanging its 
abundant fruit for sure sterility and 
possible thirst in the barrenness of 
northern Arizona. We had marched 
rapid!y southward, aiming at springs 
the size of a man’s hand, sometimes 
“making ” them, often missing them, 
and undergoing that saddest of cam- 
paigners’ misfortunes, a “dry camp.” 
Day by day the country grew wilder 
and more desolate; giant cacti and 
irregular mesquite took the place of 
the sage-brush which had followed us 
continually from Salt Lake ; shade 
had entirely vanished, and bare, bleak, 
and massive stood the naked ribs 
of the mountains, grotesque as the 
genius of Zamacois, terrible as that 
of Doré. No wonder that, with this 
Dance of Death about us, we came 
gladly upon the friendly sight of 
water, the first generous stream for 
many leagues, and forgot that every 
hour we had been drawing nearer to 
the hostile Apaches, ‘* mighty in the 
war-cry,” who swarm up from the 
south to the river, equally glad with 
ourselves for its refreshing, sweet 
water, and still more thankful for 
its rich harvest of fish. 

No thought of danger entered the 
minds of our small party, as we 
vaulted from our saddles, turned 
loose our riding animals, and spread 
blankets in the soft white sand on 
the banks. There lying and resting 
ourselves after our thirty-mile ride 
since daybreak, with the pensive 
tinkle of the bell-mare reaching us 
from the foot-hills where the herders 
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have driven the mules for grass, and 

with the equally soothing incense 

from the savory quarter of the cook’s 

domain, a drowsy film overspreads 

the eye of Reason, and in imagina- 

tion we behold, re-enacting the scat- 

tered events of history that have 

lent a human interest to this dolo- 

rous region, literally Boccaccio’s 

**lachrymable vale of misery.” Yon- 

der shingle of white sand on the op- 

posite shore is sacre| to the memory 

of the unfortunate Fred W. Loring, 

quondam co-laborer of ours in aca-. 
demic shades ; for thither he returned 

with a small party from out the dan- 

gers of the Grand Cajon in ’71, to 

a boat moored yonder, after the river 

party of his expedition had under- 

gone untold hardships in the Caiion, 

short of provisions, sceptical of suc- 

cess in reaching a projected upper ren- 
dezvous, and generally demoralized. 

Within a month after his exit from 

the Grand Caiion, young Loring lost 
his life at Wickenburg, in Arizona, at 
the hands of Apache-Mohaves, while 

travelling in a stage for California, 

Up this same impetuous current, 
earlier in the course of history, came 
the daring young engineer Ives, ex- 
ploring the strange river on his little 
steamboat, the first to ascend as high 
as the Grand Caijion. 

Earlier still, while in the Orient 
our grandfathers were shouldering 
their muskets and firing those initial 
shots at Concord and Lexington 
which were to be ‘* heard round the 
world,” came the Padre Escalante, 
fired with Jesuitic zeal, and carrying 
the torch of his religion even to these 
dread realms, with a small following 
of enthusiastic adherents. A hundred 
miles above our present camping- 
ground, they show you a ford which 
still bears the name of * Il vado de 
los Padres,” where these fathers of 
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the church trusted their sacred selves 
to the Colorado, crossing from the 
south. 

Still further back in the mists of 
chronology, long before the Pilgrims 
had sent foot on the rock of Plymouth, 
while the infant Shakespeare was still 
rollicking with Stratford playmates, 
here, far in the purple West, sunnier 
by much than the bleak shores to 
which the Pilgrims came, wild as any- 
thing conceived by the world’s 
Shakespeare, this terra incognita was 
penetrated, in 1540, by a brilliant 
company of Mexicans under Coro- 
nado, lured by stories of fabulous 
wealth, and searching for the “‘ seven 
cities of Cibola,” the fame of whose 
grandeur and beauty had floated even 
to the capital of the drowsy sons of 
the Aztecs. 

But we are not here to drift upon im- 
agination nor to follow chronology ; 
it is our business to cross the river. 
But how todoit? There is no known 
ford hereabouts, no boat, no wood for 
making a raft. On the hither bank 
there is hardly a stick, barely enough 
drift-wood and dry mesquite to feed 
the cook’s fire. On the farther side, 
however, in a bend of the river, we 
see a pile of logs, great and small, 
that had polished themselves smooth 
on their wild ride through the Grand 
Caiion. It was impossible to ford the 
swift and treacherous stream; we 
again and again spurred our animals 
into the water, only to find that at a 
certain depth the current took them 
off their feet and swept them along 
unmanageable. 

The nearest ferry was seventy-five 
miles below us at the mouth of the 
Virgin. To retreat to that, and on an 
unknown trail, before making an at- 
tempt at crossing here, would have 
been faint-hearted, besides causing 
a break in the line of exploration. 
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King, the only one of us able to swim 
the river, and that with no ease, made 
several brave trials to capture the 
logs. He swam first with a long 
rope, paid out to him from the near 
shore ; but the immense weight, as he 
neared the central current, and the 
rope bellied away from him. down 
stream, proved too great, and he was 
obliged to free himself or be pulled 
under. Againhe started with a mere 


pack-thread, with which he landed 


safely on the farther shore, a quarter 
of a mile below. As he began haul- 
ing in, a stouter string was tied to 
the pack-thread on the near shore, 
soon a small rope (of joined lariats), 
and lastly, all the stout ropes that 
could be gathered from the cargo and 
baggage. Everything worked well 
for a while, and the primitive man 
at the other end of the line had just 
announced that the small rope was 
in sight, when there came a shout 
from him, announcing what we easily 
felt from our end, that the rope had 
parted in mid-stream, torn asunder 
by the tremendous force of the cur- 
rent. The raft wood which had 
seemed just within our grasp was as 
far away as ever. To meet so much 
difficulty in floating even a small rope 
across stream was certainly discour- 
aging ; to haul over enough wood for 
a raft, to build it, and attempt to ferry 
over cargo, instruments and men, 
seemed likely to take a week. 

Next morning found us ten miles 
down the river, after a midnight grop- 
ing over trailless mountains, at a nar- 
rower part of the stream, near the 
mouth of the Grand Wash, — an im- 
mense feeder of the river from the 
north, draining hundreds of square 
miles, waterless at present, but send- 
ing down booming torrents through 
its rocky cajions during the tremen- 
dous storms which abound, or after a 
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cloud-burst in the mountains above. 
A large log, that seemed waiting to 
be turned to nobler use than soaking 
itself on the edge of the water, fur- 
nishe us with two substantial par- 
allel haives for our raft. Auger, 
hatchet, drift-wood, and pegs did the 
rest; and by mid-afternoon our rude 
Cyclopean craft was pronounced built 
and at once christened the ‘“ King,” 
in honor of the builder, the swimmer, 
the wielder of hatchet, and twirler 
of auger. 

A second legend of the Utes, for 
which I am also indebted to the pe- 
rusal of Major Powell’s MS. notes, 
explains the cause of the absence of 
woods in northern Arizona. It is 
not long, und there is something so 
inexpressibly novel in its movement, 
as well as in the fact of our drawing 
a new mythology and fresh imagery 
from the very heart of the continent, 
that I give it, as it is remembered. 
It is called ** The Origin of Fire,” and 
tells how once upon a time a bright 
spark fell from the point of a reed 
upon the ground, and the nightingale 
picked it up in its beak and found it 
was fire. And the mighty chief of 
the Utes asked what it was, and the 
nightingale said it was fire. And the 
chief asked if there were any more 
in the world, and the nightingale said, 
that far off in the south was a people 
dancing ever abouta great fire, with 
songs and shouts. So the mighty 
chief of the Utes made ready, and 
put on a fine cap, with long eagle 
feathers upon it, and started for the 
people of the South. And, as he went, 
he stationed nimble runners of his 
tribe all the way from the land of the 
Utes to the Fire People, at intervals 
ofamile. And, journeying, he came, 
after many days, to the Fire People, 
dancing with songs and shouts about 
a great fire. And he mingled with 
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them, but they saw he was a stranger 
and looked askant at him. But he 
danced and sang and shouted with 
them, and suddenly stooping, thrust 
the end of his eagle plumes in the 
fire, and they blazed up mightily. 
And the Fire People would have 
caught him, but he leaped over their 
heads and ran to the first man of his 
tribe, and falling exhausted, handed 
him the blazing torch of plumes and 
told him to run. And he ran and fell 
exhausted by the second man, hand- 
ing him the plumes. And so they 
ran, each man catching the fire 
plumes from the hand of the runner, 
until the last man brought it to the 
land of the Utes. And they were so 
rejoiced, they put the torch to the 
roots of a mighty tree on the edge of 
the forest, and shouted as it burned. 
But a great wind sprang up and car- 
ried the fire into the forest, and it 
spread in every direction, and all 
the woods were destroyed. And the 
people of the Utes prayed long and 
loud to the god Tawotz, and at 
length he sent a mighty rain, which 
quenched the fire. But a turtle sat 
upon a spark of fire and kept it alive 
during the rain. And this was the 
origin of fire. The myths combined 
give a not uninteresting barbaric 
history of the origin of the Grand 
Caiion and river of the Colorado and 
of the absence of forests in this part 
of Arizona. 

The raft was ready for launching. 
King swam over once more, rope in 
hand, and we proceeded to test our 
ferry-boat, two of us on the raft haul- 
ing cautiously at the rope which King 
held on the farther side, and six on 
the hither side paying out a stern- 
fast, which was to pull the craft back 
if the tow-line should part. The plan 
was well enough for any ordinary 
river; but we had not estimated the 
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terrific mid-current of this wild river 
of cations. We reached nearly mid- 
stream in safety. There the current 
began to strike us with greater force ; 
King had bound his rope as firmly 
as possible about loose shore rocks. 
holding it as well, and stood like a 
statue, braced among the stones. The 
water begins to creep up over our 
shoes ; the raft is careened over and 
borne rapidly down stream; we are 
up to our waists in the river: and, 
just as I had rather recklessly wound 
the rope about my hand in the energy 
of pulling, and had been myself pulled 
off the raft till I was directly over 
the water, King gave a shout, his rope 
was pulled quickly through his hands, 
though not entirely away from him, 
my. companion jerked me back upon 
the raft, and we are hauled back by 
our friends on shore. 

A word of the locale, for the un- 
derstanding of what follows. The 
river was here about a hundred yards 
wide, and terribly swift ; there were 
rapids above and below, about a half 
mile either way. The river made a 
semicircular bend to the south. We 
were at about the middle of this semi- 
circle, on the north or inner side of 
the bend. On the hither side, there 
was‘a broad sand-beach skirting the 
river, a narrow fringe of low mes- 
quite and grease-wood on its outer 
edge, and behind that, almost per- 
pendicular mountains, incapable of 
ascent. Our camp was on the sand, 
just below the fringe of mesquite. 
On the farther shore, there was a 
tract, several rods wide, of stones, 
evidently very troublesome to the feet, 
from the way in which King stepped 
and fell. It was probably the broken 
volcanic rock of the region, which is 
extremely lacerating. Beyond the 


stones was a small strip of sand, and 
back of that, rising ground for sev- 
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eral hundred yards, until a range of 
low hills was reached, also semicir- 
cular, following the bend of the river 
and ending precipitously on it at 
either end of the semicircle. The 
ground between the hills and the 
sand-beach was as smooth as an es- 
planade, not a bush nor a tree nor 
a large rock on it. It was fortunate 
thatit was so. A rod or two from 
the stones, on the sand-beach, was 
one of those large detached bowlders, 
or volcanic fragments, so common to 
the region, standing out alone. It 
was perhaps ten or twelve feet high, 
and double that width ; but what ap- 
peared most remarkable was the per- 
fect manner in which, by frost or 
other means, it had been split from 
top to bottom, and opened to the 
width of two or three feet. This 
opening faced directly to the river, 
but did not extend from front to rear 
of the rock. It was precisely as if it 
had been touched by a magic wand, 
and thrown open like a pair of doors 
on a hinge behind. A more secure 
hiding-place, except from the river- 
side, could hardly be devised. 

These topographical features we 
had taken in at a glance on our ar- 
rival, but had only carelessly noted, 
as not especially interesting us. We 
had seen that there was enough of a 
depression in the hills back of the 
river to allow an easy passage, if 
once we were over, and had noticed 
the opened rock. We soon had oc- 
casion to study both hills and rock 
most critically and anxiously. 

Our raft hauled up to shore, and the 
story of the “ horrors of the middle 
passage ” told, we had resolved our- 
selves into a committee of ways and 
means, and were eagerly debating 
what was to be done next; whether 
a second trial of the raft was to be 
made, or an attempt to swim our ani- 























mals, or a detour to the Virgin River 
ferry. King, meanwhile, chilled with 
the breeze and the absence of clothes, 
after his exertion, had picked his way 
over the stretch of sharp stones, and 
was running back and forth on the 
sand for exercise ; now running, now 
standing and going through most vig- 
orous calisthenics, or whirling like a 
dervish, or shouting to us to make 
haste with our decision. 

Suddenly, a shot, — a rifle shot, — 
and a loud shout from our half-breed 
guide, “‘ Apache! Apache!” And 
looking across the stream we saw 
a half dozen stealthy figures just 
appearing over the ridge of hills. 
They were out of range of our own 
guns, which lay on the sand near us, 
but within easy shot of King, who was 
several hundred yards nearer them ; 
in fact, the first shot seemed to have 
been at him. He stopped in his ex- 
ercise, looked sharply over his shoul- 
der in the direction of the shot, and 
as we shouted to him all in one voice a 
confusion of commands, ** Look out!” 
“ Come back!” “ Hurry, hurry!” he 
gave a rapid look at the broad belt 
of wounding stones between him and 
the river, over which he would have 
to creep slowly, and the next instant, 
horrors! as a second shot came, he 
dropped on the sand in front of tlie 
opened rock and crawled slowly into 
its cleft front. He afterwards said 
that this second shot had thrown the 
sand into his face and eyes and al- 
most blinded him, so that he could 
not have made for the river if he 
would. 

But conceive the state of mind of 
us his comrades to see him deliber- 
ately immure himself within gun- 
shot range of Apaches, wounded, per- 
haps, — for we could not account for 
his failing on his knees so suddenly, 
and with darkness only two or three 
hours off. We shouted with one 
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voice, ‘* Wounded?” to which came 
a low answer, unintelligible. To a 
second and louder shout, there came 
a welcome ** No—o—o,” which re- 
lieved us on that score, but did not 
place in better light the danger of 
his situation. Meanwhile, to some 
of the party, scanning the hills op- 
posite carefully, there appeared fig- 
ures moving about at intervals on the 
ridge, and apparently occupying the 
whole extent of the semicircle, from 
end to end. Our dismay at this move- 
ment, and at the probable size of the 
band of Apaches, which it indicated 
was very great, untilwe noticed that 
no one showed himself longer at the 
first point where they had come in 
sight, near the lowest depression, 
from which we concluded that they 
had separated, and stationed them- 
selves at different points on the semi- 
circle of hills, so as to cover more 
effectually the rock into which they 
had seen King crawl, and with which 
their visits to the place had of course 
made them acquainted. As we 
watched the naked figure in the rock 
yonder, and reflected how powerless 
we were to help him, the very raft on 
which we had depended lying useless 
at our feet; as we thought of him 
three times surging through that 
boiling current on our behalf, only to 
be thus caged at last, there was none 
of us but would have risked death ten 
times over to help him. 

The position was that which chess 
players call stalemate : nobody could 
move. If King showed himself, the 
Apaches would shoot him; if they 
approached, we should shoot them. 
But what could we do? And on 
the other hand, what could he or the 
Apaches do? We could not cross, and 
if we could, we should have no guns ; 
and we should further be pretty sure 
to be picked off before we had well 
risen from the water ; certainly before 
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we had picked our slow way over the 
stones, to reach him. But could he 
come to us? But for the hundred 
feet of knife-blades and stone jungle 
(why could n’t it have been sand?), 
we felt that he would have run. the 
_ gauntlet long ago; but such an at- 
tempt over that ground would have 
been rashness itself, with a dozen 
rifles pointing at him from the hills on 
three sides. As far as this action was 
concerned, it was a race between day- 
light and himself; at the first coming 
of night, he would certainly, we knew, 
run the risk and strike for the river. 

The smooth, gently-descending es- 
planade which lay between the hills 
and the river, without a stone or a 
bunch of grass or a sage-bush larger 
than a man’s head, and every foot of 
which we could command from our 
side of the river, allowed the Apa- 
ches no chance of approaching the 
rock while the day lasted. We knew 
their Apache penchant for fighting 
behind rocks and trees too well to ex- 
pect them to risk themselves on this 
sandy slope in daylight. We knew 
them too well, also, not to know that 
at the least approach of darkness, all 
their devilish cunning would be ex- 
hausted in gaining King’s covert, even 
if they had to tunnel their way 
through the sand. 

All this time (there was more than 
an hour of consulting and waiting), 
King lay caged in his rocky prison. 
He was out of the sunlight, and, after 
three hours of nakedness, naturally 
chilled through and through, poor fel- 
low! We could see him raising him- 
self on his hands, twisting in every 
direction, digging and tossing the 
sand within reach as though on a 
wager, and in every way exerting 
himself to keep up his circulation 
and ward off stiffness. All this time 
he had retained the rope which was 
attached to the forward end of the 
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raft; he had not known if a second 
trial was to be made, and having it in 
his hands when the shots were fired, 
even in the act of falling he had 
retained it. He afterwards said that 
he should have been irredeemably 
stiffened and useless, if he had not 
had the rope for gymnastic purposes, 
the resistance and weight of its length 
in the current affording him ample 
exercise when he chose to pull on it. 
A part of the time he kept it tied 
about his waist. 

Five o’clock had come, and the 
western hills had began to throw a 
creeping shadow on the eagtern half 
of the semicircle. We knew that we 
had but an hour or two more of day- 
light, and still no deliverance. We 
were nearly unanimous to urge King 
to attempt to gain the river at the 
beginning of twilight, and had started 
for the bank to shout to him, when 
Abercrombie, he of the steady nerves 
and determined pluck, who had been 
standing apart, rushed up with a 
manner almost excited, for him, and 
shouted : — 

“T haveit. Cut me two mesquite 
sticks five feet long, two more about 
three feet. Give me a couple of white 
shirts, towels, — anything white; a 
brown shirt and trousers, and a lot 
of strong twine.” 

And he started headlong for the 
raft without waiting to see the looks 
of consternation on the faces of the 
crowd. But Abercrombie was not a 
man to indulge in a joke nor to lose 
his head ; and before he had returned 
from the raft, baggage and cargo had 
been ransacked, and everything de- 
sired brought forth. At the raft, he 
quickly untied the shore rope, coolly 
pulled the raft a little higher on shore 
to prevent its floating away with him, 
went on it and untied the forward 
rope, brought it ashore, and joined 
the two ropes in a firmsplice. Run- 
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ning up, he said, “Quick! See how 
the sun’s going. Give me four or 
five sheets of paper and a pencil. 
You, Bob, tie up the sticks, but don’t 
put the shirts on till I tell you.” 

All this had much more the look of 
a madman than anything else; and 
several of the men began to lift their 
eyebrows and shake their heads; 
- especially when Abercrombie coolly 
seated himself before a camp-chest, 
and began to print rapidly on the 
sheets of paper in a child’s large 
block letters. This done, with his 
usual despatch, he folded each hastily, 
put them in separate envelopes, and 
proceeded to stow them away in the 
shirts, in different parts of the bun- 
dle which Bob had started. Two he 
put next the sticks, the other four in- 
side the shirts and towels. The bun- 
dle was made with the sticks and 
twine in the centre, the white things 
wrapped about them, and the whole 
enveloped with the brown shirt and 
trousers,—a contribution of the 
chef’s; the letters were placed as 
stated. This completed, he takes the 
bundle, still without an explanation, 
goes to the raft, and ties it securely 
on the joined ropes, calling four or 
five of us to his side, and only then 
explaining the meaning of his strange 
preparations. King had been watch- 
ing us most intently; he had not 
made a sound since Abercrombie 
had begun his movements, which 
he could see were with an object. 
To him we five shout ‘“‘ Pull— the 
rope — over.” 

The rest is simply told. King 
pulls with a will, and soon the brown 
bundle is crawling up the opposite 
bank. It catches again and again, 
but by dint of alternate pulling, King 
and we, it finally reaches the rock, 
and passes into thé cloven door. Our 
guide, who had been instructed to 
keep his eyes on the hills and never 
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pay attention to anything about him, 
noticed several slight movements 
there which none but an Indian eye 
could detect, and said that the Apa- 
ches had evidently seen the bundle 
creeping up the beach, but thought it 
was merely clothing for the man in 
the rock. It is growing dark apace. 

King opens the bundle, throwing 
the brown shirt over his shoulders 
quickly, as we see, and catching sight 
of the letters, breaks open and reads. 
There is just cnough light for him to 
decipher Abercrombie’s large print- 
ing. Hereads, “ Tie sticks together, 
bind on white things to look like man, 
and tie to rope. Put-brown things 
on yourself. Wait till pretty dark. 
When all ready, shout (and not till 
then); we'll pull rapidly. It will 
draw their fire. You wait till much 
darker, then run. Cheer up.” 

It is growing darker. We can 
barely see our brown Prometheus in 
the rock yonder, fashioning his white 
man, turning him from side to side, 


“changing leg, arm, or head to suit his 


pleasure. Finished, he places it, 
standing, behind him in the rock, and 
falls on the sand before it ; not in act 
of worship to his own creation, but, 
as he afterwards said, to give us a 
view. As it stood there in the set- 
tling gloom, against the dark back- 
ground, the deception was perfect, and 
instinctively we shouted “* Bravo! ” 
A lapse of perhaps a half hour, 
during which all traces of daylight 
had been wellnigh swallowed up in 
darkness, and there comes a quick, 
nervous shout from the other shore. 
We see King thrusting his dummy 
man outof his workshop, and rapidly 
we pull it across the sandy beach; 
not so rapidly but that the Apaches 
have sighted it, as we meant that they 
should. Shot after shot is fired at it, 
and counting the different spurts of 
flame on the hill-tops, we find that 
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there are just ten guns there, — ten 
to our nine, ifonly our ninth shall be 
recovered. As the white bundie 
crawls quickly over the beach, the 
illusion and the likeness to a man on 
all-fours are so complete that we 
cannot blame the Apaches for their 
blunder. It strikes the stony region 
and catches; King twitches it; we 
pull, it bobs up and down ; the shots 
continue ; men seemed never to have 
loaded so fast before. Suddenly, as 
four shots follow, almost simultane- 
ously, and as the dummy had reached 
nearly the middle of the stones, we 
pull violently at it, making it give a 
convulsive jump into the air and fall 
forward on the stones, shouting to 
King at the same time to let it lie 
there. As if in derisive answer to 
our shout, which may have been in- 
terpreted as a death-shout, came a 
far-off, weird cry from the hills, which 
repeated itself several times as it 
passed along the line, and was the 
most encouraging proof of the suc- 
cess of Abercrombie’s ruse. 

The shout from the hill-tops was 
certainly the Gaudeamus of satisfied 
victors. That night, so soon as the 
raven wings of darkness had folded 
over the twin banks, the Apache 
mind purposed, with much crawling 
on never-to-be-satisfied belly, and 
much anxious glancing at the oppo- 
site shore, cautiously to approach his 
slain victim,and gently to remove the 
top of his head, a belt ornament for 
future powwows. 

Not so. What is this? A second 
white man, no Promethean imitation, 
but a supple, swift-moving original, 
with upper garment of brown, white 
as to his limbs, darts suddenly from 
the rock, clears the sand in a triple 
bound, clambers over the stones, 
gaining at least one soft stepping- 
spot by treading en passant on his 
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e 
fallen prototype, and plunging into 
the stream above us. But two shots 
are fired, both without effect. 

He is a long time crossing, but 
emerges at last, far below us, drip- 
ping like a river-god, exhausted, with 
bleeding feet. It is our turn for a 
Gaudeamus, which is given in a 
hearty ‘“‘ Thank God” and silence, 
more considerate than speech. We 
carry him quietly to camp, where he 
is cared for as those should be who 
have suffered bravely in our behalf. 
That night, watched over by a double 
guard, he slept the sleep of the brave 
and the patient. 

Early next morning, long before 
= be bear that prowled all night about the 

old, 

Of the North Star, had shrunk into his den,” 
we were in saddle and spurring for 
the Virgin Ferry, a two days’ march 
to the west. 

It would possibly have been poetic 
justice, favored, however, with too 
much charity,to leave the slaughtered 


“pundle for the surprised inspection 


and subsequent appropriation of its 
murderers. But partly curiosity and 
partly the value of the rope led us to 
haul over the dummy that night after 
King was mummied in his. blankets. 
At least a score of bullet-holes were 
found in it, which hallowed it to such 
a degree in our eyes that for weeks 
we kept it intact, riding by day on 
a pack-mule, and placed honorably in 
camp at night, the most carefully 
tended man of the party. We con- 
sidered that its “trial by fire” and 
water had been more than sufficient 
to entitle it to the honor of so much 
semblance of the form human as it 
preserved. 

The stalemate had changed to a 
checkmate ; but it was our King that 
was saved, and Abercrombie was his 
Knight. 
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COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
caf BY H. M. HINCKLEY. 


“The tell-tale snow, a sparkling mould, 
Says where they go and whence they came; 
- Lightly they touch its carpet cold, 
And where they touch they sign your name.” 


Spreap over the brown and rugged 
earth, hiding from sight the withered 
leaves and grasses, is this soft carpet 
of snow, the only blemishes on whose 
fair surface are the dainty footsteps 
of our little foresters. In the wood, 
the cedars and sombre pines with 
branches that yesterday rose and fell 
with a heavy sigh as the bleak north- 
east wind swept through them,.now 
stand muffled and dumb in their 
white mantles ; and on the oaks,whose 
brown leaves rustled and shivered as 
the same rude breath twirled them 
* round and round, determined to strip 
off this withered remnant of summer’s 
robe before it hurried by, rests the 
white garment December brings. 
Each half-buried stalk of mullein and 
St. John’s-wort stands as if holding 
in its brown cups the phantoms of 
last season’s flowers. But the breeze 
and sunshine wandering together 
through the wood, will loosen from 
tree and shrub its downy covering, 
and the white flowers on mullein and 
yarrow will vanish like the phantoms 
they now seem. 

Around these brown flower-stalks 
that so bravely hold their heads above 
their snowy prison, are several prints 
of two little footsteps standing side 
by side, mysteriously beginning and 
ending. The deep cups of the mul- 
lein have been broken open, showing 
where the brown seeds were lodged, 
and on the snow is scattered the 
feathery lint of the golden rod and 
brown tufts of the yarrow. Soon 


over the snow come a flock of little 
birds who settle for an instant on the 
stalks as if to tell us to whom these 
footprints belong. These are the 
slate-colored snow-birds, who come 
from homes farther north to winter 
here ; and, as their friends and com- 
panions, are the brisk little tree-spar- 
rows. They peer and peck among 
the empty seed cups, hopping a few 
steps on the snow to examine each 
scattered husk, but soon flit away to 
the cultivated fields,where, among the 
withered weeds and stalks, is their 
favorite resort. In deep snows, how- 
ever, as soon as the paths are dug out 
about the house, these birds appear, 
always exhibiting the same pleasing 
trust in human nature. Near the 
tracks of these birds are countless 
footprints of the beautiful little fawn- 
colored mouse with the large dark 
eyes. The delicate feet have left two 
little dents side by side, showing 
that as the creature jumped, the fore 
and hind feet fell into the same track, 
and in the snow behind is the impress 
of its long tail, that struck when the 
mouse gave his bounds. 

The tracks wind along the wall, 


over and around the fallen birch, un- 


der the oak, to a spot where an acorn 
has been dug out from under the 
snow, and its contents nibbled out. 
But from here the footprints are far- 
ther apart, telling that the bounds by 
which the creature travelled were 
longer and probably faster, hinting 
of fear. Perhaps an owl gliding 
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silently through these oaks and pines 
in his nightly search for food, cast a 
shadow in the moonlight on the pure 
white snow, and the mouse,. alert 
with the instinct of self-preservation, 
hurried to the decaying oak stump 
for safety. In this cedar-tree, where 
a blue jay with shrill hungry cry now 
alights, his weight as it bends the 
bough bringing down a shower of 
light snow, are places where the bark 
has been frayed and pulled off. 
Under this tree are again to be 
seen the footprints of the mice. Last 
summer a blue jay built her nest of 
small sticks and roots on one of its 
branches; and when the fall came, 
these little mice made their winter 
home in it, lining and roofing it over 
with soft green moss and strips of 
cedar bark, using pine for the inside 
and coarser strips outside ; the whole 
making a structure about the size of 
a small football. The entrance was 
a small hole in the side leading on 
the branch. most perfectly concealed. 
These timid little creatures dare 
not trust themselves away from home 
in the daytime, so we shall probably 
now find them in this nest. The first 
time we shake the branch it only 
brings down a shower of snow; but 
these little mice, so cosily housed, 
know the movement was caused by 
no breath of wind hurrying by, for, 
’ the second time, out they scramble, 
wild with fear. They cling to the 
limbs trembling and gazing anxiously 
about them, not daring to move for- 
ward or back again. As we pull the 
limb down to look at them more 
closely, all the three. terror-stricken 
creatures jump to the snow below and 
quickly disappear in a little entry 
way leading down beside a. birch 
stump. The fur of this mouse is dark- 
brown on the back, fawn-colored on 
the sides, and white on the under 
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parts. The eyes are very large for 
so small a creature, with the same 
deep liquid beauty a deer’s eye pos- 
sesses. 

One peculiarity with these mice, 
and the same is true of a red squirrel, 
is that, as a rule, they approach their 
nest by the way of some tree other 
than the one they have their nest in. 
You will see them run up a tree at 
some little distance, and then jump 
from branch to branch and tree to 
tree, often making long leaps, until 
they finally reach home. 

One season these mice built a nest 
against an uninhabited gray squir- 
rel’s nest, using some of the over- 
hanging oak branches of which it 
was largely built, as material for 
their roof. The nest was in a pine, 
but the mice approached home by 
way of a small oak standing near, 
the bark on this being worn off by 
the marks of their tiny claws. Fre- 
quently these mice use the nest of 
the cat-bird as a store-house, filling it 
with hazel nuts, and then covering it 
over with strips of cedar bark, leav- 
ing only a small entrance in the side. 

A chickadee who was busily exam- 
ining the crevices of an oak limb, 
hanging perfectly at her ease upside 
down, now flits to the birch stump 
beside which the mice disappeared, 
and continues her search for food in 
the decayed wood where the smooth, 
white bark has rolled back. In this 
stump a chickadee had her nest. 
From the top, an excavation about 
ten inches deep was made, and at the 
bottom of this the nest was placed, 
made almost entirely of what looked 
liked rabbits’ hair, a few feathers, and 
scraps of lichens. As you looked 


into this nest when the bird was sit- 
ting, all that could be distinguished 
was one little bright eye, that looked 
as if it belonged to a mouse rather 
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than a bird. A chickadee usually 
lays from six to eight eggs, white, 
with fine dots of light brown. 

Leaving this busy little bird still 
wandering among the snow-clad 
trees, we will follow this wood path, 
too pure and white for heavier foot 
than bird’s or rabbit’s to press. It 
leads us past the smooth-barked 
beeches, whose golden brown leaves, 
even in the grayest winter day, make 
a sunshine of their own; winds on 
through the swamp where the azalea 
buds and red-tipped stems of the 
blue-berry remind us of the coming 
spring. Suddenly, out from the pine- 
tree overhead, whirrs a partridge, and 
in the snow are the bird’s tracks, like 
a hen’s, only smaller and nearer to- 
gether, one foot being placed direct- 
ly before the other. Here is a spot 
where he has been nipping off the 
blue-berry buds. 

Finally, our path brings us to the 
river-side, and now we find tracks, 
one slightly in advance of the other, 
about the size of a small cat’s track, 
and made in bounds about two feet 
apart. Following these, we find them 
wind along the bank, occasionally 
dashing out on the frozen river as if 
searching forsomething. This is the 
restless, wandering mink, who un- 
ceasingly scours brook, river, and 
country lying between, for blood. 

Soon we find these tracks coming 
nearer together, and finally to a 
pause, as if the creature, the river 
being frozen over, had concluded that 
search in that direction did not prom- 
ise much. Now, could we see the ani- 
mal that made this track, we should 
find a lithe, dark-brown, furred crea- 
ture, appearing almost black against 
the white snow, with a bright, dark 
eye, short ears perked forward, his 
fur fairly glistening in the sunlight. 
Occasionally he rises on his haunches, 
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looking eagerly about, and using 
every sense he possesses to direct 
him towards his game. Not finding 
what he wants at the river, he ascends 
the high woodland bank of the 
stream. The wood here is a thicket 
of huckleberry bushes, birches, bar- 
berry bushes, and bull-briar. 

Agross our way under the birches, 
on through the underbrush, are tracks 
of arabbit. As the creature jumps 
it throws its hind feet in advance of 
the fore feet, the latter often seeming 
like one track in the snow, they fall 
so near together. One unacquainted 
with their manner of travelling, would 
almost invariably mistake the direc- 
tion in which the animal moved. 

Following the rabbit’s track, we 
find the timid creature has travelled 
several times in the same beat, stop- 
ping occasionally to gnaw off deli- 
cate twigs. Among these tracks the 
mink dashes about in various direc- 
tions, like a dog beating the cover to 
start his game. Soon he hurries on 
through the thickset huckleberry 
bushes, under the low, drooping 
boughs of the cedar, and now into 
the thicket of bull-briar, where the 
thorny bramble prevents our follow- 
ing. Around on the other side we 
see where he came out, but here 
goes with his track that of a rabbit. 
Before we follow these footprints, we 
will step back into the bull-briars to 
see where the rabbit started from. 

Under the thickest part of the 
overlying vines is a little spot bare 
of snow, about the size of two hands. 
This is called a form. Whether the 
ground is made bare by the warmth 
from the rabbit’s body, or the snow 
is first scraped away by his paws, I 
am ignorant, but here was where the 
creature sat in fancied security until 
the mink found him, for rabbits 
rarely move in the daytime unless 
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disturbed, and nearly all the tracks 
we have just seen were probably 
made after the storm had ceased at 
night, and when the moon shone out 
from behind the fleeing clouds, paint- 
ing on this snowy surface the weird 
shadows of leafless tree and startled 
animal. 

Again, we follow on; the rabbit 
travelling by leaps widely geparated, 
the mink in close pursuit, a little to 
the leeward of the rabbit’s track. 
Out of the thicket, up into the open 
wood, down the opposite side of the 
hill, in and around the swamp sev- 
eral times apparently, we trace them, 
till, leaving this with a tremendous 
bound, the rabbit speeds away to the 
rocky hill-side. In this last race is 
the desperate struggle for life; and 
we see, finally, that both tracks end 
in the crevice of this riven ledge, 
where the hardy winter ferns reach 
out from under their snowy covering 
towards the light. 

After the mink has secured his 
prey and satisfied his hunger, he fre. 


quently takes a nap beside the body 


of his victim, no paugs of conscience 
disturbing his repose. But his rest- 
less, voracious nature will not leave 
him quiet long ; so that if he is to be 
captured the trap must be set soon. 
Just at the entrance of the crevice is 
the best place for it, carefully con- 
cealed under dry leaves and ferns, 
and secured by a stout string or 
chain to a tree or root. Could we 
see this creature towards nightfall 
emerging from the rocky cleft, the 
sharp report of the trap when it 


springs and holds his delicate foot . 


between its steel jaws, our sense of 
justice might be appeased. When 
caught, the fury of a mink is start- 
ling, their hissing scream at first re- 
pelling both man and dog. Often- 
times all their long, sharp teeth will 
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be found broken off in their combat 
with the trap that holds them, and 
this complete ferocity lasts as long as 
life. Frequently the trap is dragged 
into the burrow or crevice, and a 
twitch of the string brings the furi- 
ous creature, if alive, bounding into 
your face, when a well-directed blow 
soon ends all. 

The fur of the mink is valuable; 
and I fancy many of its wearers 
would be surprised could they see 
the blood-thirsty little villain to 
whom they are indebted for their 
comfort. 

The rabbit seems singularly de- 
fenceless, his only chance for escape 
resting in his speed; but with crea- 
tures like the mink and small weazel 
this is futile. Although the rabbit 
travels much faster than either of 
these enemies, they follow, appar- 
ently incapable of fatigue, until the 
rabbit, weary from pursuit, seeks 
his retreat, and then the matter is 
speedily settled. 

Each rabbit, both in winter and 
summer, has a beat or path of his 
own. and when startled will bound 
away, then double on his track and 
come back to the old beat again. 
The cold does not seem to trouble 
him, for he will sit on the snow 
where the wind sweeps by roughest, 
with ears laid back, apparently per- 
fectly comfortable. 

Rabbits dislike water, and when 
rain or snow is coming, have an in- 
stinctive knowledge of it long before 
we see the signs; and sportsmen 
know that when rabbits are in their 
burrows, falling weather is near, al- 
though their favorite shelter then is 
crevices or clefts in rocks, as these 
places are less likely to become wet. 

During the day they remain in their 
forms, which are merely favorite spots 
where they sit almost motionless ; but 

















as soon as night comes on they be- 
gin their timid wanderings, nervously 
beating and feeling the air for danger 
with the long ears and curling, quiv- 
ering nostrils. Often, if only disturbed 
and not frightened, a rabbit will strike 
the ground with his hind feet, making 
a sound like the stamping of a foot ; 
bat when thoroughly scared, he will 
spring full two yards at a bound, and 
almost invariably makes for his re- 
treat, which, from any quarter, he 
seems to know exactly how to find. 
Coming out on the open meadow 
we find the tracks of a fox, much like 
those of a small dog. Last night the 
creature was here digging for mice 
among the snow-covered hassocks. 
His tracks wind here and there, occa- 
sionally showing us where the tenant- 
less nest is scattered on the snow. 
This snowy waste, softened by the 
moonlight, must have presented a 
scene of strange, fantastic beauty. 
Had we been near here then we could 
have seen this creature come out of 
the wood with a sly trot and down to 
the meadow where he knows these 
mice are to be found. Then, sud- 
denly stopping, he would turn his 
head on one side to listen, till, sat- 
isfied that his prey was there, he 
made a pounce with nose and fore 
» paws, quickly dragging from its warm 
nest of grass the object of his search. 
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We can trace his steps for a long 
distance in the meadow, until at last 
they turn up the hill-side among the 
short growth. Here is a confusion 
of tracks, and scattered over the snow 
are the feathers of a partridge that 
the fox probably dragged from its 
low perch, and devoured, leaving 
nothing but the feathers as a witness 
against him. Beyond this the foot- 
prints wind up towards the high 
ledges. On the sunny side of this 
hill we would probably find him 
stretched out, basking and blinking 
in the sunshine. The creature 
chooses this high ground evidently 
as a lookout and place of safety. 
But the hounds are not out to-day, 
and so he can rest unmolested; and 
if they were, it would not be their 
vision, but the scent of the tracks, 
which would lead them in the direc- 
tion of the game. 

Frequently you will see a dog test 
a track by running up and down it to 
see in which direction the scent is 
strongest, this determining the way 
he must follow. But to us, these 
footprints in the snow, which breath 
of wind or warmth of sunbeam can 
so soon efface forever, are written 
hints, by which, unconsciously to 
themselves, these creatures give us 
glimpses into their way of life. 


Milton, Mass. 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIO B. PERKINS. 


PART 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Next morning, Adrian went to call 
on Mr. Scrope at the latter gentle- 
man’s place of business. Adrian was 
going to Hartford, and Mr. Scrope to 
England; and it was desirable that 
they should arrange their joint plan 
of operations in the matter of the 
Scrope estate. 

The place of business in question 
was in Amity Street, a little off 
Broadway to the west, in a row of 
two-story red brick houses, which 
were respectable dwelling-houses a 
generation ago, but now degraded — 
or elevated — to business occupancy. 
The tenement where the agency of 
the Scrope Association was estab- 
lished was recognized by Adrian be- 
fore he saw the number on the door, 
from a gay water-color drawing in 
the window, in bright blue, with gold- 
leaf and silver-leaf liberally laid on, 
representing a lion of the heraldic 
variety, surrounded by the other 
splendid adornments of a coat-of- 
arms, with crest, supporters, and 
motto complete, and having under- 
neath the mystic formula: — 


‘“*By tHe Name or FERGuson.” 


“Ferguson,” repeated Adrian; 
“the Ferguson Arms! Mr. Mark 
Twain, I believe, met a member of that 
family — or installed one — in Italy.” 
Reading further, upon a wonderfully 
resplendent sign hanging beside the 
Ferguson Arms, all white and gold, 
the announcement ‘College of Her- 
alds, by Doctor Adelbert O’Rourke,” 
he walked straight in, and entered 
the room designated by these gor- 
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geous and aristocratic belongings. It 
was a dingy little place, of old a front 
parlor, with a few books on the man- 
tel-piece, and two small office desks. 
On one of these lay a fat, red-covered 
royal octavo, which Adrian recog- 
nized as Burke’s Encyclopedia of 
Heraldry ; and at it sat a fat, red 
man, with moist, full eyes, no less 
obviously the King-at-Arms, so to 
speak, of the College. At the other 
desk sat Mr. Scrope, busily at work 
with papers and letters. He wel- 
comed Adrian with a very genuine 
interest. 

‘*Aw, ow do you do! The vewy 
man I wanted to see. Ave a chair.” 

““T want to congratulate you on 
making so good a speech yesterday,” 
said Adrian, sitting down, ‘ Most 
of you Englishmen hitch dreadfully 
in speaking.” 

** Aw, yes; you ’re vewy kind, I’m 
sure. But Bird’s entitled to alf the 
credit, hat least. E coached me 
twemendously. Vewy clevah fellah, 
Bird, @’ ye know, now?” 

Adrian agreed that it was so, but 
could not help intimating that so 
much of the missionary spirit was 
not common among police reporters. 

“No? Well, — fact is, e and I 
ave become vewy fwiendly, — quite 
pals, in fact.” 

“Hallo, Brab! how are you?” 
sung out a clear voice, the singer 
at the same time coming suddenly 
in at the door. 

** Aw, ow de do?” said Scrope, 
evidently acknowledging this com- 
pendious appellation. ‘ Take a seat. 
Mr. Chester, Mr. Bird.” 


















It was indeed the reporter who had 
thus profaned the majestic name of 
Brabazon. Adrian and he shook 
hands, and Adrian could not help 
laughing. 

“ Wat is it?” asked Scrope. 

“Why,” said Adrian, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon; but if you let yourself be 
called Brab, you ’1l surely be supposed 
Barabbas, — not Brabazon.” 

“*Now Bawabbas was a wobber, 
you know,” commented Scrope ; “‘ that 
would n’t do at all. Must twouble you 
to say it in full, I’m afwaid, Bird?” 

“ Very good,” said Bird; “ or I’ll 
say Scrope; but there’s something 
grand about Brab; I like it. How- 
ever, we’re in the paper. You saw 
it, I suppose?” 

‘“« No,” said Scrope, eagerly ; ‘show 


* me.” 


So Bird drew forth a morning pa- 
per, and opening it, pointed out to 
the young Englishman a paragraph 
in the gossip department, giving a 
brief account of the meeting of the 
Scrope Association. 

*“ Capital! capital!” exclaimed 
Scrope, reading it aloud; ‘‘could n’t 
be better! Hinfinitely obliged, Bird. 
Don’t know ow I’m hevah going to 
weturn hall your goodness, I’m sure ! 
Now, Mr. Chester, his n’t that good ?” 

“Very good indeed,” assented 
Adrian, politely. ‘ Excellent ad- 
vertisement, I should say. But do 
you know, the first thing I think of 
when I see gossipy things in the pa- 
pers, is Mr. Thackeray’s maxim?” 

“ Wat’s that?” said Scrope. 

Adrian quoted: ‘ Infamation is 
infamation,-and it doesn’t matter 
where the infamy comes from.” And 
Scrope looked rather puzzled. Why 
should n’t he? He did not under- 
stand such squeamishness. 

Bird laughed, and said, “O, he 
wanted it in, so I put it in for him.” 
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**Can you keep things out as eas- 
ily?” asked Adrian. 

“Not so easily. But it can be 
done. Pretty important for police 
purposes, every now and then, to keep 
things out of print.” 

*¢ Well,” returned Adrian, ‘‘ I shall 
ask leave to apply to you if I ever 
want either of them done, as you are 
so influential with the papers.” 

Bird very civilly said he was at Mr. 
Chester’s service, and then congratu- 
lated Adrian on the prompt and able 
manner in which he had intervened 
at the critical moment to decide the 
opinions of the assembly the day 
before. 

“Yes,” assented Scrope. ‘“ By 
Jove, do you know, now, the ole thing 
was dead as Julius Cesar! It was 
just like a scene inaplay! But now, 
my dear fellah, watever made you 
keep so vewy dark about that pam- 
phlet?” 

* Yes,” said Bird, ‘* I’ve been think- 
ing of that.” 

“Why,” said Adrian, “I did n’t 
keep so very dark. There were four 
people in the room yesterday who 
knewI had it. Besides, I had had it 
only a very few days. And how much 
stronger it made the effect. It’s a 
great deal more astonishing to make 
a dead man appear, than a live one.” 

This was good reasoning, and the 
two young men assented, though they 
still felt that it did not fully explain 
Adrian’s keeping the knowledge of 
his secret from the one man of all 
most interested in it, viz. Mr. Scrope 
himself. It would not have been quite 
elegant to explain, for the chief rea- 
son was this: Adrian’s opinion — or 
rather feeling — about Mr. Scrope 
was, that though he might be a good 
fellow enough, it was better to be in 
a position to manage him than to be 
managed by him. This feeling, in- 
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deed, was. so distinct, that Adrian 
even found himself concluding that 
in Scrope’s hands, the financial part 
of their undertaking was pretty likely 
not to amount to much, even should 
it turn out that there was any money 
to be recovered. In truth, how- 
ever, Adrian was little concerned 
about the money. His only real ex- 
pectation was that all this stir and 
excitement might lead to the discov- 
ery of new information respecting 
the curious family history of the refu- 
gee, and of the Scrope family in gen- 
eral, and—a far more interesting 
point to him — that it might in some 
way or other put him on the trace of 
the Scrope collection of books, the 
Lost Library ; and he was about as 
unwilling to state in full these mo- 
tives, as he was his estimate of the 
personal character of Mr. Scrope. 
He had no doubt, moreover, in his 
own mind that these same motives — 
viz. the hope of discovering some gen- 
ealogy and the Lost Library— had de- 
cided Mr. Philetus Stanley to join so 
heartily in the movement as he did, 
when he found he could not prevent 
it. It was the most natural thing in 
the world for a shrewd, sly, cool man 
to try joining the Association, with a 
view to manage it and get the benefit 
of it, as soon as he was sure he could 
not shut it off from the investigation 
which he would have preferred to 
monopolize. 

Adrian, perceiving how intimate a 
friendship had been contracted be- 
tween Bird and Scrope, judiciously 
accepted the situation, congratulating 
himself doubly upon not having made 
Scrope a confidant, as, he saw, Bird 
would have been his confidant too; 
and he believed, with shrewd old Gil- 
bert Stuart the painter, that a secret 
known to III persons is too often 
known, not to three, but to a hundred 
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and eleven. As, however, the doings 
of the Scrope Association could 
neither reveal his own interest in any 
secrets, or be much of a secret them- 
selves, he proceeded at once, without 
any reserve on account of Mr. Bird, 
to discuss, as secretary, with Scrope 
as agent, the line of operations to be 
adopted. Half an hour’s talk served 
to arrange this, and several shrewd 
practical suggestions from Mr. Bird 
were of a good deal of use, insomuch 
that Adrian suggested that he should 
be appointed a “‘ brevet Scrope,” by 
way of acknowledgment. The plan 
was simple; it was first to enlist as 
many more members as possible in 
the association, during the short re- 
maining period of Mr. Scrope’s stay 
in America, and to prepare full 
and legally authenticated transcripts 
of all documents and evidence that 
could be mustered of all Scrope de- 
scents on this side the water, with a 
view to opening the legal campaign in 
England. This campaign, which was 
to be the practical and decisive test of 
the enterprise, was only to be set on 
foot after the fullest possible prepa- 
ration, and upon express authority, to 
be sent from the officers of the asso- 
ciation in America, who were ex- 
pected to furnish most of the means, 
and had a right to this control. 

All this having been adjusted, Mr. 
Scrope now insisted that the three 
should step out and celebrate the 
happy beginning of his authentic 
official labors by a drink; ‘“‘ espe- 
cially,” he added, as it was time for 
his “‘ bitters.” Bird assented, and Ad- 
rian, reluctant to seem churlish, went 
with them. There are few blocks on 
that part of Broadway without half 
a dozen bars, and ashrine for the pro- 
posed libation was not far to seek. 
It was, indeed, evidently a regular 
haunt of Mr. Scrope’s; for at his 
























entrance the splendid creature behind 
the bar nodded familiarly, and said, — 

“Your friend was just in—he’s 
coming right back.” And he added, 
“The same?” 

“ Yes,” said Scrope ; “‘ two of’ em, 
as usual.” 

‘“‘ What for you, gents?” continued 
the affable high-priest. 

“QO, I’ll drink with them,” said 
Bird. 

“ What is it?” asked Adrian. 

“ Absinthe,” said Scrope. ‘“ Try 
it.” 

“ Why, I’d like to know how it 
tastes,” sail Adrian, ** but I hate liq- 
uor I'll do it if you ’Illet me off in 
case I don’t like it. Besides, I can’t 
carry any liquor; it muddles my head 
very disagreeably.” 

“ All right,” said Bird ; “‘ he won’t 
like it. Give him a soda cocktail, 
too; then he can go through the mo- 
tions, at any rate.” 

Adrian readily permitted the dis- 
creet Mr. Bird to adjust the ceremo- 
nial, asking only what a soda cock- 
tail might be, and well pleased to 
learn how very slightly it differed 
from a glass of soda-water ; and the 
barkeeper proceeded to the somewhat 
elaborate and scientific-looking pro- 
cess of mixing three glasses of the 
most infamous and fatal poison ever 
dispensed as a drink, — that liquid 
idiocy, the scoundrelly French in- 
vention of absinthe. The oily-look- 
ing, pale-green wormwood-juice was 
yet dropping and spreading cloudily 
in the last goblet, when the expected 
“friend,” Mr. William Button, ar- 
rived, and boisterously greeting the 
company, signified his content with 
the order which had been given on 
his behalf, adding, with oaths, to 
Scrope, — 

“You taught me to drink it, by ( ), 
and by ( ), it’s fair to suppose I’ll 
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stick to it as long as you do, by 
( a 

' We may charitably believe that 
in commending such a deadly cup to * 
the lips of the unfortunate young 
man whose very brain and spine were 
already dissolving in the same fright- 
ful disease which this fiend’s potion 
so powerfully promotes, the scatter- 
brained Englishman was ignorant at 
once of the double power of strong 
drink in the stimulating climate of 
America; of the peculiar hateful in- 
fluence of absinthe in causing or ac- 
celerating ailments that involve the 
brain and spinal marrow, and of the 
fact that such a disease was already 
rapidly establishing itself in Mr. 
William Button’s frame. 

However, the three others sipped 
off the stuff, and smacked their lips 
approvingly. As for Adrian, he 
tasted it, it is true ; and at the contor- 
tion of his visage, and the abhorrent 
haste with which he spat forth the 
nauseous bitter filth and thrust away 
the glass, they laughed until they 
cried. Mr. Button rallied him a lit- 
tle on his inexperience; but Adrian 
said, — 

** T’ll tell you what,Cousin William, 
there ’s only one thing that I should 
wonder at more than at seeing decent 
fellows act as if they enjoyed that 
hell-broth.” 

“What ’s that, by ( )?” inquired 
Mr. Button, with interest. 

** Why, I should wonder more to 
see anybody, except a natural fool, 
who should be afraid to say he abom- 
inated it, or who should be joked 
into even smelling at it a second time. 
Phew! Give me that other thing, 
please, Mr. Barkeeper.” 

It was done, and the quartette 
drank a solemn toast to the health and 
prosperity of the Scrope Association, 
and of Mr. Agent Scrope in particu- 
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lar. And Mr. Button, who had evi- 
dently been drinking before, pro- 
ceeded to bawl out that ancient cho- 
rus, — 

“Tor he’s a jolly good fellow,” 


With a rather uncertain modulation, 
and to tack on to the end of it the 
next song that happened to come into 
his head, having a curious chorus 
of — 


“Skittyittyittyittykadink, a dink, a dink a 
dido,” 


Quite too curious and elaborate, in 
fact, for his fuddled tongue; for he 
both broke down in the attempt to 
execute the swift quadruplicate rep- 
etition of its first half, and smashed 
all to pieces the glass he held in his 
hand, in trying to beat time with it 
on the counter. He then proceeded 
to order ‘‘ four more, by ( ),” in his 
usual roaring, peremptory way, on 
which Mr. Bird, winking at Adrian, 
said, — 

*¢ All right — go on, boys, we’ll be 
right back — Mr. Chester and I want 
to just look in a moment over the 
way.” 

And rising, he nodded at Adrian, 
who took the hint and followed him 
out. 

“T wanted to say a word to you, 
Mr. Chester,” hesaid, ‘ and I reckon 
you are willing to get away from those 
fellows anyhow.” 

-“ Yes, I am,” said Adrian, very 
sincerely. 

“Well, just walk up a block or 
two, and we’ll cross over to Wash- 
ington Square.” 

‘They did so, and as they were well 
wrapped up, found it no hardship to 
sit a while on one of the seats in the 
snowy open square. 

** There,” said Bird, ‘‘ we ’ll settle 
about running away next time we see 
them. What I wanted was to say 
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to you that I had a note from Doctor 
Veroil about some matters that you 
are interested in; and that I will 
certainly do all I can to arrange the 
affair comfortably all round.” 

Mr. Bird’s quiet, steady manner in 
any business of importance, his com- 
posed bearing, that indescribable tex- 
ture of expressions which belonged 
to his calm, intelligent face, —‘‘ good 
sense,” we say it indicates; nobody 
has described what it is in a face that 
makes us ascribe “ good sense” to 
it, but we know it if we see it ;— all 
this operated on Adrian just as Ad- 
rian’s own ready kindliness and swift 
penetrating, sympathetic intelligence 
did on others; and he fell into an 
unreserved discussion of Civille’s af- 
fairs far more easily than he could 
have imagined to be possible. After a 
good deal of consultation they agreed 
that she was undoubtedly quite be- 
yond any suspicion, except so far as 
any very delicate and sensitive wo- 
man whatever may be capable of fall- 
ing into insanity ; that the real ques- 
tion was, not whether Civille had 
stolen, but who had stolen; and that 
the proper line of operations was, to 
keep perfectly silent, and try to trap 
the real thief. 

“There ’s so much shop-lifting, 
however,” Bird said at last, “*‘ and so 
many of these respectable thieves — 
they ’ve got up a long name on pur- 
pose for ’em,” he commented, — 
** anybody must be pretty well off to 
be able to afford such a long name 
as kleptomaniac — that it’s a pretty 
difficult job to catch the right one. 
And there ’s one very disagreeable 
circumstance you don’t know of — it 
don’t prove anything to me, not yet 
at least, but it would make trouble 
if it were known —” 

He hesitated a moment, but con- 
tinued, looking very steadily into 






















Adrian’s eyes, “I’m sure you’ll un- 
derstand me, Mr. Chester, I mean just 
that ; it don’t prove anything. I have 
seen Olds since I heard from Dr. Ver- 
oil, and that’s how I came to know 
it. And it won’t be mentioned, you 
need n’t be afraid of that, but some 
of Jenks and Trainor’s stolen goods, 
some laces, were certainly found in 
Miss Van Braam’s possession.” 

Adrian was a very steady and 
strong young fellow, but at this plain 
assertion, a deep sinking pain at the 
heart turned him so white that Bird 
looked almost alarmed, and repeated 
his assurances. 

**T know so much about such mat- 
ters,” he reiterated, ‘‘ that the fact is 
tome onlyafact. My theory is, that 
the real thief put the goods where 
they were found.” 

But Adrian’s Puritan descent and 
training, and his Scrope traits, shy 
of every publicity, inexpressibly hor- 
rified at the publicity of crime, made 
this circumstance peculiarly horrible 
to him, particularly as his vivid imagi- 
nation reinforced it with all its pos- 
sible associations and consequences ; 
and it was not until after many repe- 
titions and enforcements of the argu- 
ments which the reporter used, that 
he could, even in part, recover from 
the shock. He however thanked 
Bird, very justly, for letting him 
understand exactly how the matter 
stood. 

“ Now,” he continued, ‘*‘ I want to 
see this Olds. I want to judge for 
myself what manner of man he is. 
By what Mr. Van Braam said, he 
must look something like a prize 
hog. I never should pick out sucha 
creature for a detective, I’m sure; 
and it makes me uncomfortable to 
think of his rooting and snouting 
about within a hundred miles of 
Civille.” 

46 
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And, in truth, anybody out of all 
the thousands who in those days saw 
this eminent detective laboring along 
the street while he was in the full 
career of his usefulness, might very - 
naturally have made the same obser- 
vation as to his zodlogy. 

** Necessary evils, detectives are,” 
said the reporter. ‘‘ Some very bad 
fellows among them, and some very 
decent ones. As for Olds, don’t 
you see that his very waddling and 
wheezing, and general tallowy, stupid 
look, may be an excellent disguise? 
If he can make a thief think him just 
that, it helps catch the thief. Well, 
he has a sort of whim of never being 
at his rooms except in the evening ; 
and I can’t go with you to-night, for 
I’ve got to arrange down at the of- 
fice, so that I can be at Mr. Button’s 
celebration. I’ll just give you a card. 
Olds knows me, and he’Il be civil.” 

So he wrote “from Bird” on the 
back of a business card, and gave it 
to Adrian, noting at the same time 
the address, which was in a * public 
building,” on Broadway, near the 
New York Hotel, and the young men 
parted. : 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
= 


It is not quite true philosophically, 
though it may be practically, that 

‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 

Not quite. For instance, try an- 
ger; try hunger ; try fright; try love 
of property ; try love of power! Not 
quite all, dear Coleridge! But a good 
many of them. Love, full, complete, 
perfect human love, is to feel, and 
express, and receive the counterpart 
of, all the attractions which make one 
human being desire another; admi- 
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ration, respect, friendship, enjoy- 
ment, sympathy (i. e. co-enjoyment), 
affection, passion. All these are un- 
selfish. As for the selfish conscious- 
‘nesses which the wonderful English 
' minnesinger, by a noble material fal- 
lacy included in his assertion, they 
are comprehended, if at all, only neg- 
atively, as crime and misery are in- 
cluded in Christian society, to be 
reversed and eliminated. But with- 
out any one of those unselfish ele- 
ments, Love, though it may be Love, 
is imperfect. Still more, or rather 
most of all, is any one of them alone 
an imperfect love. The old saw that 
“ Pity is akin to Love,” is just as true, 
and no more, as that beauty is con- 
cerned with love. The beautiful ob- 
ject must be lovable too; the pitied 
object must be lovable too, before 
there can be a love in consequence 
of the beauty or of the pity. When 
Xerxes bejewelled the beautiful tree, 
he showed how love for a tree is not 
love. Whatever love comes of pity 
may be felt fora dog. Ofsympathy 
in the sense of co-suffering, of pain 
by reason of the pain of another, the 
like is true. Whatever love comes 
of such sympathy, may be felt by 
man for beast, or by man for man. 
It is the sympathy of co-enjoyment 
which is a necessary part of love. 

Surrender is the measure of love. 
This is true equally towards God and 
man; the truth is so deep as to be 
of the substructure of both loves, and 
it is conclusive accordingly of the 
criterion of unselfishness for human 
love.. And let no one say that such 
an analysis is cold or passionless. 
It is, or at least is susceptible of be- 
ing, vivid with a sustained, deliberate 
passion which is to any other what 
the sun’s steady, white heat is to the 
thin flash of tinder. 

No such analysis as this was pass- 
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ing through Adrian’s mind, however, 
as he approached Mr. Button’s man- 
sion that evening. He was in a some- 
what confused or questioning, and 
waiting frame of mind, from a num- 
ber of causes. 

He had visited Mr. Olds, the de- 
tective, early in the evening. That 
immense personage had wheezed and 
gobbled forth an awkwardly worded, 
but sufficiently clear statement, agree- 
ing in substance with what Adrian 
already knew. This, indeed, was not 
what Adrian went for; he wanted, 
to use a scriptural phrase, to dis- 
cern his spirit. In this he was puz- 
zled, as was natural enough. We get 
our impressions about a man’s soul 
exclusively through physical media 
If these media are unfamiliar, we can- 
not recognize the impressions; and 
this exceptional, vast, fat grossness 
acted as a perfectly impenetrable cur- 
tain before the soul of Mr. Olds. - The 
best Adrian could conclude was, that 
the big man seemed to show a rough 
and vulgar good humor as well as 
good sense ; but this was not enough, 
and Adrian remained accordingly in 
doubt what might be his influence 
upon the fortunes of Civille. 

Burdened, therefore, with the con-! 
stant pain of this heavy doubt about 
herself, and with the perhaps keener 
pain of a sympathy for her poor 
old father, Adrian was to do his best 
to make the evening a pleasant one 
to both. But he was to do this in the 
very focus of other interests, all con- 
verging upon him like a succession of 
burning glasses on one and the same 
object. He was hourly becoming more 
and more conscious that he was en- 
gaged to Ann Button. This engage- 
ment had subsisted, almost unfelt, 
hardly more than an acquaintance, 
for a year or two; permitted rather 
than encouraged, as the couple were 














so-young. Adrian’s offer to her, as 
Civille told Mr. Scrope on the even- 
ing when he first met Adrian at her 
father’s, had been really an effect not 
of love, but of sympathy and pity for 
unhappiness. Ann was, not to the ex- 
tent of being persecuted, but to that 
of being unpopular, a solitary and un- 
loved girl; dry-natured, close, jeal- 
ous, bitter, resolute, fearless, hard, 
exacting. The mere kind-hearted- 
ness of the young man, — none but 
the impulsively benevolent can com- 
prehend the statement,— the mere 
unresisted power of kindly impulse, 
had sent him to her side, had de- 
voted him to her service, had caused 
him to offer her his whole life, as one 
takes up the cause of the deserted 
and helpless. It was greatly less 
_ strange that she should accept him ; 
he was a goodly young man, and it 
was a real triumph, one which she 
very deeply enjoyed, that with her 
homely features and unlovely ways, 
she should carry him off from so many 
bright and attractive girls, although 
she had never seemed exactly to be 
conscious of the way in which they 
regarded—or disregarded—her. It 
was of course, too, that she should 
be the very. last to see what his real 
motive had been. Whatever she did 
not attribute to her own attractions, 
she attributed to her father’s wealth ; 
and it did not trouble her that this 
should avail in her behalf. Indeed, 
to a nature like hers, it seemed a per- 
fectly satisfactory motive. And it 
is— within its proper limit. How 
should she know his real motive? She 
had not the faculties to recognize such 
a motive ; he did not know what it was 
himself. Neither of them knew love ; 
whatever sentiment they had for each 
other, in him compassion, in her sel- 
fishness and pride, they ignorantly 
thought was such. 
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Now, however, to the stinging of 
his suffering for the unconscious 
Civille, and for her sensitive and too 
conscious father, was added the un- 
easy questioning of a half-awakened 
consciousness of his own, which took 
the shape of a feeling of remorse and 
shame for becoming recreant to his 
highest obligations ; and the steadily 
increasing repugnance which he was 
hourly feeling for Mr. and for Mrs. 
Button, for their son, and all their 
works and ways, was growing and 
growing, also in the form, as he saw 
it, of wrong feelings which he ought 
to subdue. And all of them, in a 
fashion which he could not under- 
stand at all, seemed only to be the 
stronger for his struggling against 
them; a sorrowful puzzle it was. 
Then over and above all this were 
the business offers of Mr. Button, 
guardedly made, it is true, but yet in 
such a way that, as Adrian knew per- 
fectly well, he had only to consent, to 
receive an establishment for life and 
ample wealth. The very greatness 
— pecuniarily speaking — of the op- 
portunity oppressed him. It is only 
a low nature that-will grasp with 
unconditional eagerness at money 
chances or money certainties. Ad- 
rian liked the use of money, no doubt ; 
but it was with a genuine and pro- 
found repugnance that he thought of 
giving up, as he must, if he bowed 
his neck to the Buttonian yoke, the 
whole of what he loved,— accomplish- 
ments, knowledge, all beautiful and 
noble growths of mind and soul. 
Were such hesitations foolish? The 
road along which Mr. Button pointed 
was one where angels would fear to 
tread, and surely a pure and brave 
young soul was excusable for hesi- 
tating. 

However, Adrian, among his other 
good gifts, had one right rare one. 
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He could put troubles and perplexi- 
ties aside by a resolute exertion of 
will, and occupy himself fully with 
rest or recreation, still more with con- 
tributing to the enjoyment of others. 
So, as he was shown up the tall 
stairway to the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room, and laid off his overcoat and 
adjusted his costume, he also laid off 
his cares, and adjusted his mind. 
Mr. Scrope and Mr. Bird, who had 
just arrived, were also, as the reporter 
remarked, ‘‘ putting the last touches 
on their war-paint,” and all three 
went down to the parlors together. 
Mr. Button’s home was what they 
callin New York, with an apparent 
contradiction of terms, a‘ high stoop” 
house ; having a lofty flight of steps 
to the front door, so that there was 
a pretty high basement, in which was 
the dining-room. The first floor was 
entirely filled with the long range 
of three great parlors: lofty and 
richly furnished rooms, but hopelessly 
stiff and cold in effect, as if Mrs. 
Button herself had stood still in the 
midst thereof and lét the rooms ema- 
nate from her. Even such attempts 
as there were at art decoration only 
made the frost more arctic, and the 
very north and south poles, one 
might say, were a couple of fearful 
full-length portraits, ofte of Mr. But- 
ton, and one of his spouse, that stif- 
fened at each other from opposite 
places on the walls. There was a 
pretty numerous and friendly assem- 
bly, however ; for the requisite num- 
ber had-easily been made out by in- 
viting plenty of young and old from 
“‘the church”; so that, in fact, it 
might be considered a sort of love- 
feast jointly celebrated by Dr. Toom- 
ston’s church and the Scrope Associa- 
tion. In the midst of them, here and 


there, were a few celebrities, literary 
and other, such as the hostess had 
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contrived to gather at short notice. 
But in New York, as of old, you can 
always fill the places at the banquet 
in some way, if not with somebodies, 
then with common folks. Nobodies 
all are better than nobody at all. 

In gatherings so unforeseen and 
hasty as this, the progress of affairs 
is always more or less like that pro- 
cess of hatching eggs which embryol- 
ogists call segmentation. The com- 
pany keeps gathering into small 
groups of such as know each other. 
These hang together in a comfortless, 
helpless way, very like the ship- 
wrecked sailors of the “ Polaris ” on 
their little floe, until there intervenes 
a supper, or music, or a reading, or 
something of that generalized kind, 
which at once resolves the whole into 
separate atoms again. The enter- 
tainer, if skilful, is constantly circu- 
lating about, breaking up or recombin- 
ing these groups, as they stir maple 
sugar in the kettle to keep it in the 
grained state. Now Mrs. Button and 
Ann were only moderately skilled in 
this art, and so their guests were a 
little too segregate. Adrian, how- 
ever, and Civille, having good capa- 
cities for the work, circulated and 
chatted, and served as a kind of 
aides-de-camp, and kept things going 
with immense vigor and persever- 
ance, and a good deal of success. 

First, however, of course, the three 
young men did obeisance unto Mrs. 
Button, who was all shiny in a new 
purple silk, almost as stiff and re- 
splendent as japanned tin; and then 
to Miss Button, standing near, whose 
costume made a surprising exhibi- 
tion of her anatomy. The tendency 
towards low-neckedness of dress on 
the part of ladies other than fat, is 
undeniable, but easily explained. It 
is the flesh, and not the bones, that 
we are shy of showing: as it is the 
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flesh, and not the bones, whose 
temptations we are commanded to 
shun. Therefore, of course, the 
leaner a lady is, the lower her dress 
may be cut in the neck without im- 
propriety. 

The official greetings over,. the 
three friends were quickly launched 
upon’ the tide of social enjoyment by 
Mrs. Button herself, who presented 
all three, as a beginning, to a group 
of substantial persons, which in- 
cluded Mr. Button, Mr. Stanley, old 
Mr. Adam Welles, who looked rather 
apprehensive and out of place, a few 
others of the Scrope connection, and 
also the famous Mr. Kalokagathos, 
from Greece, now investigating the 
social and political situation of the 
United States; the celebrated Ger- 
man philologist, Herr von Kladdera- 
datsch, and the eminent female re- 
former, Mrs. Hetty Maginn, so often 
and impertinently nicknamed “ Hit- 
’em-again” by those jackanapes, the 
newspaper men, by reason of her 
energetic and combative ways. But, 
as she often said herself, the leader 
in a great cause must have the qual- 
ities of a fighter as well as a com- 
mander. And, indeed, her coarse, 
red face was appropriate, and her 
brawny and athletic figure, and 
strong, rasping voice, might have 
made her part good in any melee. 

Any crowd magnetizes. The life 
and light of the large rooms, whose 
cold and stiff appointments were 
greatly relieved by the throng that 
stood or moved within them, instantly 
acted upon Adrian, who was already 
resolutely bent upon enjoyment; for 
himself if possible, for others at any 
rate. His eyes shone already, the 
color already rose in his cheeks, and 
before a word had been said, he felt 
a sort of light and elevation in his 
intellect; all his wits and all his 


senses — and his nonsenses, too — 
sprang up, wide awake, and danced 
with impatience for some activity. 

** Good-evening, Adrian,” said Mr. 
Button, with hospitable fervor, and 
with a heartiness which was, in fact, 
increased by his greatly increased 
respect for Adrian since his prompt 
action and forcible speech at the as- 
sociation. ‘‘ Glad to see ye. Now 
fust thing, be sure and look in’t the 
office to-morrow morning at ten 
exact, will ye ?” 

“JT wMll,” said Adrian, “if I’m 
alive.” 

Then they all greeted him as he 
was presented, and Mrs. Maginn, 
looking approvingly upon him, ob- 
served, — 

** You don’t look now very much as 
if you would be dead to-morrow, Mr. 
Chester ! ” 

*“T don’t feel so either, madam; 
but I think very likely some of the 
people on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were as lively as I am at the 
moment.” 

“Mercy!” saidthe lady, “* I hope 
you don’t mean that this house is the 
tower of Siloam, and going to fall on 
us?” 

“QO, no, madam,” with a smile and 
a politebow. ‘I feel much more as 
if it were the pool of Bethesda, and 
I saw the angel just come down:to 
stir up the waters.” 

“QO, thank you! Very pretty 
indeed,” said the stout old angel, 
highly delighted, as everybody really 
is at a compliment, no matter if they 
know it is mere talk. 

“T have been at Jerusalem last 
summer,” observed Mr. Kaloka- 
gathos, in pretty good English. 

“ Wal,” inquired Mr. Button, “ is 
it a fact that they have better arti- 
chokes there than anywhere else?” 

The Greek gentleman stared and 
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said, *‘ I beg your pardon!” Adrian, 
however, interposed, saying rather 
impertinently, it must be confessed, 
“’They’ve dug them all up excavat- 
_ing for the Palestine Exploration 
Society.” 

«Ah, ja,” here remarked the Ger- 
man philologist; ‘‘ very interesting 
mason’s marks and remains there, on 
the wall of the Haram.” 

** Numbers to direct the builders, 
are they not?” asked Adrian. 

*“T could not array them in a nu- 
merical order,” said Herr von Klad- 
deradatsch, in his queer English. 
* But I think to have a similitude 
with Runic numerals on the Dighton 
Stone traced, and some more on 
an Indian relic to New Hampshire 
out.” 

. “Ah?” said Adrian. ‘ Then you 
are studying Indian philology? Their 
numerals are very curious, some of 
- them. I remember when I was a boy, 
learning a Popatomcock numeration 
table, to a scale of five instead of 
ten.” 

“What was that?” asked the 
German, eagerly. ‘“ Will you it put 
down for me, please? Can you re- 
member him?” 

“QO yes.” And Adrian solemnly 
recited the following mysterious list, 
sometimes taught to young persons 
in‘New England. 

** Ken, teen, tuthery, futhery, pip ; 
sayther, layther, co, jeffrey, dix; 
eendix, teendix, tutherdix, futherdix, 
bump ; eenbump, teenbump, tuther- 
bump, futherbump, giggets.” 

*“* Ah, so?” cried the German, in 
great excitement, “this is all most 
wonderful! And will you note him 
for me down?” 


“QO, certainly.”- And Adrian 


wrote the words on a card, while the 
others looked on with sufficiently 
puzzled faces, and the linguist 
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plunged into an oration on the paral- 
lelisms of een and ein and one, pip 
and fif or five, dix and decem, and 
many others which he found amongst 
these numerals and. the German, 
Latin, Welch, and forty or fifty sets 
more. 

Then he began to inquire for the 
authorities about the Popatomcocks. 
The tribe is extinct, Adrian said; 
it used to be established near where 
New Haven isnow. Authorities very 
scanty ; and he referred him to that 
profound work, De Forest’s History 
of the Indians of Connecticut, but 
added that he had learned their war- 
whoop when he learned their numer- 
als. This the philosopher was eager 
to hear, and Adrian, without stopping 
to think, gave a tremendous Indian 
yell, slapping his mouth with his 
hand secundum artem, insomuch that 
his audience almost jumped off the 
floor with astonishment, and a small 
chorus of little squeals from all the 
women, and then a surprised silence, 
followed. 

Mr. Button looked rather con- 
founded, and was just saying, ‘“* Wal, 
young man,” when Doctor Veroil’s 
pleasant voice was heard; he laid 
hold on Adrian’s shoulder, saying, — 

‘* Here, what nonsense are you up 
to now ?— how are you, Mr. Button? 
Good evening, Mrs. Maginn; come, 
Chester, the girls want you and 
Scrope and Bird.” 

And the jolly physician hauled them 
away, leaving the astonished seniors 
to compose their minds. 

Civille, Ann, and a little knot of 
young people, were gathered near 
the folding-doors. 

“What was that awful noise?” 
asked one of them. 

“This young Sioux here,” said the 
doctor, pointing to Adrian, ‘“ was 
shouting his war-cry, that’s all. He’ll 




















scalp you if you irritate him, so look 
out.” 

‘‘ He could raise my hair easily 
enough,” said the saucy girl,—a 
merry thing with bright black eyes, 
—‘ without troubling my scalp.” 

Miss Button looked very prim at 
so open an avowal, but the others 
laughed, though they blushed. 

“Switch, hey?” said the doctor. 
“Well, you deserve another kind 
of switch for wearing that kind. 
What horrible nonsefise it is!” 

“What nonsense?” inquired Mrs. 
Maginn, who liked to be where some- 
thing was going on, and now sailed 
up. 

“Wearing false hair,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and feminine humbugs 
generally.” 

‘You men are to blame,” said 
Mrs. Maginn ; “ we are fools enough 
to adorn ourselves to please you.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” cried the doctor; 
“you dress to please each other, 
or rather to plague each other. 
Just see how you women quiz each 
other’s rigs in the street: so you do 
here. There isn’t one of you now, 
that could n’t shut her eyes and make 
a full inventory of every visible arti- 
cle on every other woman in this 
set!” . 
They laughed, but they did not 
deny it. Mrs. Maginn candidly 
avowed that it was a shame to them. 

“ Yes,” said Veroil, sharply, ** and 
a stumbling-block to you women suf- 
fragists in particular. If you can’t 
improve such a small matter as wo- 
men’s dresses, you certainly can’t im- 
prove their social and political situ- 
ation. Idiots and Indians don’t vote, 
nor babies. What’s the reason? It’s 
because they are all alike in being un- 
developed in mind — all substantially 
savages. You women— your dress 
is savage. It’s out of the question 
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for a man to vote as long as he is so 
savage as to stick feathers in his top- 
knot and paint his face and flutter 
himself out with streamers and 
things, as only a savage, or a fool, 
or a child, or a woman, does. The 
quality and quantity of- mind that 
permits the ornament prohibits the 
vote. I tell you, until you can make 
the women quit rigging out those 
spanker booms behind them,” — here 
the doctor pointed with a grin at a 
finely developed panier or two, where- 
at the wearers thereof instinctively 
smoothed down the same as if to 
quench them, and then looked both 
annoyed and vexed, — “ and ‘those 
wild jungles of things on their heads 
in the street, and hair off corpses, 
and all such savage fooleries, — until 
you can make them quit all that, 
there’s no danger that you ‘ll get the 
suffrage ! ” 

‘**There’s too much truth in what 
you say, doctor,” said Mrs. Maginn. 

** But, doctor,” said Adrian ; ** you 
said the young ladies wanted me. 
What for?” 

-“°Q, only on general principles. 
They always want gentlemen.” 

‘Why, you villain!” cried Mrs. 
Hetty Maginn, witha great affecta- 
tion of fury. ‘“‘ We don’t want him 
nor you any more than a toad wapts 
a tail. Now you’re here, you may 
as well entertain us, though. You 
must either sing a song or tell a . 
story —that’s the old rule.” 

“Very good,” said the doctor. 
“T’ll begin. I can’t sing a note, — 
was put out of the class by the sing- 
ing-master because I put all the rest 
out if I stayed in. So I’ll give a 
song.” 

And sure enough, he struck up 
with the most extraordinary tuneless 
croak that can be imagined, but with 
so little noise at first, that everybody 
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listened carefully,— those graceful 
words of Longfellow’s : — 
“T know a maiden fair to see, 
TAKE CARE!” 
he shouted suddenly, without the 
least notice; and there was such 
jumping and such squalls !— 

* There,” said he coolly, to Adrian, 
who, the fact is, had really been as 
much startled as anybody, — “ that’s 
to pay you for your yell just now! 
It’s your turn: so now for your song 
or your story.” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, — “ but per- 
haps Herr von Kladderadatsch ” — 
the philologist was just passing by — 
“can tell us some German ghost 
story?” 

“© OQ, ja!” said he, good-naturedly ;. 
“letmetothink. So—yes. Nota 
ghost story, exactly, but of interest, 
— ‘The Story of the German Pas- 
tor.’” ; 

And he began in a steady, even, 
slow, delaying way, as if he were 
translating it all deliberately inside 
as he went along, as no doubt he 
was:— 

** As I was walking upon the sea- 
shore one morning (this is what the 
German Pastor said), I saw a man 
standing by the shore of the sea, and 
holding a pistol to his head. ‘My 
friend,’ I said,‘ why do you hold a 
pistol to your head?’ — ‘ Because I 
will shoot myself,’ said he. ‘ But,’ 
. said I, ‘ why will you do this wicked 
thing? Do not commit so awful a 
crime !’ — ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ I 
am plunged in the deepest misfor- 
tunes. I have lost my estates, I am 
exposed to the utmost legal persecu- 
tions ; my hopes are ruined, my future 
is only misery. I am at the present 
moment pursued for a debt by one 
who will cast me into prison, and 
therefore I will shoot myself.’ —‘ But,’ 
I said again, ‘ my friend, this is a 
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terrible violation of all the laws, and 
will remedy no evil. What is the 
amount for which you are pursued at 
present ?’— ‘ Fifty crowns,’ said he. 
‘ Well, my friend, now come with me 
to the parsonage and I will lend you 
fifty crowns; and by no means pur- 
sue or repeat this criminal design of 
shooting yourself.’ He accordingly 
accompanied me, and we set out to 
goto my home. As we approached, 
I saw that the doer was shut, and 
going up to it, I knocked. No per- 
son came. I then knocked a second 
time at the door of my house. Still 
no person came to the door. I ac- 
cordingly knocked a third time, and 
my little daughter Fanny came to 
the door. Having opened it, she 
started back at seeing me accompa- 
nied by a person whom she did not 
know, and exclaimed, ‘ My father, 
who is this strange man whom you 
have brought home with you?’ . Said 
I,‘ My daughter, as I was walking 
upon the sea-shore this morning, I 
saw this man standing by the shore 
of the sea, and holding a pistol to his 
head. ‘ My friend,” I said, ‘“‘ why do 
you hold a pistol—”’ 

“There, there,” interrupted Mrs. 
Maginn, “ you will killus all. How 
many times would that long story be 
repeated ? ” 

“ As often as a new circumstance 
arises in the narration, Madame,” 
blandly explained the Professor. 

‘** And how long would they arise ?” 

“ As long as it might please the 
ladies,” replied the Professor, his 
eyes twinkling through his spectacles. 

*“ That’s two abominable deceits,” 
said Mrs. Maginn. ‘ Come, we’ll try 
who has the nimblest tongue, — no, 
let ’s try ‘ Burying the City’ first. I 
only learned that last week, and I 
made one to-day that I want to try 
you with.” 


> = 
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All acquiesced politely, and she 
recited the not quite unknown speci- 
men, — 

‘In the next room a man was 
almost at the last gasp, and all night 
long his constant hic! hic! agonized 
me ” 

** Chicago,” said somebody, after 
a few moments. Several others were 
offered; and at last Adrian recited 
what he called, — 

“LINES FROM ‘THE RvUSSIAN PROPHECY.’ 
When Slavon sinewy, or Kalmuck fierce, 
Through all embattled Europe west shall 

pierce.” 

It took them quite a while to dis- 
inter ‘“* New York” out of that; and 
then Mrs. Hetty, who had in spite of 
her zeal for big reforms, a decided 
liking for such childish rattletraps as 
these, insisted on her nimble-tongue 
exercise, as she called it. This was 
only the very juvenile amusement of 
trying to repeat, without error, di- 
vers difficult combinations of sounds ; 
such legends as those of Peter Piper, 
of Crazy Craycroft, and Theophilus 
Thistle-sifter ; that polar poem which 
tells how 


* Midst thickest mists and stiffest frosts, 
With strongest wrists and stoutest boasts 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 


Mr. Adam Welles, who drifted up 
to them, with Mr. Philetus Stanley, 
suggested the short rural narrative, 
— “ A skunk jumped off from a stump 
into a skunk-hole.” Mr. Stanley gave, 
to be repeated four times very rap- 
idly, “‘ She sells sea-shells.” One of 
the young ladies suggested one which 
will be found still more difficult, also 
for fourfold repetition, — ‘*‘ Shoes 
and socks shock Susan.” 
Bird, who had been listening very 
quietly, finally suggested the hardest 
though the shortest of all, to be re- 
peated in like manner, very fast four 
times — *‘ Black bug’s blood.” 


And Mr.: 
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After they had all tried and all 
failed on these last two, and indeed 
it is surprisingly difficult to say them 
in this manner, Adrian was called on 
for his song or story. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stanley ; “if you 
had heard him give the argument on 
the Scrope genealogy yesterday, you 
would know that he has a great tal- 
ent for narrative.” 

‘We ’ll ave both,” said Mr. Scrope ; 
“e sings like a nightingale.” 

** Well,” said Adrian, somewhat 
embarrassed by the compliments, 
“but one at a time, if you please. I 
have n’t Sergeant Odoherty’s talent 
of articulating and accompanying 
myself on the trombone. I’ll tell 
youa ghost story, and it’s a real one. 
It happened to me, last summer — ” 

At this moment, Mr. Bird, who 
had been standing. quietly close by, 
exclaimed, as if to himself, ‘‘I de- 
clare, I’ve left my handkerchief up- 
stairs, now!” and ran out to get it. 
Adrian, casually looking out into the 
front hall, through the open door of 
the back parlor, near which he was, 
could see part of the stairs; and on 
this, he saw Bird, who was springing 
swiftly up, pause and draw to one 
side, to let a woman pass down,— one 
of the servants, — and, as Adrian re- 
marked by her dress, the same who 
had a few moments before brushed 
past him on some errand or other, 
and had herself proceeded up-stairs. 
But he fancied that the pause on the 
stairs was a little particular, — long 
enough, in fact, for some words to be 
interchanged, — and though he heard 
nothing, something in the carriage 
and movement of their heads made 
him imagine that Bird spoke, and the 
hired girl assented. With a mo- 
ment’s displeasure at such an unsuit- 
able flirtation, — for Bird, as Adrian 
had already often reflected, was too 
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much of a man and of a gentleman to 
be indulging in some of the low pur- 


suits that he seemed to enjoy, — Ad- 


rian turned again to his audience. 
The young ladies showed evident 
signs of fearful interest ; and Adrian, 
assuming a grave and impressive 
manner, related as follows : — 


“THE DEAD INDIAN. 


‘¢ Just without the southern limits 
of my own city of Hartford, runs 
_ from north to south a ridge of trap 
rock commonly called Hartford Rocky 
Hill; and which, as I recollect, is 
figured and described in an early 
number of Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence, as affording a remarkable in- 
stance of the junction of trap with 
sandstone. Its southern portion was 
formerly the scene of public execu- 
tions, and was called by the ill- 
omened name of Gallows Hill. Its 
precipitous western face has long 
been quarried for stone; while from 
its crest the ground slopes eastward 
in a broad and evenly inclined plane 
of fertile farming land. The north- 
ern portion of this slanting tract is 
intersected by various lanes, now, 
however, disappearing as the growing 
city stretches southward, throwing 
forward its feelers of surveys, and 
empty new streets, unsightly scars 
upon the bosom of the earth. 

‘*There stands, or stood, a year 
ago, in Zachary’s Lane, as one of 
these narrow semi-rural ways is 
called, a huge sycamore tree, one or 
- two of whose lower limbs ran out 
horizontally to a long distance. 
Crouched under the protection of this 
old giant, just at the top of the slop- 
ing green bank by the roadside, was 
a miserable stone hovel, floored even 
withthe ground, and with a cellar to 
which admission was gained in front 
by a passage cut into the bank. As 
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far back as any local memory ex- 
tends, this hut had been occupied, 
when occupied at all, by one or an- 
other disreputable negro family ; but 
there was an obscure tradition that 
the spot had been the site of the wig- 
wam of the sachem who ruled the 
neighborhood almost two hundred 
and fifty years before, at the first 
coming of the white man; and whose 
name is variously spelled in the an- 
cient records of the colony, but most 
frequently Sunckquasson or Sequas- 
sen. In this dilapidated edifice 
some of my friends and I used last 
summer to pass an afternoon ; some- 
times in trifling amusements, some- 
times in conversation, often very 
serious and earnest. We had added 
nothing to the accommodations of the 
old hovel except a few logs and 
blocks, which served us as seats, and 
the fantastic decoration of a human 
skull, which one of us, an admirer of 
Edgar A. Poe, had nailed up on 
the low, horizontal branch which 
stretched along above the hut, in a 
sort of imitation of that which plays 
so important a part in the story of 
‘ The Gold Bug.’ 

**On one particular afternoon, a 
warm and pleasant summer day, we 
had gone out to the hut, and as the 
preference of the hour was for con- 
versation, we took nothing for diver- 
sion or refreshment except a wine 
quart of claret, iced. 

‘* We sat a long time, first on the 
green bank outside, and then within 
the single little room of the old hut, 
pleasantly discoursing upon a great 
variety of subjects. All the latter 


half of the summer afternoon glided 
rapidly away; the fleeting July twi- 
light crept swiftly upon us, and deep- 
ened rapidly into the shadowing dark- 
ness of early, moonless nightfall. 

‘“‘ There was a small projection from 
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the back of the cottage, within which 
a door opened upon a stairway to the 
cellar. Isat upon that side of our 
little circle farthest from this door, 
and of course facing it. While we 
still talked, and the shadows grew 
deeper and deeper, I happened to be 
looking directly at the cellar door. 
As I was doing so, it deliberately 
opened, and an Indian coming forth 
from it, stepped forward to one side 
of the little room, and halting, gazed 
steadfastly down upon us, as we sat 
on our blocks on the floor. He was 
of magnificent proportions; almost 
colossal in stature, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, straight as a pine-tree, 
and of singularly stately carriage. 
As he looked down upon us, gravely 
and in silence, though we all looked 
at him, we seemed to have no power 
to stir; and I clearly recollect how a 
warning against doing so seemed to 
take a tangible shape of oddly char- 
acterized distinctness before my mind. 
It was as if I saw a printed line 
worded and lettered thus: ‘ There 
will be a PREJUDICE against UNNECES- 
SARY movement’; and I found the 
unintelligibleness of this monition ac- 
companied by terrors that were vague 
but profound, at what might be the 
consequences of disobeying it. But 
there was .something much more 
frightful. As the lineaments of the 
Indian’s swarthy face became dis- 
tinct before me, I saw plainly that 
though all the rest of the face wore 
the appearance of perfect health, 
the eyes were dead, and the flesh 
about them was dead; and though 
they seemed to look at us, there was 
something indescribably horrible in 
their livid shrunken look, and the 
fixed unmoving stare from under their 
purplish half-shut lids. 

“ After standing a few moments 
in utter silence, the Indian turned, 
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silently retraced his footsteps, and, 
bowing his haughty head, disappeared 
down the stairway. We sat a few 
moments in the same motionless ter- 
rified silence. Then one of my com- 
panions, moving as if in a dream and 
apparently unconscious of the pres- 
ence of any one else, slowly arose, 
stepped silently to the door of the 
cellar, and deliberately went down 
out of sight. In afew moments more 
another in like manner arose, and 
with the same strange appearance of , 
unconsciousness likewise disappeared 

in the cellar. After another short 

pause, the third did the same. Isat 

a moment alone, and found myself 

slowly rising to follow their example, 

when the door was flung violently 
back, and Sam H., who had gone 

down last, sprang back into the room, 

shaking and stumbling with terror, 

his face white and his eyes almost idi- 

otic in his fright. The sight of this 

natural human action broke the spell 

which had been holding me. ‘For 

God’s sake, Sam,’ I cried, recovering 

my speech for the first time, ‘ let’s 

get out of this!’ And we rushed 

headlong out of the door. As we 

passed the outer entrance to the cel- 

lar, [ summoned courage to approach 

it and look within; but all was dark, 

and its more distant portion was shut 

out of sight by a partition. 

** Not daring to explore further, we 
ran homewards. As we went, my 
companion informed me that he had 
descended the cellar stairs and there 
saw our two friends seated at what 
seemed to be a table, on which was 
something that glimmered, while be- 
hind it stood the Indian,. his head 
crushed up among the timbers of the 
floor, and as it were preaching to 
them, with fluent words and many 


gestures.” 
Adrian stopped. He had told the 
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fantastic story -with so much local 
detail, with such gravity and inten- 
sity, that all the women looked prop- 
erly frightened. 

‘+ But is that all?” demanded Mrs. 
Maginn ; “ how horrid! you look as 
scared as any of us.” 

Adrian shook his head, and with 
entire sincerity said,— 

“It was horrible — horrible— and 
it is because it was so frightfully true 
that you can’t help feeling it. When 
I woke up —” 

There was a general cry of relief; 
and the saucy girl who had defied the 
scalping knife, at once testified that 
she had known it was a dream all the 
time. 

“ But wait,” persisted Adrian ; 
— ‘“ whenI woke up, so perfectly im- 
pressed was I with the reality of it, 
that I knew that Indian was stand- 
ing at the bedside behind me in the 
dark, looking down at me with those 
dead livid eyes, and it was minutes 
before I could summon up courage to 
pull off the two poultices I had to 
keep on my eyesat that time, so that 
I could look.” 

“Ah,” said Dr. Veroil, “ very 
good ; very well told too ; those poul- 
tices were the dead eyes, and all the 
rest of the dream crystallized round 
them.” 

“Yes,” said Adria. 

But Civille, who had been gazing 
with her whole soul at the narrator, 
said softly, as if to herself, “I think 
the old chief is there ! ” 

Before Dr. Veroil had time for the 
joking reply which he seemed about 
to make to this observation, one of 
Mrs. Button’s progresses broke up 
the little set, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen were sent circulating on 
rounds of one and another duty. 
Other similar gatherings, other chats 
and conversations followed; some 
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serious, around good old Doctor 
Toomston and some of the elders ; 
some comical, wherever there might 
be Dr. Veroil with his satirical sen- 
sible good nature, or Mrs. Hetty 
Maginn with her vehement blunt 
joviality,or even Mr. William Button, 
who had a decided taste for whatever 
of the funny sort he could understand. 
At the proper time came supper, and 
in the laughing and chatting proces- 
sion down to the dining-room, there 
went just together, as it happened, 
these couples: first, Mr. Bird and 
Civille; next, Mr. Scrope and Miss 
Button; and behind them, Adrian 
and Mrs. Maginn. 

**Do look at those shoulder-blades’’ 
said Mrs. Hetty, softly, to Adrian, 
pointing to the articles in question, 
very visible over Miss Button’s dress, 
— the good lady knew nothing of 
any existing kinship or proposed 
affinity between her theme and her 
escort, —it must have been with ref- 
erence to the funny ma/aproposities 
arising from such ignorances that the 
poet’s wise observation came, about 
ignorance being bliss, —‘ do look at 
those shoulder-blades! You could 
drop a bullet through there to the floor 
and she ’d never know it! I believe 
they put dried mutton-bones in a 
parchment bag nowadays, and call 
it a girl!” 

Adrian, who could not consistently 
laugh, did the best thing he could, 
with another compliment, — 

‘¢ Perhaps if she lives to be as use- 
ful a reformer and as delightful a 
companion as you, Mrs. Maginn, she 
will become as plump.” 

“Why, what nice compliments 
you make,” said the good lady; “it 
would be ravishing if one could be- 
lieve one single word of it!” 

At the foot of the stairs stood one 
of the servgnts, waiting to go up. 
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Adrian, looking carelessly down at 
her, saw that it was the same with 
whom he thought Mr. Bird was ex- 
changing confidences in the hall, and 
at the same moment he also perceived 
with surprise that it was the same 
blustering, scolding Irishwoman who 
had gone off in such a fury from Mr, 
Van Braam’s on the night when he had 
escorted Civille home. At the same 
moment he saw Civille recognize her 
too, and heard her say, smilingly, — 

“ Why, Katy, is it you? I didnot 
know you were here.” 

“ Yis’m,” said the girl, with that 
very same venomous, bitter, quick ut- 
terance, — and she added, ‘if ye’ve 
missed anything I could account to 
yez for it.” 

“T have not missed anything, 
thank you, Katy,” said Civille, in her 
sweet, quiet voice, and passed on, 
completing some half-laughing re- 
mark that she had been making to 
Bird. Ann Button, Adrian thought, 
started. She certainly looked sharply 
at the girl. “*‘ What do you mean by 
that?” she demanded. 

*“ And this young gintleman can 
tell ye that he set out to search me 


‘ bundle,” said Katy, pointing to Ad- 


Tian, and all in a quiver at the rec- 
ollection of the outrage. Adrian 
briefly explained to Ann how oddly 
the girl had acted on the evening in 
question ; and they went forward into 
the supper-room, where abundant and 
luxurious refreshments were await- 
ing their doom, — and received it. 
In due time, they all came back 
to the parlor; and now there was 
a renewed demand for music; and 
various instrumental and vocal pieces 
were given, some ill and some well. 
Thus, one was a spirited nautical 
song, by a gentleman who articu- 
lated a little too distinctly as he gave 
one and another successive note to 


the same syllable, producing the fol- 
lowing pleasing effect : — 
** Aha, my bo-haw-haw-hoys, 
These are the jaw-haw-hoys 
Of the no-ho-ho-bul and the bray-hay-have, 
Who love a life-fife-fife 
Of toil and strife-fife-fife, 
And a ho-ho-home on the bow-wow-wound- 
ing wave.” 

After a time, Adrian was called 
upon, and complied very readily, like 
a man of sense who is willing to do 
his best. For a moment or two, he 
could not collect his wits ; and while 
the music was going on, and exciting 
him, as music always did, he had 
yet suffered his thoughts to fall back 
from their busy purposeful employ- 
ment about the people around him, 
and although he promptly arose and 
went to the piano, his mind as he sat 
down was full of trouble; all the 
pains and doubts that he had thrust 
one side at entering the parlors, 
thronged back, more urgent than ever 
for having been shut out; and in 
spite of the trifling nature of the cir- - 
cumstances, and the perfect compe- 
tence of the explanation which he 
had already given to himself, that 
momentary pause on the stairway, 
and the strange impertinence of the 


‘Trish woman at the stair-foot, plagued 


him ; for by one of those associations 
which make themselves for us, the 
parcel of laces from Jenks & Train- 
or’s, and the something which the 
girl implied that Civille might have 
missed, locked themselves together 
in his mind. 

When, therefore, he took his place 
at the piano, he touched a few chords 
almost without knowing what he was 
about. The rich, strong sound of the 
noble grand piano in some measure 
awoke him ; but yet no words, no air, 
would take form in his recollection. 

‘** Do I know any songs? ” he said, 
half unconsciously. 
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‘“* Yes,” said Scrope, who was near 
by. ‘Give us ‘The Child’s Three 
Wishes’ again.” 

‘“‘ Give us ‘ Sparkling and Bright,’” 
said Doctor Toomston. 

“That would be an anacreonism,” 
punned Doctor Veroil. 

“QO, I didn’t mean the rum ver- 
sion,” said Doctor Toomston, rather 


indignantly. 
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But Adrian still tried in vain to 
remember, until he -began to feel 
ridiculous, and with a sudden effort, 
he threw off all his preoccupation. 
At the moment there came into his 
mind a song that he remembered ; 
and without waiting to choose, he 
struck at once into a prelude of 
strong, full, reverberating chords. 

_ “T°ll give you,” he said, ‘ the — 


BEDOUIN LOVE-SONG. 


stall - ion shod with fire, 
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Un- der thy win-dow I stand, night - wind hears my 
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of the 


The company had excited him. 
The music, mediocre as some of it 
was, had excited him still more.- The 
air to which he now Sang, monotonous, 
if not heavy, has yet a recurring, 
persistent chant character that in 
some sense throbs along with the 
passionateness of the words ; and the 
pitch was just right for his: mellow 
and sympathetic barytone voice. Ci- 
ville was leaning upon the instru- 
ment, and without intending it, Ad- 
rian looked at her as he sang — 


“T love but thee! I love but thee —”’ 


_ And as he did so, the intense passion 
of the verses seized him, and he was 
gone; he sang the rest of the wild, 
lawless song to her, to her only. She 
perceptibly trembled when he first 
looked ; then cast down her eyes and 
stood silent, without looking up at 
him again. If he had known what 
he was about, he would assuredly not 
have sung it. He felt before he had 
sung the first stanza through, as if 
every one in the room must see ex- 
actly what he was — in spite of him- 
self— doing ; making an avowal of 
uncontrollable, passionate love to one 
woman, in the home and under the 
very eyes of another woman, to whom 
he had promised marriage. 

But he sang it through, although 
with no very distinct consciousness 
of his manner of execution. He arose 
without a word, — there was a silence 
as dead as that of his Indian ghost, 


Judg - 
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ment Book 


— and without looking up he moved 
off in a kind of dream;and sat down 
in the first chair he came to. Ina 
few moments the applause and com- 
pliments began. Several of the la- 
dies asked him where he got the 
music. He answered that hedid not 
remember exactly, —he believed he 
had it at home somewhere. But 
Civille, who was passing behind him, 
moved perhaps by an impulse as un- 
conscious as his own, bent down for 
a moment and said softly, so that 
nobody else could hear, — 

“TI know — you made it!” 

It is possible that a few of the 
more enthusiastic votaries of pleas- 
ure—unblamable as the pleasure 
must have been, since neither cards 
nor wine nor even dancing were al- 
lowed — might have stayed a little 
too late; but there came an incident 
to disperse even the chatty familiars 
of the house who were last to go. 
These, mostly young friends of Miss 
Button’s, including also Doctor Ver- 
oil and one or two others of the more 
youthful elders, had fallen into a 
reminiscent vein; also Miss Button, 
Civille, and one or two more who had, 
as it appeared in time past, attended 
the same school with them. One and 
another of their schoolmates, it quick- 
ly appeared, were married; one and 
another had disappeared. Disappear- 
ing is very common in our American 
city life, where society is an encamp- 
ment rather than an establishment, 
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and where riches gather like one of 
those volcanic islands that grow up 
from under the sea in one night, and 
disappear in another, yet hot with 
the fury of their accumulation. 

“Where is that lovely fair-com- 
plexioned Mary Gray ?” asked Civille 
at last; ‘‘don’t you remember how 
she used to make the awfullest reci- 
tations, and she was so sweet and 
loving that even old Miss Piquette, 
the French teacher, could not find 
fault with her? She said she always 
hated books ; but O, what perfectly 
splendid embroidery she used to do! 
I wonder what became of her?” 

“TI believe her father failed and 
died, and her mother, I think, was 
dead before. I don’t know where she 
went to, I’m sure,” said Miss Button. 
* Do you, mother?” 

** No,” said Mrs. Button, ‘‘I don’t.” 

*“‘ Who’s that?” asked Bill Button, 
coming up to Adrian’s side. 

It was Doctor Veroil who an- 
swered, with a significant tone and 
manner, looking keenly first at Ann, 
and then at her brother : — 

“She died Sunday morning, Miss 
Button. Mary Gray, Mr. William 
Button.” 

Ann turned pale, for the meaning 
tone in which the physician spoke in- 
formed her plainly enough what he 
meant, and soit did her mother. But 
neither of them asked any questions. 
William, however, started violently, 
and caught hold of Adrian’s arm. 
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“Hold me up, will you?” he said, 
“*T’m faint.” And before Adrian and 
the doctor, both of whom instantly 
caught hold of him, could carry him 
off, he sank quietly down on the car- 
pet, his limbs shaking, his face injec- 
ted with blood, his eyes turned and 
set in his head: a frightful spectacle 
enough. 

‘“* Get away, all you visitors!” said 
Veroil, peremptorily. ‘This is not 
dangerous ; he will come out of it; 
but do you all go home.” 

Nobody tarried to dispute so very 
proper an order, except Adrian, who 
waited to see if he could be of 
use. 

“It’s epilepsy,” said Veroil, after 
a moment; ‘“ aslight attack ; he will 
come out of it in a few minutes. Give 
me some ice-water. Has he been so 
before?” 

Neither of his parents nor his sis- 
ter had ever seen anything of the 
kind. Adrian told the doctor, aside 
and in few words, of the attack in the 
billiard saloon. 

‘*Hm,— must be attended to,” 
was the only reply, and the doctor 
applied himself to the usual simple 
palliatives, dismissing Adrian about 
as brusquely as he had the rest. 

So the young man went away, the 
circumstances abridging all leave- 
takings. As for Civille, her father, 
who had not been present at the 
party, had called to escort her 
home. 


[To be continued.] 
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The Examiner. 


Uron the news of the death of Lewis Gaylord Clark, long well 
known as the editor of the “Knickerbocker Magazine,” divers remi- 
niscences — mostly not about him, but about it—occurred to one of | 
the subordinate persons employed upon OLD anpD NEw, —a person 
now becoming what is called “elderly,” whatever that is. Probably 
it may mean one that hath reminiscences. For the reminiscences 
of a baby, for instance, cannot be anything, except perhaps select 
trails of those clouds of glory, which high ethical authority informs 
us, string along after the baby from its pre-cxistent state. Why 
should n’t the trail.of a baby be its glory, as well as the trail of a 
woodcock? What our old friend delivered was somewhat as fol- 
lows : — 

I never saw Mr. Clark. ButI used thirty years ago to think 
“ Ollapodiana,” written by his twin brother, very funny — in spots. 
There was, in particular, an imaginary love-letter I remember to a 
squinting milliner, headed with a ridiculously apt quotation from 
Solomon’s Song: “Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes.” This twin brother must have been a pretty comical fellow. 
Lewis, however, was rather an admirer and chronicler of fun, than a 
maker of it. For a good many of the latter years of his life he was 
one of a band of brethren who were supported by the United States, 
Government in the New York Poor — beg pardon, Custom — House. | 
The alternative is not so disrespectful as it seems. They certainly 
had their Custom-House places because they had no other way in 
particular of obtaining an income. They were the New York Poor 
Brethren of the Charter House ; such as worthy old Colonel Thomas 
Newcome was in his last days. 

Well: It was in the Knickerbocker that I made my very first 
essays at magazining, — one or two modest little sketches, secking 
gravely to delineate a few matters that seemed to me amusing. 
They were printed ; more were invited. Then I wrote to inquire 
what was the pay. It was, as I soon learned, just what I had been 
promised ever so many years before, when I was a little boy, by a 
delusive serving-man, in case I would run of some errand for him. 


He said ho would give me “a Great Silver Nothing.” This Mr. 
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Clark, with the utmost blandness, explained, though he did not 
use epithets of magnitude or of material, was unfortunately all that 
circumstances allowed him to pay; but whenever the future pros- 
perity of the magazine, etc. etc., it would then afford him the utmost 
pleasure, etc. etc. ; and in the mean time, he trusted that, etc. etc. 
No! I wouldn't, andI didn’t. And this method seems to have 
been the rule of that office. I remember some years afterwards, 
while the poor old magazine was being edited along down its seventh 
age by a series of gardes-malades, like an old literary Chuffy in 
the hands of Gamp and Prig, that I just looked into the office to see, 
once more, if they paid now. The “nuss” on this occasion was a 
smooth and smiling clerical gentleman. What a tongue he had! 
He was most polite; spoke excellently on the nobility of literary 
pursuits ; complimented me on certain papers — but of course that 
did n’t influence me; explained with brief clearness how capitally 
the magazine was doing just now. It was true, he admitted, that 
it needed, just about this time, exactly a few of those spirited and 
attractive papers which I, etc. etc. To be sure, he said, they ought 
to be paid for — and well. So they should be in a very little while ; 
and it really was a consideration, in the interim, that to be writing 
in that magazine was a reputation in itself. I declare I’m suspi- 
cious enough, and crusty enough; but if that oily fellow did not 
come within a hair’s-breadth of securing a promise of contributions 
gratis!’ By some mysterious good fortune — perhaps a guardian 
angel was whispering No! in my ear—Idid not quite promise. 
But as soon as I had taken leave and shut myself out of the door 
into the dark stuffy entry outside, this magnetism was cut off, as 
the “fung shucy” of the Chinese are said to be by a wall or parti- 
tion, — and I seemed to explode in a single instant into a rage, at 
myself for being so nearly fooled, at him for so nearly fooling me. 
I wanted to go back and strangle him, as Captain Dalgetty did the 
Marquis of Argyle in the dungeon at Inverary. I don’t know but I 
really did execute a war-dance in the hall. 

But I never sent any articles ; and the magazine — in consequence, 
no doubt !—after being for some years little except a place for 
secreting printed papers, finally expired, as they say of some very 
excellent old persons, so gently that it was hardly possible to tell 
when it passed away. Who was the very last watcher at the bed- 
side I do not quite remember, but whoever it was, R. I. P. 

Thus far the reminiscent. Then a junior listencr questioned the 
ancient a little about contrasts or similarities between now and then: 
for this patriarch was in some degree a worker in magazine literature 
in those days likewise. And he made answer neerly thus: 
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“Things then and now were alike, as nearly as I can remember, 
in this at least, that it seemed difficult to find brilliant and powerful 
writers for magazines. You may say, to begin with, that for mag- 
azine purposes, the universe consists of Fact and Fiction. Fact is 
the whole domain of real things; which the magazine would fain 
chronicle or narrate or discuss with wisdom, strength, aptness, and 
brevity. Fiction is stories, long or short. There is a third realm, 
the limbo of magazining, —the Essay. An essay must be defined 
for magazine purposes, and this year, as an article pulled out of a 
brain where there was none to begin with, as the juggler dismisses 
a flight of pigeons out of a hat, when there were none init. If 
there is any reason for it, your article instead of an essay is either 
fact or fiction. Fun belongs to fiction: omit the middle of fiction, 
indeed, and you have it, almost exactly—fn. Then there is, 
once in a while, the article with an object, — meant to hit some- 
body or to advertise something ; or, least blameworthy of axe- 
grinders, it is a paper by the deserving young pesson who would 
be certain to become successful if only one chance could be had 
of coming before the public! But don’t meddle with any such, dear 
editor. Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. There’s an Afri- 
can in the fence, look out for him, my old Roman editor !” 

Fact, Fiction, and Essay, repeated the audience. Under which 
head falls Poetry ? 

“I’m tired,” was the reply ; and the speaker quoted from the saga : 

‘¢ Now my weary eyes I close — , 
Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

So they gave him a copy of Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, and 
after waiting respectfully a moment until he was fast asleep, they 
went on their way. 








TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON LIGHT.! 

Tats book contains a course of six 
lectures, delivered during Professor 
Tyndall’s late visit to this country, 
and gives in a popular form a sketch 
of the history of discovery in optics, 
— mainly in physical optics, — with 
a review of the present condition of 
the science. We propose to notice 
these lectures in the order in which 
they occur. 


‘Lectures on Light. By John Tyndall, Lu. D., 
F.R.8. Delivered in the United States in 1872, 
1873. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1873. 


At the very outset, Professor 
Tyndall announces as the purpose 
of this and several of his earlier 
works, the popularizing of science ; 
and explains the difference between 
laboratory results and lecture-table 
experiments. Working with minute 
quantities, and obtaining results 
almost infinitesimally small, is as sat- 
isfactory and as decisive to the mind 
of the student or the philosopher, as 
if he were operating upon a universe 
of matter. But the audience cannot 











see the precipitate at the bottom of 
a test tube, or the changing color 
of the liquid in a watch-glass. And 
hence it is that Professor Tyndall 
has been so diligent and so successful. 
He has employed experiments by 
which these results, if not actually 
obtained upon a large scale, are so 
magnified before the eyes of his au- 
dience, that what he sees, they see; 
and the satisfaction and pleasure 
that fills his mind are equally shared 
by them. 

Tracing the gradual and very slow 
development of the scientific spirit 
among men from what has been called 
the theologic stage, when all the acts 
and phases of nature were ascribed, 
by the ignorant and undeveloped, to 
the direct action of “gods many, 
and lords many,” our author shows 
how science gradually took shape as 
the conception of natural forces, — 
astronomy leading the way, — until, 
“‘ from the high table-land of thought, 
raised by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, 
and Kepler, Newton shoots upward 
like a peak overlooking all others, 
from his (?) dominant elevation.” In 
optics, he maintains that the discov- 
eries of the ancients were confined to 
the facts that light moves in straight 
lines, and that the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion. This may be literally true, 
but if so, some of them made good 
use of their minimum of knowledge. 
Witness Archimedes defending Syra- 
cuse, with his paraboloidal reflector. 
He then gives simple experimental 
proof of this fundamental proposi- 
tion, and, passing over a thousand 
years, notices. only to deride them, 
the notions of certain medizval wise- 
acres. who maintain their ability to 
‘evolve from their own inner con- 


sciousness'the laws of the material uni- 
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verse”,—sarcastically adding, “ there 
are some small imitations of Schelling 
still in Germany.” . 

Speaking of refraction, he men- 
tions Alhazen’s investigation in 1100, 
and shows how narrowly Kepler es- 
caped adding Snell’s law of the sines 
to his own grand code of three. This 
was the new impulse which carried 
the science onward with rapid strides. 
To this key the rainbow yielded up 
its long hidden secret, the grand 
difficulty of former ages becoming 
the grand confirmation of the new dis- 
covery. Another stage was reached 
when Newton, with the prism, first 
revealed to the eyes of man the beau- 
tiful and wonder-working solar spec- 
trum, at once the revealer and pro- 
pounder of enigmas, and thus proved 
that the beam of white light — the 
emblem of purity — was itself a com- 
pound of all the hues in the many- 
colored bow. But at this point 
Newton himself stopped short. He 
missed the irrationality of the spec- 
tra, and left to another to show the 
full benefit to be derived from the 
different dispersive and refractive 
powers of transparent substances, by 
so combining them as to produce the 
achromatic lens. 

Tn the latter part of the lecture, 
Professor Tyndall refutes the once 
popular notion that the green of the 
spectrum is a compound of the over- 
lapping yellow and blue, and proves 
that it is as elementary as is either 
of those adjoining it, — standing, in 
this respect, in strong distinction 
from all pigments of the same colors, 
—he also adding the explanation 
which Helmholtz has given of this 
fact. 

In the second lecture, Professor 
Tyndall traces, with his usual beauty 
of expression and #lustration, the 
history of the two rival theories of 
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light, from the days of Newton and 
Huyghens to the present time. The 
story is one of the most striking 
illustrations in tle history of knowl- 
edge, of the manner in which the 
authority of a great name may be 
able to give endurance to a hy- 
pothesis. The influence of Newton 
acted as a make-weight for nearly two 
centuries in favor of the corpuscular 
theory, in itself in nowise more sat- 
isfactory than its undulatory rival. 
The revolt of the growing science 
against this bondage of authority 
was led by the Somersetshire phy- 
sician, Thomas Young, who, in spite 
of the opposition and the ridicule of 
Henry, afterwards Lord Brougham, 
in the “ Edinburgh Review,” suc- 
ceeded in establishing, on a basis 
which every day has since confirmed, 
the theory that light consists, not 
of minute atoms shot out by the sun 
and other luminous bodies, but of 
ripples created by them in an ether 
of excessive tenuity, pervading and 
filling all the interplanetary spaces, 
and extending to the most distant 
star or nebula whose light can reach 
our earth. After paying a high trib- 
ute to the genius of Newton and of 
Young, the author illustrates the na- 
ture of the waves in the luminiferous 
ether with. apparatus familiar to all 
who have read his work on Heat. 
We confess, however, to a feeling of 


disappointment at finding so unsat- . 


isfactory a treatment of the funda- 
mental problem of all, — namely, tie 
nature of the ethereal vibration that 
awakens the sensation of light. 
Professor Tyndull expresses the 
desire that his readers ** should real- 
ize with clearness the character of 
wave-motion, both in ether and in 


air.” With this view, he describes an 


experiment (p.¢8), which is rendered 
utterly unintelligible by the omission 
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of any illustration. This is so im- 
portant, and at the same time so 
difficult a point, that it should have 
formed a subject for the most careful 
explanation, even at some sacri- 
fice. 

The author is pointing out the 
difference between sound-waves and 
light-waves, and the analogy between 
sound-waves and water-waves. It 
is not more difficult to realize the 
transmission of a pulse of condensed 
air through the atmosphere, than to 
realize the transmission of a blow 
through a row of ivory balls. Every 
particle in the line of pulsation may 
be easily imagined in a state of os- 
cillation forwards and backwards in 
the direction of the force. Now, is 
there any great effort in picturing 
before the mind every particle of a 
water-wave in ceaseless vibration up 
and down, in a curved path across 
the line of the transmission of the 
wave itself? But does not the possi- 
bility of this movement depend on 
its occurrence at the surface of the 
fluid? Would a particle of water be 
then free to move at any great depth 
when it is confined in all directions 
by the pressure of neighboring par- 
ticles? These surface waves, of 
course, extend downwards, and their 
length bears a relation to the depth 
of the liquid in which they are 
formed. But are they formed at all, 
except at the surface? A body mov- 
ing in a liquid causes no disturbance 
or wave-motion unless it or its effects 
came nearly to the surface, just as a 
whale makes no commotion when div- 
ing. Noises of course travel through 
water; but the sound-wave in water 
is different from the wave on the sur- 
Jace, and is probably transmitted as 
in air. But this fundamental distine- 
tion between a pulse propelled 
through the mass, and a wave trans- 
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mitted along a surface, constitutes 
no small difficulty in forming “a 
clear conception” of the nature of 
the transversely vibrating spherical 
wave of light. And instead of a 
satisfactory «description of this phe- 
nomenon, we only meet the dis- 
appointing foot-note: ‘“*I do not 
wish to encumber the conception here 
with the details of the motion,” 
This is followed by a further refer- 
ence to waves on water, which, of 
course, does not remove the difficulty 
of conceiving those ripples in the 
sphere of ether which surrounds the 
sun and which vibrate in every direc- 
tion or azimuth across the line of 
their path. The difficulty does not 
occur where an isolated beam of light 
is concerned, and the analogy with a 
water-wave is then of use, especially 
if the light be polarized, for it must 
be borne in mind that the water- 
wave only exists in a state of polar- 
ization. 

The third lecture contains a view 
of the rise and progress of the 
motions of attraction and of polarity, 
and of their influence upon the struc- 
ture and molecular formation of crys- 
tals. From this, in the latter part, 
the author goes on to discuss the 
polarization of light, and its beha- 
vior when passing through these crys- 
tals. We observe that he advocates 
the idea, opposed by some physicists, 
that the ether not only surrounds, 
but permeates, all bodies, and that 
the transmission of light is accom- 
plisiied by means of vibration in this, 
rather than in the molecules* of the 
body themselves. We don’t know 
if he would go as far as Dr. Young, 
and say that the ether passes through 
the very substance of the earth and 
planets, us the wind rushes through 
the trees in a forest; but, from his 
language, we take that to be his 
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meaning. He does not give his rea- 
sons for this belief, nor does he ex- 
plain why some bodies are capable 
of transmitting light, while others 
are opaque. This assumption of the 
permeation of all substances by the 
ether, as a vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of light, necessitates the condi- 
tion of an increase in its density 
round their molecules, and the fur- 
ther condition, that its elasticity 
does not increase in the same pro- 
portion. Though in opposition to 
Boyle and Marriotti’s law, yet, as 
that law is known not to hold good 
at all temperatures and under all 
pressures, this need not be an objec- 
tion to the assumption. But we may 
ask why bodies, whose pores are 
filled with ether, refuse to transmit 
light, as do the metals and many 
others. Also, why some substances, 
such as rock salt, transmit both light 
and heat, while others, such as the 
solution of alum, are perfectly trans- 
parent, and yet utterly adiathermic. 
The ether around these molecules 
should be, it would seem, equally 
capable of conveying both. Why 
is it that in face of. this refusal they 
are our best conductors of heat? 
Both these forces travel from the 
sun to the earth by means of the 
same material, — ether,— and it 
seems more natural to think that 
they are able or unable alike to 
pass through matter, according as 
they are able or unable to awaken 
in it vibration responsive to their 
own. Taking for conceived, the 
fundamental idea of light-vibration, 
of which we have spoken above, the 
subject of polarization: has been 
made, perhaps, as clear as it is pos- 
sible in so short a space to make it, 
to those who have never studied 
these intricate phenomena ; and what- 
ever danger of misconception may 
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lurk in the use of some of the physi- 
cal imagery employed, thee can be 
no doubt of its success in accom- 
plishing the purpose in view, that is, 
of giving the memory something 
definite to preserve and recall. 

In the fourth lecture, the author 
investigates, or rather exhibits, hy a 
number of beautiful experiments, the 
chromatic phenomena produced by 
the action of crystalline bodies in 
polarized light, as the consequence 
of interference caused by the retar- 
dation of one series of parallel waves, 
by a number of beautiful experi- 
ments. Not that the difficulties are 
all removed. Far from it. This 
Professor Tyndall would be the first 
to acknowledge. But his purpose 
was rather to awaken than to satisfy 
curiosity ; and if, on this point, his 
printed book should aid his oral lec- 
tures, his purpose in visiting the 
United States will be more than ac- 
complished. Any intelligent reader 
following him through these and the 
succeeding chapters cannot avoid the 
consciousness of being in the com- 
pany of a master-magician, in whose 
hands this trembling, quivering mat- 
ter is compelled to yield up the secret 
of the mysterious forces that play 
upon its atoms, and to which, indeed, 
it seems almost to owe its very being. 
Circular polarization, the magneti- 
zation of light, and the effects of a 
state of strain, are exhibited, and 
the lecture concludes with a few 
words, pointing out that the Wave 
Theory of Light stands upon a basis 
as firm as that on which gravitation 
itself is founded. 

But, in the fifth lecture, Professor 
Tyndall comes upon what is emphati- 
cally his own ground. “In the do- 
main of radiant heat,” he is most 
thoroughly at home; and here he 
employss a richness of illustration 
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and fertility of experiment surpass- 
ing himself. Armed with his favor- 
ite instrument, — Melloni’s thermo- 
electric pile, — which has been the 
principal agent in not a few of his 
own discoveries, he sifts and filters 
and questions the two ends of the 
solar spectrum, or rather the spec- 
trum of the electric light, until it is 
compelled to display before the au- 
dience its threefold nature, and reveal 
the identity in all substantial respects 
of its rays of heat, of light. and of 
chemical force. Their mutual con- 
vertibility follows, illustrated by the 
facts of fluorescence, as discovered 
by Stokes, and those of calorescence, 
due to Tyndall himself. By the 
former, waves of light, too small to 
appear to the eye, are increased in 
size, and by the latter, waves too 
large are reduced, so that both are 
brought within the limits of the vi- 
brations to which the retina is sensi- 
tive. The invisible rays of the elec- 
tric lights are shown to be far more 
abundant than the visible ones, and 
yet capable of being, in a great de- 
gree, converted into them. Refined 
and distant from common life as such 
a subject may appear, it yet affords 
the explanation of most of our means 
of artificial illumination, showing that 
the advantages of a science cannot 
be appreciated until it is thoroughly 
mastered. We may be allowed, in 
this connection, to quote a few words 
from an earlier lecture, in which (p. 
57) Professor Tyndall speaks of this 
subject: ‘* And here, let me say, 
emergés one of the difficulties which 
the student of pure science has to en- 
counter in the presence of ‘ practical ’ 
communities like those of America 
and England. Imagine Dr. Draper 


spending his days in blowing soap- 
bubbles, and in studying their colors. 
Would you show him the necessary 
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patience, or grant him the necessary 
support? And yet, be it remem- 
bered, it was thus that -Newton 
spent a large portion of his time ; 
and on such experiments has been 
founded a theory the issues of which 
are incalculable.” 

The seventh and last lecture con- 
tains only a few words on that re- 
cent and marvellous subject, Spec- 
troscopy, on which it were idle to 
enter here. But this is of the less 
importance, because the greater part 
of it is occupied by an address to 
the audience, which alone is worth 
the price of the book; and if any 
readers find themselves unable to fol- 
low the intricate light-waves through 
polarizer, analyzer. and crystal, they 
may read with profit the true and 
manly words with which Professor 
Tyndall takes leave of his American 
audience. After paying a high trib- 
ute to the character of Fresnel, and 
speaking of his disinterested love of 
science for its own sake, he continues : 
“ This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
core of the whole matter as régards 
science. It must be cultivated for its 
own sake, for the pure love of truth, 
rather than for the applause and profit 
it brings. I will bespeak your toler- 
ance for a few concluding remarks 
in reference to the men who have 
bequeathed to us the vast body of 
knowledge of which I have sought 
to give you some faint idea in these 
lectures. What was the motive that 
spurred them on? What the prize 
of their high calling, for which they 
struggled so assiduously? What 
urged them to those-battles and those 
victories over reticent nature, which 
have become the heritage of the hu 
man race? Itis never to be forgotten 
that not. one of these investigators, 
from Aristotle down to Stokes and 
Kirchhof, had any practical end in 
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view, according to the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word ‘ practical.’ They did 
not propose to themselves money as 
an end, and knowledge as a means of 
obtaining it. For the most part they 
nobly reversed the process, made 
knowledge their end, and such money 
as they possessed the means of ob- 
taining it; and we may see to-day 
the issues of their work in a thou- 
sand practical forms.” ‘I know,” 
De Tocqueville says of you, “ the 
man of the North does not care for 
science as a pleasure, he only em- 
braces it with avidity when it leads 
to useful applications. What, I may 
ask, are the hopes of useful applica- 
tions which have drawn you so many 
times to this place, in spite of snow- 
drifts and biting cold? Not because 
I taught you to make a single cent - 
by science, but because I tried to 
present science to the world as an 
intellectual good. Surely, no two 
terms were ever so distorted and 
misapplied as these terms, ‘ useful’ 
and ‘practical.’ As if there were 
no nakedness of the mind to be 
clothed, as well as nakedness of the 
body; no hunger and thirst of the 
intellect to satisfy.” 

* At the present time there is a 
cry in England for technical educa- 
tion, and it is the expression of a 
true national want; but there is no 
cry for original investigation. Still, 
without this, as surely as the stream 
dwindles when the spring dries, so 
surely will ‘technical education’ lose 
all force of growth, all power of re- 
production. Our great investigators 
have given us sufficient work for the 
time, but if their spirit die out we 
shall find ourselves eventually in the 
condition of those Chinese mentioned 
by De Tocqueville, who, having for- 
gotten the scientific origin of what 
they did, was at length compelled to 
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copy, without variation, the inven- 
tions of an ancestry who, wiser than 
themselves, had drank their inspira- 
tion direct from nature.” All this, 
and much more to the same effect, 
Professor Tyndall has said in favor 
of pure science in his concluding lec- 
ture, and has reiterated the same 
sentiments in his address at the fare- 
well banquet in New York. And 
when to this we add, that he has 
devoted the whole net proceeds of 
his lectures, $13,000, to encourage 
students who devote themselves to 
original researches in Germany, — 
American students, we presume, — 
we think that le has shown a faith in 
his own statements, and a care for 
the future of science in America, suffi- 
cient to entitle him to the regard, if 
not to the citizenship, of the United 
States. 

We do not know who is responsible 
for the revision of the proof-sheets, 
but in several cases a little more. care 
would have been well bestowed. For 
instance, on page 30, powders are 
spoken of as transparent, when the 
power of reflection is evidently meant, 
pigments being under dis¢ussion, 
Again, on page 66, the undulatory 
theory is said to make the velocity 
of light in space less than that in 
glass or water. Some confusion also 
seems to have crept into the descrip- 
tion of the diagram on page 87, ete. 
etc. If, as is not unlikely, a second 
edition should be called for, these 
and various other mistakes should 
be corrected. 

E. W. CLAYPOLE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND ISRAEL. 


[We have already borne our testimony to 
the value of Matthew Arnold's “‘ Literature 
and Dogma,” as a “‘ testimony” to the value 
of the Bible. The theologians by. profession 


have not so many friends in the camp of the 
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critics by profession, that they can afford to 
refuse such alliance. 

We intimated at the same time that some 
of Mr. Arnold’s statements as to the contents 
of the two Testaments are too extraordinary 
to be passed without further notice. And 
we have especial pleasure in presenting the 
comments of one of our most valued critics 
on the most extraordinary of all of them ]} 

Or all the startling paradoxes in 
Matthew Arnold’s interesting and 
suggestive book,! none has seemed to 
me so remarkable as the assertion 
that the primitive Hebrew did not re- 
gard his God under a personal aspect. 
The contrary is evident from the 
whole spirit and tenor of the Old Tes- 
tament writings. The prevalent er- 
ror of the early Hebrew was on the 
side of a too literally conceived per- 
sonality. His conception of God was 
anthropomorphic. It was a pardon- 
able error; it may be, an unavoidable 
one. Every little child, and the race 
in its childhood, necessarily thinks 
of God under-a human form; and 
when he has learned to understand 
him better, the language by which his 
first conception was literally ex- 
pressed, becomes the most fitting 
form under which his enlarged idea 
can be figuratively represented. Such 
language is the best, aye, the truest, 
by which God can be spoken of, by 
the heart and to the heart of mau. We 
shall never cease, probably, to speak 
of the eye and the hand of God. 

To a vast majority of healthy re- 
ligious souls, a discussion of the per- 
sonality of God, an attempt to prove 
it, or to justify the regarding of him 
in a personal aspect, seems quite su- 
perfluous. Of course, they say, we 
believe in the personality of God. 
How can we conceive of him other- 
wise! That conception is involved 
in our very idea of God. What al- 


1 Literature and Dogma, an essay towards 2 bet- 
ter apprehension of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. (See Old 
and New, vol. 8, p. 497.) 

















ternative is there to so conceiving 
him, except atheism? And when 
they say this, they use the word in a 
somewhat vague and popular way, 
indeed, but still in a quite intelligible 
sense. When we come to look more 
deeply into the matter, we are obliged 
to confess that the word personal, 
applied to God, needs qualification. 
It has necessarily a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning, when used in reference 
to him, from what it has when used 
in reference to any other being. Per- 
sonality implies limitation, and we 
cannot think of God as in any sense 
limited. 

Can we, then, use the word per- 
sonal in reference to God, and in what 
sense? The difficulty implied in 
these questions is the old difficulty, — 
as old as Job, and as far from solution 
as it was in his day. ‘Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?” No, certainly not unto per- 
fection. The finite mind cannot grasp 
infinity. None but God himself can 
sound all the depths of his own 
nature. But if we cannot know God 
unto perfection, we can know him. 
If we cannot comprehend him, we 
can apprehend him. We can have 
sure and certain knowledge of him, 
sufficient to inspire affection, peace, 
love, joy, trust. 

Though God is in his own nature 
infinite, the several manifestations by 
which he becomes known to intelligent 
minds are finite, and therefore com- 
pletely within our comprehension. 
We need not lose ourselves in specu- 
lations on the question, what the attri- 
butes of God are, as they lie unman- 
ifested in the mysterious depths of 
his being. All such speculations are, 


indeed, entirely beyond our reach. 
But the successive manifestations of 
him in the objects and events of the 
outward world and in the motions of 
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our own spirits, by which he shows 
himself to us in time and space, we 
can understand, and we can learn 
from them all that we need to know 
of his character, and of his disposi- 
tion towards us. In the infinite ful- 
ness of the absolute being there is 
that which, as it is reflected by man- 
ifold objects and events, or refracted 
by passing into the medium of our 
spirits, shows itself, and shows itself 
truly, by a necessary law, as mind, 
wisdom, righteousness, love. Jt shows 
itself as necessarily and truly as the 
rainbow appears upon the summer 
cloud. In vain would you plunge 
into the cloud.in search of rainbows ; 
they are not to be so found. But 
there is in the cloud the possibility of 
innumerable rainbows. Every healthy 
and open eye that is turned towards 
it, at whatever angle, sees one; each 
a different, though an exactly similar 
one; sees it, because it is there, be- 
cause that beautiful object is a real- 
ity ; sees it by a necessary law, be- 
cause it cannot help seeing it, except 
by turning away from it, or shutting 
the eye upon it. . 

What we mean, when we speak of 
God as a personal being, is, that when 
our finite spirits turn towards his infi- 
nite spirit, and regard him either in 
the outward world, or in the inner 
chambers of consciousness, he stands 
before us as a being who knows us, 
who loves us with a perfect and a 
righteous love, with whom we can hold 
communion, from whom we can re- 
ceive light, help, influence. Is it a 
very unwarrantable use of the word, 
to call such a being a personal being? 
Is not the customary language of af- 
fectionate piety fully justified by this 
view of God, suggested alike by phi- 
losophy and religion? 

The infinite fulness of the absolute 
being! As I have said, we lose our- 
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selves in the contemplation of it; yet 
there are some things that we may 
safely affirm of it. It must include 
all modes of being, and especially the 
highest and most perfect that we 
know. Surely it is instinct with life- 
The informing principle of this great 
universe cannot be dead mechanism. 
It rests on the bosom of infinite life, 
and throbs with its pulsations in every 
part. Mind, intelligence, thought, 
conscious purpose, are among the 
higher modes of being. These, too, 
must reside in the absolute being. 
We recognize activity and will among 
the most exalted elements of our own 
being. We can ascribe no less to the 
inexhaustible fountain of all being. 
The highest form that activity and 
will can take is love, pouring itself 
out in the production of the greatest 
possible good; surely in the bosom 
of the infinite fulness there must 
dwell pure and perfect love, ever man- 
ifesting itself in all needed forms to 
all created beings. 

As we contemplate the ascending 
scale of being, the first class to which 
we ascribe personality is man. Not 
the most perfectly organized and sa- 
gacious of animals do we ever think 
of calling a person. By giving that 
title to man, we mean to indicate 
a greater fulness and perfection of 
being than belongs to the lower orders 
of animals. We mean by it, gener- 
ally, the possession of reason, free 
will, reflection, the power of choosing 
his own ends, and of devising means 
for effecting them ; above all, a moral 
and spiritual nature. Every element 
that constitutes the glory of our own 
nature we must conceive to belong 
to the absolute perfection of the di- 
vine nature. 

All the manifestations by which 
God is revealed will be found to in- 
volve the idea of personality. 


When we study the works of crea- 
tion, we feel ourselves to be com- 
muning with a mind of like nature 
with our own. As when we take up 
a book, we expect to find in it thought 
and meaning, and to hold converse 
by means of it with the author, whom 
we suppose to be a man like our- 
selves ; so when we look into the great 
Bible of God’s creation, printed with 
real objects instead of representative 
characters, we expect to find in it 
thought and meaning, and to converse 
by means of it with the mind of the 
author, to which we believe our own 
to be kindred. God has been from 
the beginning constantly conducting 
the intellectual education of man 
by means of the material creation, 
leading him on, from a knowledge 
of its simplest facts, and the most 
obvious uses of its materials, to the 
profoundest sciences and the most 
elaborate arts. Thus has God been 
the teacher of man, and the office 
of teacher is a strictly personal one. 
Teaching is contact of mind with 
mind. The teacher communicates 
himself to the taught. 

So, too, when we look upon the sub- 
limity and beauty of nature, we feel 
our souls stirred by unutterable emo- 
tions akin to those awakened by the 
poetry and eloquence of the rarest 
genius. Why is this? Could mere 
forms of dead matter exercise such 
mastery over our living souls? No: 
but the creative spirit of all beauty, 
that is in them, manifests itself to 
us through them, and speaks to us 
from them. We are holding com- 
munion with the Supreme Genius, the 
fountain and inspiration of all genius. 

When we look into our own souls 
for manifestations of God, the first 
fact that meets us is that of con- 
science, — God’s voice within us, as 
it is often called. That can hardly 
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be regarded as a figure of speech. 
It does indeed express his counsels, 
directions, commands. A clear con- 
viction of duty is the highest thought 
or feeling that can exist in us. Itis 
the most sacred, the most authorita- 
tive. We feel that here within us is 
something higher than we. It can- 
not be rightfully overruled. Passion 
may plead with us to take an oppo- 
site course ; appetite may attempt to 
seduce us into disobedience ; interest 
may present the weightiest consider- 
ations against adherence to the right ; 
the world may seek to sway us by the 
dread of its opinion; but we know 
in our hearts that here is a greater 
than appetite or passion, than any 
worldly advantage or human author- 
ity. We cannot escape the feeling 
that we ought to follow that convic- 
tion of duty. We can never, till our 
moral nature is thoroughly perverted, 
excuse ourselves for disobedience in 
consideration of the strength of the 
opposing temptation. We feel that 
a decision of conscience, considered 
asa motive of action, is altogether of 
a@ peculiar character; that there is 
no common measure between it and 
other motives, that no possible or 
imaginable accumulation of other 
motives can counterbalance it; that 
where it exists all others are as noth- 
ing. Thus absolutely imperative is a 
decision of conscience. It may be 
truly prefaced with ‘thus saith the 
Lord.” When, in the course of reflec- 
tion, we have come to the conclusion, 
this is my duty, we stand face to 
face with God, and we behold him a 
moral being, therefore a personal 
being; we bow before him as our 
moral governor, towards whom we 
stand in strictly personal relations. 
Other manifestations of God within 
the soul are discerned with a clear- 
hess proportioned to the rectitude of 
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the discerning soul. It discerns him, 
so far as it is at one with him, either 
through faithful obedience or true 
penitence. Of the pure in heart it is 
specially said that they shall see 
God. But in this aspect of moral 
governor, under which he presents 
himself in conscience, he is seen by 
the impure and disobedient. The 
most hardened contemners of God, 
and the most flagrant violators of 
his law, who are insensible to all 
other manifestations of him, and re- 
fuse to listen to him as he addresses 
them in any other way, are sometimes 
obliged to acknowledge and listen to 
him, as he manifests himself in con- 
science. They cannot escape the 
feeling of remorse. Within their 
own souls they find something higher 
than themselves which they cannot 
shun, and before which they tremble. 
It pursues them with a vague, indefi- 
nite terror. It torments them with 
a fearful expectation of judgment. 
In vain do they seek refuge in un- 
belief. That relief is denied them. 
They may deny even the existence 
of God with their lips, but they can- 
not avoid the dreadful intimation of 
his presence which they carry in their 
own hearts. 

The manifestation of God in Christ 
points plainly in the same direction. 
Of all the works of God, the intelli- 
gent spirits he has called into being 
reveal him in a peculiar manner, and 
exhibit phases and shades of his 
moral character which do not appear 
in the manifestations of him in mate- 
rial nature. All examples of excel- 
lence in the lives of the best men, 
are stepping-stones by which we are 
helped upwards towards a worthy 
conception of the divine character. 
That revelation culminates in Christ. 
The spotless mirror of his spirit per- 
fectly reflected the moral perfections 
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of God. Therefore he is said to be 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
Thus the learner in the school of 
Christ has the clearest and most 
definite conception of God that the 
soul of man has ever attained. He, 
in addressing God, can take upon 
his lips, with fullest conception and 
deepest conviction, the name of 
Father. Tlic revelations of God are 
crowned and consummated in the rev- 
elation of him by 4 person. 

To amind deeply meditating on 
the nature of man and his condition 
in the world, the question whether 
there are personal relations between 
-God and man is momentously inter- 
esting. It is equivalent to the ques- 
tion whether or not man is alone in 
the universe. If he were sufficient 
to himself, it would make little dif- 
ference whether he were alone or not. 
He could afford to be alone. But he 
is not sufficient to himself. He has 
the germs of a noble nature; facul- 
ties and capacities that suggest a 
glorious destiny ; mind that is eager 
to penetrate the secrets of nature, 
and capable of indefinite acquisi- 
tions of knowledge ; strong and deep 
affections, craving infinite objects; a 
moral nature, giving him intimations 
of alaw by which he is bound, but 
which he imperfectly comprehends ; 
spiritual yearnings that point to a 
life above the world, and open to him 
glimpses of an endless and mysteri- 
ous future: but these germs of a no- 
ble nature lie within him undeveloped 
and unadjusted to each other. He 
finds himself weak, and unable to 
take sufficient care of himself; igno- 
rant, incapable of understanding his 
own highest interest and how to pro- 
mote it; unable to comprehend the 
mysteries of his own nature and des- 
tiny, so as to form an intelligent plan 
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of self-education. THe feels the need 
of guidance, at every step. Ilas he 
such guidance? Is there Mind and 
Intelligence to maintain the order of 
a world of mind and intelligence? 
Is there a Moral Governor who rules 
over moral beings? Is there a living 
spirit who is the loving father of all 
spirits? Or has man nothing to look 
up to in the universe, nothing on 
which he can lean? Is this child 
of yesterday an orphan, left to seek 
out his own path in the world by his 
own bliad guidance, and to stumble 
through it in his own unaided weak- 
ness? 

What, then, may we fairly say is 
included in that idea of God, which, 
in some form or other, is native to 
every human soul, the germ of which 
is in the first feeling of want, and, as 
the sense of want increases, becomes 
the correlative of our own finite, im- 
perfect, dependent being, — to which 
everything we see in the outward 
world bears all the testimony it is 
capable of bearing,—our faith.in 
which is identical with that faith in 
the stability of the universe, without 
which we could hope or do nothing; 


_ the idea which, when we become best 


acquainted with our own minds, is 
found to be one with our fixed ideas 
of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good; which becomes to us most 
clear and complete when our highest 
faculties are in fullest exercise ; our 
faith in which reaches the most abso- 
lute certainty when we are living and 
acting in the manner most worthy 
of our nature? 

I think we are entitled to say, that 
this idea, when it is most perfectly 
developed and finds its fullest ex- 
pression, means that we have an in- 
finite, eternal, all-wise Father and 
friend, with whose spirit we may 
reverently claim kindred, whom, be- 
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cause kindred, we can sufficiently 
understand, and with whom hold 
_ communion. It means that all that 
infinite region of causes that lies 
behind the utmost reach of our 
knowledge and search, and from 
which issues the forces that determine 
the course of events in which our well- 
being is involved, is inhabited by a 
divine personality, in whose hands are 
all the powers of nature, under whose 
direction they all act, whose purposes 
they all serve, whose thoughts and 
designs they all express. It means 
‘that under the completeness of his 
control there is no chance nor acci- 
dent, and that under his free and 
intelligent government there is no 
blind fate; but that all things are 
perpetually controlled by a wise and 
loving will. It means that he knows 
us more intimately than any earthly 
friend, and loves each one of us with 
a love with which no human love can 
be compared. It means that he de- 
sires our highest good, our moral and 
spiritual good, and is ever ready to 
promote it. It means that we may 
hold real communion with him; that 
the prayers we address to him are 
not sent out into infinite emptiness, 
butare breathed into the ear of-a lov- 
ing parent. It means that the gov- 
ernment of the universe is all that, 
in our moments of deepest contem- 
plation, we most desire it to be; and 
it perpetually invites us up to the 
loftiest heights of our own natures, 
that we may thus most perfectly re- 
alize the privileges and blessings in- 
volved in our relations to*God. 
CAZNEAU PALFREY. 


BISHOP EDWARDS'S MISTAKES. 

TnereE are no people who hate con- 
troversy more than the Unitarian 
ministers. The best of them have a 
good deal better work to do, in gen- 
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eral, than cutting off the heads of 
hydras, which show. already that the 
climate or food of this generation do 
not agree with them. But when a 
bishop of the United Brethren, or of 
any set of Disunited Brethren, pre- 
sumes on this good nature of the 
Unitarian clergy to revive the stock 
charges against the men of this 
communion, he sometimes finds that 
he has travelled out of his safe 
path, and that the consequence of his 
blunder is the enlightenment of the 
whole community as to the work and 
word of Unitarians. Such a discov- 
ery has just now been made in South- 
ern Illinois. Bishop David Edwards, 
of the United Brethren, took occa- 
sion on a pastoral tour to warn the 
people of that region against -the 
dangers of the rapidly growing Uni- 
tarian heresy. His effort gave good 
cause to Mr. Douthit, the mission- 
ary there of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for replying in the spirited 
and timely sermon, which he calls 
“Bishop Edwards’s Mistakes.”- It 
is just the simple and unanswerable 
statement which must be of use in 
an intelligent community. 

Here is a little passage from the 
close of this thoroughly good-tem- 
pered address. * 


“We oucnt To Have a Decent Re- 
’ spect For Eacu Oruer’s Oprions. 


““Tam glad to know that our Trin- 
itarian brethren have many noble and 
praiseworthy qualities of mind and 
heart, and that they are doing much 
good in the name of Christ, and I 
speak truly when I say that my Uni- 
tarian brethren have no temptation 
and no inclination to pray these 
brethren out of existence. We 
need their co-operation, and the 
world needs them, and we ought all 
to walk and work together as Christ 
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hath taught us, and not spend our 
time in wrangling and calling each 
other hard names. I am sorry, if in 
this discourse I have seemed to any 
of you to violate the Christian spirit. 
I only know that- I have tried to say 
nothing that I am not willing to live 
and die by. Unitarians may have 
serious faults, and their system of 
theology is defective, no doubt, and 
Brother Edwards might have done 
us some good and himself no harm 
if he had struck at our real sins and 
criticised us intelligently. But our 
Trinitarian brethren ought to know, 
if they do not, that our religious con- 
victions are as sacred to us as theirs 
are to them. The Golden Rule ap- 
plies here, as everywhere. Many 
Unitarians have been martyrs for 
their faith, and many more are ready 
to be offered, rather than yield what 
to them is gospel truth. Some of the 
leading reformers, philanthropists, 
scholars, statesmen, and patriots of 
the world have held to views known 
as Unitarian. Some of the sweetest 
hymns in the English language — 
namely : ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’ ‘How Sweetly Flowed the 
Gospel Sound,’ ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,’ and, ‘ Come, King- 
dom of our God, Sweet Reign of 
Light and Love’ — were written by 
Unitarians. Christians of all sects 
gladly join in singing these hymns. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, the congre- 
gation at Mt. Zion sang one of them 
on that very Sunday morning that 
Bishop Edwards forgot to recognize 
Unitarians as Christians. And also, 
Unitarians pray and rejoice in the 
hymns of Wesley, Doddridge, and 
others. Brethren, if we can worship 
God in each other’s hymns, why may 
we not come closer together in the 
fellowship of the spirit? Perhaps 
we should if we became better ac- 
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quainted with one another through 
the holy spirit of Christian life and 
work, instead of through the often 
unholy spirit of sectarian controversy 
and bristling dogmatism. Old Father 
Taylor, a minister of the Methodist 
church, the faithful sailor mission- 
ary, lived and labored a life-time at 
the head-quarters of Unitarianism in 
America, Boston, and therefore had 
perhaps a better chance to know 
about Unitarians than some others 
have. He associated with them daily 
for many years, asked their ministers 
to preach for him, and he preached 
for them. Of course, there were 
some ignorant and bigoted people to 
find fault with this, and in answer to 
one of these he wrote the following 
letter : — 

‘Sm: You ask how it is that I, if a Trin- 
itarian, am willing to associate so much with 
Unitarians. I am ready to answer your ques- 
tion. I associate with Unitarians, because 
they are the only people I go among where I 
amin no danger either of hearing my religion 


insulted, or of having my morals corrupted. 
Yours, EpWArp T. TAYLOR.’ 


‘¢ But our Brother Edwards, who, it 
seems, has never learned enough of 
Unitarians to know the difference 
between them and ‘ Sadducees,’ 
‘Gnostics,’ etc., when he speaks 
to enlighten his brethren, who are 
supposed to know less than he does 
of this people, fails to credit them 
with a single good trait, and leaves 
the impression that they are only a 
class of dangerous heretics, to be 
shunned by all good people. A lit- 
tle more knowledge might sometimes 
make us aqlittle more charitable to 
one another.” 

The sermon is printed with the 
following appropriate passage from 
Henry Ward Beecher, as a motto: — 

‘‘ There is nothing imaginary in the 
statement that the creed power is 
beginning to prohibit the Bible as 





















really as Rome did, though in a sub- 
tler way. During the whole course 
of seven years’ study, the Protestant 
candidate for the ministry sees be- 
fore him an unauthorized statement, 
spiked down and stereotyped, of what 
he must find in the Bible, or be mar- 
tyred. And does any one acquainted 
with human nature need to be told 
that he studies under a tremendous 
pressure of motive? Is that freedom 
of opinion, — the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free? Rome could 
have given that. Every one of her 
clergy might have studied the Bible 
to find the pontifical creed, on pain 
of death. Was that liberty? Hence 
I say that liberty of opinion in our 
theological seminaries is a mere form, 
to say nothing of the thumb-screw of 
criticism, by which every original 
mind is tortured into negative pro- 
priety. The whole boasted liberty 
of the student consists in a choice 
of chains, — a choice of handcuffs, — 
whether he will wear the Presbyterian 
handcuffs, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, or other Evangelical handcuffs. 
Hence, it has now come to pass, that 
the ministry themselves dare not 
study the Bible. Large portions 
thereof are seldom touched. It lies 
useless lumber; or if they do study 
and search, they cannot show people 
what they find there. There is some- 
thing criminal in saying anything 
new. It is shocking to utter words 
that have not the mould of age upon 
them.” 





OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE.! 

Wrrn this title two authors mod- 

estly describe a compendious history 

of German Literature published in a 


2 Outlines of German Literature, by J. Gostick 
and kt. Harrison, London: New York, Llolt & 
Williams; Boston, S. R. Urbino. 
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Publications of the Prince Society. 
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volume of some five hundred and 
seventy pages. They have appar- 
ently availed themselves of some of 
the valuable works upon German lit- 
erature by German authors, such as 
that of Julian Schmidt and others, 
wisely deciding that a translation of 
these authors would make too exten- 
sive a work. 

The book embraces the history of 
the literature of Germany, divided’ 
into eight periods, the first embrac- 
ing the fourth century and the last 
the literature of the present time, 
preceded by a little description of the 
German language, and closing with 
some account of recent German Lit- 
erature, with some account of its the- 
ology and philosophy. To the less 
renowned authors, of course but a 
few lines can be devoted, but a care- 
ful biography is given of the more 
famed authors, with a study of their 
writings, and frequent translations 
are introduced. 

An index of authors mentioned, 
makes this book valuable for refer- 
ence. It contains over nine hundred 
names, to each of which, therefore, 
can be given but a proportionate 
space, which, however, as we have 
said, is happily adjusted. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRINCE 
SOCIETY.! 


Tue Prince Society was estab- 
lished May 25th, 1858, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, author of the ‘‘ New England 
Chronology.” Its object is “the 
publication of rare works, in print 


1 Sir William Alexander and American Coloniza- 
tion. Including three Royal Charters; a Tract on 
Colonization; a Patent of the County of Canada 
and of Long Island; and the Roll of the Knights 
Baronets of New Scotland ; with Annotations and 
a Memoir by the Rev. Edward F. Slafver, a.m. 
Boston: Published by the Prince Society. 1873. 
4to. pp. 290. 
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or manuscript, relating to America.” 
At the present time it numbers one 
hundred and eleven members, exclu- 
sive of nineteen libraries which sub- 
scribe for its publications. As these 
are issued only in small editions, 
copies are rarely to be found in the 
bookstores, and the circulation of its 
volumes is therefore mainly confined 
tomembers. It has, however, already 
done good service by printing the 
volumes which it has issued; and 
there is ground to hope that other 
scarce tracts, with editorial notes 
and illustrations, may be added to 
its small list. Copies of the original 
editions of early books relating to 
America are now so rare that it is 
extremely desirable that many of 
them should be reprinted, and made 
accessible to students of American 
‘history. The number of persons, 
indeed, who care to buy books of 
this class is too small to offer much 
inducement for booksellers to re- 
print them; and it is only by means 
of publishing societies — such as 
the Narragansett Club, the Prince 
Society, and other similar societies 
—that the work is likely to be 
done. 

The first volume published by the 
Prince Society was Wood's ‘“* New 
England’s Prospect,” one of the most 
valuable and best known of the early 
descriptions of New England. This 
was followed by a very carefully 
edited reprint, in two volumes, of 
Hutchinson’s “ Collection of Original 
Papers,” many of the documents 
having been collated with the origi- 
nals used by Hutchinson, and nu- 
merous notes and a copious index 
having been added by the editors, 
Messrs. W. H. Whitmore and W. S. 
Appleton. The fourth volume com- 


prises a collection of unpublished 
“ Letters from New England by John 
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Dunton,” the London bookseller, 
who was here in 1686, from the orig- 
inal manuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Dunton is a very 
lively and entertaining writer, and 
though some of his statements must 
be taken. with much allowance, the 
volume is an instructive contribution 
to our historical literature. The copy 
of the manuscript was procured and 
edited by that careful and zealous 
antiquary, Mr. William H. Whitmore, 
who also edited the two volumes of 
‘Andros Tracts,” which were next 
issued by the society. Much, and 
we think well founded, exception has 
been taken to Mr. Whitmore’s esti- 
mate of the character anil proceed- 
ings of Andros, while here; but 
whatever difference of opinion may 
exist on these points, it must be ad- 
mitted by every one that Mr. Whit- 
more has rendered a real service by 
collecting these very important tracts 
relating to one of the most memo- 
rable periods of our early history. 
If the Prince Society had done noth- 
ing but to publish these volumes, 
it would have justified its exist- 
ence. 

The volume before us —the sev- 
enth in order of publication — con- 
tains areprintof Sir William Alexan- 
der’s ‘- Encouragement to Colonies,” 
with brief and judicious editorial 
notes and an elaborate memoir of the 
author by the Rev. E. F. Slafter. 
Numerous illustrative documents of 
much value are also added, with the 
necessary notes. Sir William Alex- 
ander’s tract contains a short account 
of the previous attempts at coloniza- 
tion in America, and a strong plea for 
further efforts. His own schemes 
proved abortive ; but they furnish an 
interesting episode in the history of 
American colonization, and are well 
deserving of the thorough and careful 





























examination which Mr. Slafter has 
given tothem. He has brought to- 
gether and printed at length the 
various documents from which Sir 
William Alexander derived his title, 
—the charter of James I, granted in 
1621 ; the amendatory and confirma- 
tory charter of Charles I, in 1625; 
together with the quasi charter, 
granted by the latter monarch in 
1628-9, of the county and lordship 
of Canada; and the patent from 
the Great Council for New Eng- 
land, granted in 1635. In the dis- 
charge of his editorial duties, Mr. 
Slafter has labored with the enthusi- 
asm of a genuine antiquary, and has 
produced a volume of real interest 
and value. Cc. C. 8. 


MISS ALCOTT’S “WORK.” 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

A LITTLE group of sojourners at 
a country boarding-house, we have 
just finished reading aloud and talk- 
ing over Miss Alcott’s ‘* Work,” and 
I am commissioned to tell you how 
materially we all differ from your 
critic, Mary Thacher. Some of us 
had concluded not to read ‘* Work,” 
we had n’t time to give it, we thought, 
after your criticism; but the tide 
went against us, when we got out 
here ; ** Work” was in the packet of 
books a good friend had put up for our 
summer reading, and after a while we 
dipped into it, the majority ruling. 
We are grateful to that majority ; we 
like Miss Alcott ; we forget we are not 
her personal friends when we come 
to judge her books ; we grow enthu- 
siastic when we sound her well-de- 
served praises; she makes us young 
again, and truer and better; we like 
her, — bad boys, slang phrases, and 
all; she is so true to life where she 
pictures it; no romance or falseness 
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or glitter; only “ good time,” and 
honest, grateful happiness in humble 
homes and beside cheery firesides, 
such as we have need to thank God 
for, — at least the memory of, — if 
prosperity and culture have refined ® 
them to only a memory. 

We think Mary Thacher “ damns 
with faint praise” ; she leaves the 
impression of a well-told story of a 
work-a-day life, a mere matter of in- 
cident, sentiment. and circumstance. 
We think Christie’s poor little ro- 
mance a very poor thing, if that were 
all; just how she waited and worked . 
and wept; just when she met defeat 
and how she overcame difficulty, and 
finally how she “ found religion” in 
‘* work” instead of patient waiting. 
All these are facts of the book ; but 
we think we have a deeper meaning 
in Miss Alcott’s effort, unless she 
painted better than she knew, as 
many an artist has done before her. 
To us, Christie has presented, in 
pleasanter guise than either lecture 
or essay could, the author’s serious 
convictions of the relationship which 
ought to exist between woman and her 
work, and how her way is hedged 
about and rendered painful, profita- 
ble, or possible, ast he case may be, 
in the various positions in which she 
places her heroine. It is woman’s 
work and woman’s wages of which 
Miss Alcott writes, not Christie’s 
pitiful battle with fate, although she 
sustains her beautifully to the end; 
from the hour when she resolved with 
a girl’s ignorance and enthusiasm to 
go out alone and earn her own living, 
until she comes home from her wom- 
an’s mission of army nurse, with a 
broken heart and blighted hopes, 
still true to herself and her faith in 
God’s best blessing of work, her 
“ little one ” demanding the final ex- 
ertion which enabled her to live faith- 














fully through the last worst ordeal 
of woman’s life, 2 widowed mother- 
hood! 
She seems to have left little un- 
said upon this weighty question of 
® woman’s work and woman’s respon- 
sibility. Take, for instance, Christie’s 
life with the Carrolls ; less, we think, 
meant to furnish a “ skilful touch of 
the melodramatic” than opportunity 
made to mest forcibly urge, without 
any special pleading, the terrible 
wrong that is every day done by 
young people, eager for their own 
happiness or ambitious of worldly 
ease and position, and ignorantly or 
weakly ignoring the facts which all 
old enough to contemplate marriage 
ought to know concerning hereditary 
disease. Nothing but a criminal 
ignorance or false modesty could 
deter a parent from the plainness of 
speech and earnest effort which should 
save a child from contracting an 
alliance with one, no matter how well 
beloved, who is the heir to hopeless 
disease, mental or physical; yet we 
all know that young people of to- 
day need more than a word spoken 
in season, and we can at least hope 
that the painful picture of Miss Car- 
roll’s fearful sufferings and suicidal 
death may not be so highly wrought 
that the readers of ** Work” will not 
recognize it as the real experience 
of life, and profit thereby. Christie's 
brave espousal of poor Rachel’s 
cause, who so patiently and patheti- 
cally perseveres in her work of self- 
redemption, is surely not so much to 
interest the reader in the trials and 
temptations of our heroine as to lay 
before us at least the outline of 
*“*work” which waits for us to do, 
and wrongs which are daily with us 
to be righted. Was the ‘‘work” of 


** Mrs. Wilkins, clear-starcher,” the , 


only “work” which suggests itself 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


in that humble connection? The 
labor of love executed so unpreten- 
dingly towards and in behalf of her 
humble neighbors, the brave, un- 
selfish, up-hill pull of Mrs. Wilkins 
for her country, to say nothing of her 
promising young sons of the re- 
public, all give evidence of the good 
** work,” and how it gets done in the 
lowliest places, or waits for ws in 
narrow ways and broad. “ Work” 
does n’t seem to be Christie’s little 
story, but the dear Christ’s “ work ” 
waiting for His followers everywhere, 
and we thank Miss Alcott for show- 
ing us her view of it. G. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK.' 
- Tuts Statistical and Historical An- 
nual of the States of the Civilized 
World—a hand-book for politicians 
and merchants — has reached its 
tenth year of publication. A more 
useful volume for those who need 
constantly to appeal to facts regard- 
ing their own or other nations, or 
who take an interest in contemporary 
history, it would be difficult to find. 
Here are given the latest details con- 
cerning the government and consti- 
tution, the education and religious 
establishments, the revenues and 
expenditures, the army and navv. 
the population, the industry, the 
weights and measures, the railroads, 
post and telegraph systems, the ship- 
ping, the colonies, the debt and tax- 
ation, etc. etc., of all the nations of 
Europe and America, of many of 
those in Asia and Africa and Aus- 
tralia, of all in fact from which such 
information can be obtained. It is 
a small octavo volume of nearly 800 
pages, in limp cloth; which, though 
not interesting to read, is invaluable 
for reference. 


1 The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1873. By Fred- 
erick Martin. Macmillan & Co., London. 
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Gusical Hebieto. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g.1 very casy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G), the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 


G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 

Third Bolero. C. 4. Ley- 
ee ses Ce ww « AO 
The Bolero is a swaying Spanish 

dance in # time; very picturesque 

and graceful with its fitting costume. 

The rhythm is almost as endless as 

a tarantelle, though less rapid. ‘The 

one before us is not difficult, has a 

good deal of repetition, and would be 

a useful study in scales and continu- 

ous running passages. 


‘VOCAL. 
Weeping. F. (A to D.) 2. 
mu Me 2. tll st cs 


Dreaming. G. 
memetlior@d . 1 u's 
When the Tide Comes in. D. 
(CtoF.) 3. H. Millard. ..50 
Three, from a series entitled ** Har- 
rison Millard’s Best Songs,” title- 
“page embellished with a photograph 
of the author. Words of the first by 
Thomas Moore; of the second, by 
George Cooper ; both telling the old 
story of false love; wisdom comes 
too late altogether. 
- For love is flown. 
The year hath brought the May, 
And still the dreamer dreams alone; 
Though birds and roses say, 
**O, foolish maid, beware! beware ! 


Why dream of him 
Who thinks of one more fair?” 


(D to F.) 3. 
. 50 


No. 3 is a descriptive song, of a 
true Donald who promises to return 
when the flowing tide came in. He 


kept his tryst, unfortunately, for 


Across the strand, 
Far up the land 
The fierce, wild waters swept ! 
Laid at my feet, 
A burden sweet, 
With smile as if he slept. - 


The poor maidens seem in equally 
wretched plight, whether their lovers 
are faithless or faithful. Accompa- 
niment of the last song rather more 
difficult than the others. 


One Little Kiss. D. (C to E.) 
2. Millard. ..:. «. 
A very simple ballad; first in a 
series of six, as sung by Miss 
Eliza Weathersby, whose photograph 
adorns the title-page. 


Dear Birdie sing. 2. BY. (F 
toF.) Camille. ... . .50 
A song to delight a child, and not 

difficult. The title-page is also very 
pretty. The cottage piano looks like 
a Broadwood, and the suggestions 
are rather English throughout. The 
birdie sits on the music rack as de- 
lighted and happy as mamma and 
the little girl We think mamma 
might play the accompaniment and 
the child voice sing the song very 
sweetly, while the birdling listened. 

In Dreamy Eyes. B. (D to 
F.) 8 O.Loeg ... . 60 
Song and chorus. Photograph of 

Pauline Markham adorns the title- 

page. Music has nothing salient. 

Sweet and low the Birds are 
singing. BY. G. Dana . . .40 
Song and chorus. Words by Annie 

M. Curtis. Illustrated title-page, a 

large oak-tree, apparently the home 
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Musical 


of all the birds in the neighborhood, 
who call in vain for ‘“‘the darling 
whose grave is beneath the heather.” 
I love my Love. B’. (F to F.) 
4. Ciro Pinsuti . . . 00 
Charming in its buoyancy. Both 
the words (by Charles Mackay) and 
music illustrate the happy phase of 
loving which needs no other reason 
than “‘ because my love loves me.” 
One recalls pleasantly Louise Lieb- 
hardt’s piquant accent as she gave 
the pretty love-song as an encore. 





Outver Ditson & Co., 277 Wash- 

ington Street. 

Tears for the Departed. E. 4. 
Teresa Careno . - « 40 
No. 3 of ‘“Plaintes au Bord d'une 

Tombe.” The title is funereally sug- 

gestive; there is nothing cheerful in 

the theme or treatment; at the close 
one is still at a tomb on which 
resurgam is not inscribed. Such 
music seems to us morbid, like po- 
etry with a chronic wail. The world 
is full of sunshine and good cheer. 

Why do young authors, musical and 

literary, insist so strongly on the 

Vale of Woe? Let us have senti- 

ment, by all means, but not senti- 

tentality. 


Hunyadi Laszio. C. -3. Ch. 
eee + we ee 6 
A march arranged from an over- 

ture by Fr. Erkel; quite familiar to 

frequenters of Thomas’s Concerts. 

Rhythm good and clearly defined. 

Played with spirit would be very 

pleasing. A few octave passages, not 

difficult ones. 


Wiener Blut. Strauss . . . .75 

Every publisher this side the wa- 
ter offers an edition of the last 
Strauss waltz. This is called Vienna 
Temper instead of Vienna Bloods, 
otherwise it is identical with Prifer’s 
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reprint noticed last month. Dashing 

and jolly. 

Far away F. 38. Brinley 
ee eee eee 
The melody (by Lindsay) is ar- 

ranged pleasingly in the fashion of 

Brinley Richards. Not at all intri- 

cate ; likely to be popular with those 

who fancy easy transcriptions of pop- 
ular airs. 

Slumber Song. E”. 4. 
mann Dt ae ew = Wee 
A lovely slumber song, with few 

finger difficulties; requiring taste, 

delicacy, and a careful observance of 
phrasing, and the delicate shades of 
expression which especially charac- 
terize all Robert Schumann’s music. 

Movement Allegretto. Melody es- 

pecially pleasing. All doubtful pas- 

sages carefully fingered. 


Liebeslied. BY. 4. Henselt . .30 
The most charming love song with- 
out words ever written for the piano. 
Requiring delicacy of touch as well 
as appreciation, to give fitting inter- 
pretation. Movement Allegretto Sos- 
tenuto e amoroso. Melody in the 
sweet middle register. The Canta- 
bile or singing tone must be carefully 
preserved. If the first reading is ac- 
curate, and the fingering followed ex- 
actly, the composition will not be dif- , 
ficult ; once learned, like everything 
else of Henselt’s, it is a treasure, “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


Schu- 


VOCAL. 
Nothing. C. 2. Henriette . .35 
Words by Alice Horton. Move- 
ment andantino tranquillo. 
Romanza. F. 5. (C to C.) 
WG 2 3 i * 2 


A Soprano cavatina from Aida, 
translated and arranged by Theo. 
Barker ; requires a high soprano and 
a good accompanist. 




















Give. F. 4. (F to A.) 

Arthur Sullivan... . 40 

Words by Adelaide Peseta. If 
one could find a fault with Sullivan’s 
songs, it would be that they are too 
exclusively for high sopranos. Every- 
thing from his pen is musical and 
well worth learning. 


Little Celandine. 4. D. Ch. 
Re 40 
A pretty duet for soprano nll alto. 

The words, by Wordsworth, are fa- 

miliar to every one. 





Grorce Woops & Co., Cambridge- 
port. 

Vox Humana -10 

The November wale of this mu- 


sical journal contains (besides sev-. 


eral articles of more or less literary 
merit) three instrumental selections 
and two songs. The instrumental 
pieces are a pretty and easy Ma- 
zurka by Hartmann, and “ Strange 
Countries and People,” and the “ Trati- 
merei”’ (Reverie) from Schumann’s 
Kinderscenen. The songs are origi- 
nal compositions by Charles Barnard, 
possessing decided merit, viz. : — 


1. Apprenticed. C. 2 (C 
to F.) Barnard. 
2. Old Gaelic Lullaby. C. 2. 

(C. to F.) Barnard. 

The first is a characteristic setting 
of Jean Ingelow’s pretty verses, 
‘“* Come out and see the waters shoot.” 
It was written for Mrs. Jenny Twichell 
Kempton, and has been sung by her. 
Movement aillegro. Number two is 
descriptive. The words are very 
quaint, and the melody pleasing. 
As a ballad, it has been sung by Miss 
Clara B. Nickels, Movement dndante. 
Both pieces are sufficiently unlike 
ordinary songs to prove attractive. 
The harmony is carefully written, so 
that four mixed voices can give the 
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music effectively without any instru- 
ment. 





G. Scummer, 701 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Frolicsome. B». 6. (C to B.) 

laigi Ar@i. 5 1 1 ct st te 

Better known by the Italian name 
La Forosetta. A real Tarantella, com- 
posed for and sung by Mme. Adelina 
Patti. Difficult and brilliant, requir- 
ing flexibility and great range, only 
suitable for the concert-room, or as 
an exhibition piece. Very coquettish 
in spirit, and with words, both Italian 
and English, quite in keeping with 
the music. 


Non so perché. D. 5. © to B.) 
Tito Mattei . 65 
Melodia-Valse a Mlle. Christine 

Nilsson. Of course for a high so- 

prano ; there is also an arrangement 

in B> for mezzo-soprano. Like the 
preceding, more suited to the concert 
room, or those musicales which are 
concerts on a small scale. Italian 
in style both as to melody and elab- 
orate ornament. English and Italian 


words. 





Epwakrp Scuusert, 22 Union Sq. 

Idylle. D. 3. Alex. Dorn . .50 
Number 1 in “ Hours of Leisure 

at the Piano,” a collection of classical 

and modern compositions for amuse- 
ment and instruction. Haydn, Jung- 
man, Schumann, etc., contribute each 
to the series. The Idylle is in waltz 
time, very pretty, and just a little 
quaint, particularly in a little pian- 
issimo passage after the key changes 

to G. 

Reception Lanciers. 3. G. Wein- 
garten. . . «© « «© « 50 
From a set known as the Wein- 

garten Dances ; includes five numbers 

in different keys. Not difficult. 

Rhythm good. 








F. 4. Charles 
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Valse Esquisse. 
TOM 5 6 6 one 8s 
The title-page has a very Frenchy 

aspect ; the design is involved, and 

a specimen of color printing is quite 


noticeable. The composition itself 
is very pleasing, written.in waltz 
time, not so much for dancing, as for 
the pleasant rhythm that is always 
so agreeable to the ear. Key changes 
two or three times, but always agree- 
ably. Well worth learning. 


Pauline Polka. F. .3. 
Ce oe" tne oo: <0 
A bright lively polka, with a trio 

and coda. If they must be played 

Surioso, ought to be marked 4, or 5; 

but to most ears would be quite as 


C. 


agreeable played with spirit and ani-. 


mation only. A very attractive title- 
page in blue and gold. The series 
under the name “ Beauties of the 
Season,” includes the best and most 
popular dance music of the day. 


Rest in the Beloved. F. 4. (F 
to B.) Gotthold Carlberg . .60 
Dedicated to Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg. The song is worthy the 
poem, which in the original is fa- 
miliar to many,—L2uhe in der Gelieb- 
ten, by Freiligrath. The translation 
given is by Howard Glover, and is 
generally well adapted to the music 
and quite literal; we object even to 
literalness, however, if one must 
have 
“Upon my knees thus at thy feet 
In streamy rapture let me rest;” 
preferring the graceful version by 
Barkerfield, — 
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“Here at thy feet, oh let me lie 
In dreamy joy, serene and blessed.” 

If it requires genius to write a 
poem, it certainly requires it to 
translate one. 

The music is for a soprano, espe- 
cially ; but by omitting all the small 
notes, it is within a moderate mezzo 
compass, — movement, andante. Ac- 
companiment not difficult, though 
requiring care. 

Good Night. C. 3. (EtoE.) 
O.B. Boise . .« « « «40 
A little German song with English 

and German words. Number two is 

a collection of popular and classical 

songs of all nations. Requires some 

care in practice especially in the first 
reading; but thoroughly learned 
and well sung, would be pleasing. 

Then.. D®. (D® to G®) 4. 
Wm. K.Bassford . .. . .50 
Words by Henry C. Watson, of 


the “ Art Journal.” When we read 

that 

‘The glad heart throws upwards thro’ those 
eyes 


That roseate tint which shim’ring land and 


Makes” all things blest and beautiful and 
bright,” 

We are involuntarily reminded of 
those who “tarry long at the wine 
and have redness of eyes.” We 
suppose, however, the author means 
in a delicate and poetical way to de- 
scribe the process known as “ look- 
ing through rose-colored glasses.” 
The air and the words will please a 
great many, if sung and played with 
taste and feeling. 


(Nore To Mcstcat Peorte.— Any picce of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price at this oflice.] 
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